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AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 


OF 


DEAN MERIVALE 


March 7, 18721. 


O* this, the eve of my sixty-fourth birthday anniver- 

' sary, it has occurred to me to put in writing, for 
the amusement of those who come after me, some record 
of my life and experience. I have been reminded more 
than once of late, by my own observation of myself, that 
I have arrived on the brink of the age of garrulity, when 
a man begins to think and talk a good deal, in season 
and sometimes out of season, of his personal affairs, of his 
tastes and judgments and reminiscences. But I trust 
T have not yet sunk into the stage when garrulity degene- 
rates into twaddle; and it may be worth while, for the 
sake of those whom I love and who love me, to seize the 
interval, brief as it may be, and utilize it by making the 
few hasty notes which I purpose to inscribe in this little 
volume before me. 

My father’s sixty-fourth anniversary was his last. He 
died April 25, 1844, a few months before completing his 
sixty-fifth year. He was in the last year of his life a hale 
and vigorous man, of burly port and figure, full of mental 


1 These notes were written at intervals and finished in April, 1880. 
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as well as bodily activity; he was capable of more physi- 
cal exertion than I think I am now capable of myself; 
his mind was assuredly fresher and his interests more 
various and versatile than mine now are, or indeed ever 
were. He was taken without illness, without warning of 
any kind, by an apoplectic stroke; and if any adverse 
blow of that or any other kind were to befall me, I do not 
suppose that I have any greater strength and stamina to 
resist it than he had, but rather less ; though I should add 
that he had suffered more than one serious illness in the 
course of his life, such as I have myself been wholly free 
from. I feel therefore that I hold my life in my hand; 
but I shall be content, more than content, to surrender it, 
whenever the good God who has thus far sustained me 
shall be pleased graciously to demand it. In the mean- 
while I will bethink myself of leaving some trifling 
memorial of the life for which I have so was cause to 
be grateful. 

I may say, and I trust with some innocent satisfaction, 
that no man ever more exactly fulfilled the modest wishes 
and aspirations, in a worldly point of view, of the father 
to whom he owed his being, his education, and his putting 
forth in life, than by God’s blessing I have been enabled 
to do. 

My father’s views and hopes for me were not of the 
highest ; but when he sent me to the University, having 
renounced for me the career of a writership in India, 
which I was prepared for, and on which I was about to 
enter with no unfavourable auspices, his warmest and 
brightest wish was that I should attain such University 
honours as would secure me a fellowship, that I should 
become a tutor in my College and make myself useful 
and more or less prominent during some years’ residence 
therein, nor leave it till I had laid in a store of academic 
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learning and achieved an academic reputation. He 
hoped that I might make myself well reputed in litera- 
ture as a scholar or divine, and eventually earn for myself 
promotion to one of the higher dignities in the Church, 
to which his inclination and my own pointed for my 
profession. Such was the course of life which would have 
been his own dearest wish for himself, and such I have 
no doubt he would himself have realized, but for the 
circumstance of his being born of Presbyterian parents, 
and disqualified by his early training and prepossessions 
for the attainment of a University degree, and of the 
advantages and opportunities it would have opened to 
him. I believe, had it been otherwise, he would have 
been an ornament to the Church: he would have written 
histories, and declaimed sermons, and risen at least to 
a Deanery: but he would not have married at six and 
twenty, and whatever might have been eventually the 
issue of his loins, the actual I, myself I, should never 
have come into being. It pleased God otherwise. It 
became possible that I should be born into the world; 
and it has been so ordered that I have myself passed 
through precisely the career which, as I said, I believe 
my father might have enjoyed himself, and which I am 
very sure he most desired and very hopefully anticipated 
for me. If I have experienced my share of disappoint- 
ments and mortifications in life, this accomplishment 
of my dear father’s wishes for me may naturally afford 
me the most profound satisfaction, and gives me spirit 
to look forward to the kindly remembrance of my 
family. ... 

I had proceeded no further than this point in my 
intended reminiscences when this little book was laid 
aside in a table drawer and forgotten or neglected. The 
loss of my eldest brother Herman (Feb. 8, 1874) has been 
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a great blow to me, and has deadened very much my 
interest in a personal career which through all my earlier 
years was linked with his every day and almost every 
hour, and in which I have been almost surprised to dis- 
cover since he has gone how constantly I was wont to 
refer almost everything I did or said to what he would 
have done or said in the same circumstances. As time 
flows on new interests and new sympathies arise, and 
seem fully to occupy our thoughts and affections; but no 
intimacy, no identity of soul can ever again be that of 
brother with brother, while they are growing in body 
and mind together, observing life in common, learning 
with one another and from one another, and enjoying 
the unconscious harmony of encouragement on the one 
hand and deference on the other. 

Recurring this day (Sept. 16, 1877) to the first pages 
of this little book, if book it ever becomes, I will begin 
by referring to some pleasing lines of Statius which 
I often recur to as singularly appropriate to my father’s 
character and also to the end appointed him. 


‘Quid referam expositos servato pondere mores ? 

Quae pietas? quam vile lucrum? quae cura pudoris? 
Quantus amor recti? rursusque, ubi dulce remitti, 
Gratia quae dictis? animo quam nulla senectus? 
Reepinge on Om Raperis, genitor, non indigus aevi, 

Non nimius; trinisque decem quinquennia lustris 
Iuncta ferens . . . sed nec leti tibi ianua tristis: 


Sed te torpor iners, et mors imitata quietem, 
Explicuit, falsoque tulit sub Tartara somno},’ 


My father, like the parent whose loss Statius com- 
memorates, was a man of great literary accomplishments, 
a good modern linguist, and an enthusiastic student of 


? Statius, Silvarum Lib. V. 3. 246. 
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the most classical works in modern languages. He 
began life with an ardent desire for literary distinction, 
and to the last was a frequent writer both in prose and 
verse. He published three volumes of metrical compo- 
sitions, chiefly translations, for his taste was rather 
imitative than original, and he was sensible, I am afraid 
too keenly sensible, that his performance fell far short of 
his lofty aims and aspirations. I have met with a notice 
in his friend the elder D'Israeli’s Literary Character 
which I cannot but think is meant playfully to apply 
to him. 

‘IT once heard an amiable author, whose literary career 
has perhaps not answered the fond hopes of youth, 
declare that he would retire to some solitude where, if 
any would follow him, he would found a new order of 
The Disappointed.’ 

I was born at No. 14, East Street, Red Lion Square, 
on the 8th of March in the year 1808. My father had 
begun his married life between two and three years 
before, and was living as a struggling young barrister 
mostly on the allowance of his own and his wife’s parents, 
picking up a few stray briefs and adding to his little 
gains by divers desultory contributions to the periodicals 
of the day. His means were scanty, and continued to be 
so for many years; but he had some future prospects 
which forbade him to despair during the period of his 
early efforts. 

The first nine years of my life were passed in this 
narrow and rather gloomy street, except when our resi- 
dence was broken by an annual flitting for a lawyer’s long 
vacation to my grandparents’ homes in Devonshire. 
Some years ago I took some of my children to see the 
street in which their father had been born, and observing 
a notice of apartments to let in the windows of the well- 
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remembered abode I knocked and entered. I found the 
house let off to a number of lodgers, evidently of a very 
humble class, with a bed, or beds, apparently in every 
room. I felt proud of my parents’ brave spirit in endur- 
ing life, and enjoying it, in such mean quarters. But 
their home, I well know, was home to them however 
homely. I can remember now the little dinners they 
gave; how carefully they decked out the rooms and dressed 
themselves for the occasion ; and I have some recollec- 
tion of various kind and witty and happy friends who 
made some of their ‘Nights’ Ambrosian and Attic’. 

My father was engaged every day at ‘chambers’ in 
Lincoln’s Inn. My mother kept the house in the true 
spirit of the admirable Hausfrau in Schiller’s Song of the 
Bell. Her family increased rapidly, and five of us were 
first bred in this little domicile. She taught us all our 
first elements, and proud, dear soul, she was of her 
achievements as we all returned from school or college 
with more or less distinction. She was hard put to it for 
time to teach us, and still more for the means of giving 
us all the requisite daily exercise in the narrow little 
streets among which our abode was situated. My elder 
brother, Herman ?, and myself were trusted from the age 

* Among these were Dr. Parr, 
John Murray, the elder Disraeli, 
Edmund Kean, and more particu- 
larly his old college friends and 


associates, Denman, Shadwell, and 
Horner. 


was called to the Bar in 1831, and 
was a member of the Western 
Circuit. Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies 
(1847), and for India (1860). He 
married in 1834 Caroline Penelope, 


2 Herman, eldest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Merivale, born Nov. 8, 1806, 
died Feb. 8, 1874. He was educated 
at Harrow, and was head of the 
school in 1823; entered at Oriel 
College, Oxford, became a scholar 
of Trinity, Fellow of Balliol, first 
Ireland Scholar and Professor of 
Political Economy at Oxford. He 


daughter of Rev. William Villiers 
Robinson and sister of Sir George 
Stamp Robinson, Bart., of Crauford, 
near Kettering. He was the author 
of various politico-economical and 
historical studies, besides contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh and other 
reviews. 
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of seven and six respectively to take our hoops into the 
sequestered recesses of Queen’s Square, where a key of 
admission had been obtained for us; but we more com- 
monly amused ourselves with playing on the pavement 
which surrounded the enclosure, disturbing, I fear, the 
serenity of that quiet, and in those days somewhat august 
retirement. 

There I watched the first ‘restoration’ of St. George 
the Martyr’s Church (it has been restored a second time 
since), and acquired perhaps a certain taste for brick 
and mortar which has never quite deserted me. My 
children will be amused to hear how on the pavement 
of that square Herman and I exercised a singular 
game of Roman history by the trundling of our hoops. 
Different portions of the whole area were marked out 
in our minds as provinces and countries, and we enacted 
in them, in some inexplicable way, the wars of which 
we had been reading in our Goldsmith. I would 
particularly specify that the piece of pavement at the 
north end of the square represented Italy. At the north- 
east corner under No. 22, the house occupied at the time 
-by our uncle, Mr. Heath, an irregular square of flags, 
which still I believe exists as well defined as ever, 
was regarded as the City of Rome. There the consuls 
were duly elected, and in their year of office they drove 
their hoops along the regular lines of parallel flagging 
which extended westward therefrom (there were few 
such bits of regular or parallel paving in London in 
those days), each line representing some good or evil 
quality, and the career of the consul was denoted by the 
line which his hoop followed. I only remember that 
the strict line of public virtue was the narrow path of 
the kerbstone, and few magistrates kept it to the end. 

I will add one more reminiscence. At the north-west 
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corner of the square there is a narrow blind alley, or 
cul-de-sac, dark and damp looking. We called it Egypt 
and always had a mysterious dread of it, partly perhaps 
because it was guarded by a chained dog and we dared 
not, enter it; but we had hardly heard then of the 
‘latrator Anubis.’ I sometimes walk round the old 
square now; but to this day I am conscious of uneasy 
apprehensions when I look down the jaws of this dark 
abyss. 

At the time of which I am speaking I was certainly 
not more than six years old. I note the time by 
remembering how after Mr.“Denman, my father’s early 
friend, had dined with us one day and spoken with 
animation of the successes of the Allies against Napoleon 
and the imminent prospect of his overthrow, we paced 
the square with boyish exultation and bravado, specu- 
lating on the fall of the tyrant, the terror of our child- 
hood, of whose greatness and wickedness everybody 
around us had spoken, as long as ever we could 
remember. This could not have been later than my 
sixth birthday in March, 1814. 

This allusion to Napoleon, the ‘Boney, as he was 
commonly called, of my childish days, serves to remind 
me of my first impressions of political events. My 
notice of such things goes back to the rumour of 
‘ Boney’s’ death at the battle of Dresden. This, I should 
say, is the earliest actual incident I can recall to memory, 
occurring as it did late in the summer of 1813, when 
I was about five and a half years old. I have indeed 
a vague recollection of the talk in the family about 
the assassination of Perceval in 1812; but this may 
have been some months later than the actual event. 
I well remember however the drinking-cup which was 
given to me to use in the nursery, decorated with 
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a very villainous-looking portrait of the murderer, 
Bellingham. I can still call to remembrance the 
painted engravings of the battles of Salamanca and 
Vittoria in my nursery, and of the storming of Badajoz, 
more alarming than either of them. In our earliest 
days the name of the dreadful ‘Boney’ was often used 
as an instrument of discipline by our nursemaids; and 
when we were reluctant to leave the sea-beach at their 
bidding, the innocent collier brigs in the offing were 
often pointed out to us as the ships in which the con- 
quering tyrant was coming to invade England and put 
us all to death. Indeed the conversation we heard at 
our elders’ tables was often tinged with despondent 
anxiety at the dangers of the country and the prospects 
of invasion, not without bitter complaints of the hardness 
of the times and the weight of taxes. 

I cannot indeed pretend that my own imagination 
was much affected by these anxieties, but I was deeply 
interested in the stories I heard from time to time of 
the preparations that had been made so recently for 
encountering a descent upon England. I was _ told, 
for instance, how my grandfather had at one time 
secured a farm-house in the centre of Devonshire as 
a retreat for his family, while he was to be engaged 
himself actively in their defence. Many years after- 
wards, a lady who was about to marry the incumbent 
of the parish took occasion to ask me whether it was 
a very retired situation. ‘So much so, Madam,’ I replied, 
‘that my family selected it as a place which Napoleon 
himself would be unable to discover.’ 

But my early recollections are far more associated 
with the enthusiasm and triumph which attended upon 
our successes in the years that followed. I was brought 
up, as it were, in a blaze of illuminations. In the year 
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1813 the commemoration of our victories in Spain 
followed in endless succession. The generation for 
whom I write have never seen the sort of thing which 
answered for an illumination in those days, when gas 
was still unknown or at least unapplied to such purposes. 
The fronts of public buildings were bedizened with oil 
in glass cups of various colours, in which pictorial 
devices were represented, crowns and sceptres, lions and 
unicorns, and above all Britannia herself and the King 
and the Queen and the Prince Regent, larger than life. 
I suppose the lustre they shed was much less than that 
of gas, but my eyes at all events were stronger and 
keener, and I never see an illumination in these latter 
days that does not look dim and pale and spiritless in 
comparison with the glories of its ancient prototypes. 

And here I would inform posterity that the British 
Museum of those days was illuminated by burning fuel 
set in the vases which crowned the summit of its long 
lines of dead wall—nay, call not dead the living 
expression of its stately proportions—which ran in front 
of the old Montagu House. Why do we sweep away, 
one after another, so many of the noble fabrics of the 
Dutch or French style of two centuries ago? I love 
the grand old place, though no vestige of it now remains; 
for it was in the large, formal, terraced garden of this 
palace that we were allowed to enjoy our play and 
exercise for one or more years of our childhood. How 
we amused ourselves in it I have no recollection or 
conception, but I know we rejoiced in it immensely ; 
and I think I may trace to such early associations the 
high respect I have always had for the Louis quatorze 
style both of palace and gardens. 

Our parents had few resources for our outdoor amuse- 
ment. My father indeed was fond of walking, and we 
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were constant companions of his walks at a time when 
from the centre of Bloomsbury one could get into the 
fields in a few minutes, and roam in the secluded privacy 
of the Highgate ponds and of Hampstead Heath. But 
these walks were generally haunted by a horror of their 
own. In those days every turnstile into the fields was, 
as it seemed to me, always beset by some wretched, 
loathsome outcast of humanity, who came there to trade 
upon the exposure of its sores and plague-spots. I seem 
to have still before me some of these terrible objects, 
which frightened quite as much as they disgusted me. 
This kind of persecution, still rife abroad, has almost 
ceased in our favoured land. I will not inquire how 
it has been effected; but certainly children have been 
relieved from a sad and useless tax on their sensi- 
bilities. 

The dwellers in the centre of our large city had 
another resource at the time of which I am writing 
which is not enjoyed by their modern successors. 
A frequent recreation of my father’s was to take his 
children on the river in a wherry, such as was always 
to be found plying for hire at the various ‘stairs’ on 
the waterside. In these light craft we used to run 
up or down the river with the tide, rowed by a single 
waterman, who was most commonly a one-legged relic 
of some naval action of the day. In these excursions 
I noticed and watched the erection of the Southwark, 
the Waterloo, and the Vauxhall Bridges, as I have since 
been a witness to the building of all the other bridges 
now existing. I can remember the stones laid out in 
preparation for the Waterloo Bridge before an arch of 
it had been turned. It was begun before the battle 
from which it takes its name, and I think some other 
name had been originally destined for it. I well 
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remember the quaint configuration of the old London 
Bridge, but I cannot boast of having ever ‘shot’ it. 
Nor can my memory go back to the time when heads 
were exhibited on London Bridge or Temple Bar; but 
I have a faint idea of bodies hanging in chains beimg 
pointed out to me at a distance at Blackwall. 

While speaking of London as it was in those early 
days and of my own rambles in it, I may mention that 
I remember when all the realm beyond the New Road 
was in fields, and the laying out of the Regent’s Park 
was beginning to be talked of, but not, I think, yet 
begun. The building and planning of Regent Street 
is all within my recollection, and I frequently had the 
opportunity of watching it. I noticed particularly 
the dilapidated gable which stood rather picturesquely 
for a time at the north-east corner of Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, and was much delighted at seeing it 
represented in a stage scene at some pantomime of the 
day. But here Iam a little anticipating, 

My father’s mode of life, as was usual I suppose with 
the young lawyers of his time, was to keep close to his 
work through nine months of the year, as a Chancery 
barrister, seldom leaving London except for a Sunday 
in the country, and taking a long holiday throughout 
the summer vacation from early in August to November. 
This holiday he uniformly passed in Devonshire. There 
were the residences of the parents of both my father and 
mother, and between the two paternal houses the whole 
of his vacation was passed every year successively. My 
grandfather, Mr. Merivale, lived at Barton Place, two 
miles north of Exeter; Dr. Drury lived at Cockwood 
House, near Starcross, ten miles to the south of it. 
From the period of my earliest recollection my mother 
used to take the. young ones in a post-chaise, as long 
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as such a narrow vehicle would hold them, while my 
father more commonly followed by mail or stage. In 
our summer journey down we slept two, and later only 
one night on the road. Returning in the winter the 
journey was a day longer. It was a long and wearisome 
expedition at the best, and wonderful was the spirit 
with which my mother bore it. I think we were quiet 
children, and occupied ourselves mostly with our books; 
but in the dusk of the evening she used to while away 
the long hours with stories and songs, and was always 
cheerful and never irritable. : 
Our holiday was divided about equally between the 
two family places. Both of them were beautiful spots, 
and both gave us the run of extensive fields and planta- 
tions, in which we were free to wander at pleasure. At 
both of them we invented amusements which lasted 
through many years. We mapped out Barton Place into 
imaginary countries, and enacted their histories, which 
we recorded in many little volumes, giving names to all 
the seats and many of the gates and trees which still 
remain fixed in my memory. Herman was a boy of 
high intellectual character, a great and various reader, 
and his amusements generally took the direction of 
imitating what he had been last reading. His study of 
Bruce and Mungo Park’s travels, for instance, led us to 
make many rambles about the hills and along the course 
of the brooks, while we imagined ourselves involved in 
all the hardships and perils of African exploration, in 
which he led the way and I was for the most part 
a devoted follower. I think, however, that being less 
encumbered with learning, I was the one who struck 
out more of novelty and invention. The taste which 
we both equally had for this kind of amusement, this 
historical interest as I may call it, was directly and 
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distinctly derived from my father, who had been much 
addicted to it in his own youth. Whence he derived 
it I cannot guess, for none of his own generation nor 
of the elders of his family seem to have had any such 
interests; but what I may call the historic instinct 
seemed to crop up again and again among our younger 
brothers and sisters. 

Our love and admiration for Barton Place was enthu- 
siastic. We had always been assured that it was the 
prettiest place in the world, and we accepted the assur- 
ance willingly and retained it faithfully. Very pretty it 
certainly was, much more so at that time than it has 
been of late years, since road and rail have marred the 
features of the bright winding river that flows at its foot. 
Nor were we much less enchanted with Cockwood, which 
I have lived to see also spoilt by a railroad which has 
destroyed all its character. At this spot, situated on 
the verge of the broad estuary of the Exe, opposite to 
Exmouth, we became first acquainted with the sea, 
which lay in open view from the plantations. The 
beach of the Warren and Langston cliff were about 
a mile distant, and afforded us endless amusement, not 
in boating or sailing ourselves, but in floating our little 
crazy vessels on the land-locked pools which lodged 
among the rocks or rippled through the sand. Never, 
I should think, were children so easily pleased and so 
persistently amused with such childish pleasures. 

Meanwhile our studies were advancing. Herman 
seemed to learn everything by intuition. I don’t think 
he had any regular instruction at all. My father read 
much to us and talked easily with us, but seldom gave us 
regular tuition for three days together. It was from 
Herman himself that I, for my part, received most of my 
teaching after I. had imbibed the first elements from 
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my mother. Our grandfather Merivale had fortunately 
a keen sense of the importance of ciphering, and re- 
quired us to attend him and labour through long rule- 
of-three sums every morning before breakfast. One day 
the new novel of Waverley came down to the house, and 
the elders, father, mother, and aunts, pretended to shrink 
from the task of venturing upon it. It was agreed that 
Herman should make the first trial and be excused his 
morning sum. He yawned over it for half an hour and 
then begged to do the sum instead. At Cockwood my 
grandfather Drury gave him more regular Latin lessons, 
and was immensely struck and interested by his extra- 
ordinary abilities. The stories I have heard of his early 
acquirements and talents fully equal those I have read of 
other precocious geniuses ; but they are mostly obliterated 
now, and why should they be remembered ? 

While Herman was kept a good deal at Cockwood 
apart from me, I had the companionship of a younger 
brother, Reginald, a lively, careless boy, with whom 
I unbent in more childish amusements even than those 
I have described with my elder associate. I only hope 
he learned half as much from me as I had done from 
Herman. I think I always had a faculty of amusing 
myself indiscriminately with very different companions. 

The family at Barton Place consisted of my grand- 
father and grandmother and two aunts, Nancy and 
Fanny, both some years younger than my father. Of 
these, Aunt Nancy, always delicate, died of a decline in 
1815, in a house on the Strand at Dawlish. She was 
kind, clever and lively, fondly admired by the family, 
but from her weakly constitution unable to take much 
notice of us children. Aunt Fanny, on the other hand, 
devoted herself to us, particularly during one or more 
winters when we were left behind mainly under her 
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care. We regarded her as a second mother, and from 
her we learned much in every way. In the year 1818 
she married Mr. Mallet and went with him to reside 
first in London (52, Gower Street), and afterwards for 
many years at Hampstead, where she died in 1851". 

My grandfather, John Merivale, was the only child of 
Samuel Merivale, who, coming out of Northamptonshire 
(Middleton Cheney), had settled in Devon in early life 
as a Presbyterian minister. His first charge was at 
Tavistock, where he married a Miss Shellaber, my great- 
grandmother, and in later life made a second marriage 
with the widow of a Mr. Manning. Samuel Merivale re- 
moved to Exeter, had for a time a charge at Thorverton, 
and was theological tutor at a Dissenting Academy in 
Exeter. He was a man of cultivated mind, having been 
educated by Dr. Doddridge, and he retained through life 
the habit of assiduous study in various branches of 
literature. He kept up a literary correspondence with 
the dissenting divines and philosophers of the period in 
the West, and my father compiled a biography of him 
from the ample records of his own life which he left in 
his letters, tracts, and essays. This biography I possess 
in manuscript. My father naturally wished to publish 
what had caused him much labour, and what seemed to 
him, and perhaps justly, to possess much real value as 
an illustration of the literary life of the last century in 
the provinces, and among the educated class of Noncon- 
formists. But the publication would even then have 


1 John Lewis Mallet was the 
eldest son of Mallet du Pan and 
settled in England in 1798. On 
the death of his father in 1800 he 
was appointed by Mr, Pitt to a sub- 
ordinate office under the Board of 
Audit, from which he was soon 
afterwards promoted .to that of 


Secretary, a post which he held 
until his retirement in 1849. He 
was twice married—first in 1808 to 
Miss Lucy Baring, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, and who died 
without children in 1813—secondly 
to Miss Frances Merivale. 
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been very unremunerative, and I fear every year rapidly 
diminishes the number of those who could be expected 
to take any interest in it. 

My grandfather married in early life Ann, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Katencamp, an Exeter merchant. The father 
had been sent over to England as a boy from. Bremen, 
his native place, at the suggestion of a young Baring, 
a fellow-townsman, who had come over to seek his 
fortune in the woollen trade at Exeter twenty years 
earlier, and offered him a footing in his own business. 
Baring prospered and founded the great family of his 
name that flourishes in England at the present day. 
He built the family house at Mount Radford, in the 
parish of St. Leonard’s, Exeter, which was afterwards 
sold and has been occupied by a school in my day. 
Young Katencamp flourished also, and he too built 
himself a house in Holloway, over against Mount Rad- 
ford, and was for a time at the head of a considerable 
business. This business however failed, and the founder 
became much reduced in circumstances in his latter 
years. He had a family of several sons and three 
daughters. The sons all went into mercantile business 
of one kind or another, but all except one died young 
and, I fear, left no good repute behind them. They 
furnished my good grandmother, however, with texts for 
many a sermon against Voltaire and strong liquors, and 
I hope I have profited by the warning of their evil 
examples'. One son flourished as a West India mer- 
chant, retired and lived at Bath (where he is commemo- 
rated by a singular epitaph conspicuous in the Abbey 
Church), and eventually left my father a good part of 
his fortune. This however suffered, I imagine, the fate 


1 Another son, Philip, a youth of great promise, went to sea ; but his 
career was cut short by fever. 


Cc 
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of other West India property, and realized much less 
than was originally anticipated. The name of Herman 
which has been, and I hope will be still perpetuated in 
our family, came through this uncle to my father, and 
hence the succession to my nephew, my eldest son, and 
grandson. 

John Merivale, my grandfather, being an only child 
(an elder sister had died in early youth), inherited a little 
fortune, to which he succeeded in the prime of life when 
he was just about to be married (1773). Having enough 
to live upon in the simple style to which he had been 
bred, he unfortunately did not care to engage in any 
business or profession. There is a story that his uncle, 
Mr. Shellaber, was anxious that he should enter into the 
Presbyterian ministry ; but this he did not choose to do. 
He was fully imbued with the tenets of the denomination 
in which he had been bred, which had at this time 
become pronounced Unitarian ; but I have no doubt he 
was sincerely distrustful of his own abilities for the 
discharge of duties which involved in his mind the most 
serious responsibilities. Mr. Shellaber had made a will 
in his favour, but was so angry at this refusal that he 
took the journey from Bideford, his residence, to London, 
in order to see his lawyer and take measures for cutting 
off his nephew from the inheritance. I suppose he rode 
the whole way, as was the custom of the time, and when 
he got to the Hercules Pillars at Hyde Park Corner he 
found himself suffering from a bad cold. He got into his 
inn and sent a note to his lawyer to call on him the next 
day. The lawyer happened to be from home, and did 
not obey the summons for one or more days. By that 
time the cold had become a fever, and the fever carried 
off the old man before he could effect his dreadful pur- 
pose. So my grandfather got his money. Mr. Shellaber’s 
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name was Walter; and when I had a third son, having 
called one after my father and a second after myself, 
I thought it time to pardon the ancient and disappointed 
injury and adopt the name into the family. May it be 
perpetuated in the descendants of our own ‘ Walter.’ 
Nevertheless I fear the inheritance was after all a fatal 
one. It gave my grandfather, shy and indolent perhaps 
by nature, an excuse for making no effort to improve his 
fortunes, or what was of more importance, to exert 
his natural abilities. He continued to live very quietly 
at Exeter till past middle life, mingling very little, 
I believe, in company, and acquiescing quite contentedly 
in the inferior social position to which dissenters were 
relegated in a cathedral -city, the resort in those days of 
the fashionable people of the county. He was a man of 
ordinary home education, fond of reading, though in a 
desultory way; but hardly a student, or devoted to any 
particular branch of science or literature. His library, 
as I remember it, appeared to consist mainly of the books. 
he inherited from his father, sermons and treatises of 
dissenting divines, with some of the ordinary books 
of history, such as Robertson’s; and of the English 
poetry then in vogue; and, whence or why I cannot 
imagine, a long set of Voltaire’s works, from which 
indeed, duly selected, my good grandmother taught me 
my first lessons in French. I don’t think he ever wrote 
anything. In later life I remember him taking long 
solitary rambles in the plantations of his estate at Barton 
Place, and playing on the flute. Some spots in the 
grounds are even now identified to me with his figure, 
sitting pensively on a seat, or leaning over a brook with 
his instrument to his mouth. I don’t know anything 
that is more apt to bring an unbidden tear to my eye 
now, than the sound of a flute al fresco in the twilight. 
C2 
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My grandfather was of middle size, rather rough and 
hardfavoured (I speak of his appearance in old age; but 
an early drawing gives him delicate features and a very 
pleasant expression), with bushy eyebrows and red 
cheeks. He wore a dark bob-wig, a brown, and I think 
on Sundays a black cutaway coat, and generally what were 
called Hessian boots, of black leather reaching to the 
knee with atassel. He continued through life a Unita- 
rian by creed and a staunch dissenter, but his sentiments 
were not incompatible with the warmest loyalty to the 
Sovereign and ready acceptance of the established law 
both in Church and State. He was indeed a dissenter of 
the Hanoverian type, and held himself to lie under the 
deepest obligation to the Constitution which secured him 
liberty of conscience, which was all he claimed or desired. 
He was a devout student of Scripture, an earnest believer 
in Revelation, and showed himself a good and con- 
scientious Christian in all his sayings and doings. My 
grandmother, with the same creed, was more sensitive 
and spiritual in her nature. One little book which she 
printed for her children and grandchildren is an agree- 
able monument of her piety and of her ability also. 

There was, and I believe still is, but one Unitarian 
Chapel in Exeter, known as George’s Chapel, so called 
not from the saint, but from one of our kings of the 
name; the third I imagine. On Sunday mornings my 
grandfather walked in to attend worship at ‘ Meeting’ 
with his whole household. The usual minister was 
a Mr. Manning, the son by a former marriage of 
Samuel Merivale’s second wife. Dr. Lant Carpenter 
was at one time a preacher there also. His views were 
more advanced than those of the elders of his congrega- 
tion, and he sometimes spiced them with the liberal 
politics of the day, which gave offence. At one time my 
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grandfather refused to attend his ministrations, and then 
he had no other resource but to hold a service in his own 
house, on which occasions 1 was sometimes put up to read 
the chapter from the Bible. He added himself a sermon 
from the store of printed discourses of dissenting divines 
with which his library was abundantly furnished. I fear 
I did not derive much spiritual edification from the moral 
essays of Calamy, Butcher, Amory and others. 

The first part of my father’s long vacation was gener- 
ally spent at Barton Place. In September we moved to 
Cockwood for another month or six weeks. My grand- 
father, Dr. Drury, had been master of Harrow School, and 
had retired with a competent fortune to the place he had 
long been preparing for the retreat of his old age. Very 
beautiful were the plantations, very comfortable the 
house, which lay on the verge of the estuary of the Exe. 
Nothing could be more charming than the rising of the 
spring tide of a fine morning up to the low boundary wall 
before our windows. The place has been long sold, the 
house pulled down, the railroad driven between its site 
and these tidal waters. The walks in the grounds are 
almost obliterated, and the seats and arbours which 
decked it have all utterly perished. The woods have 
grown and outgrown all proportion, but neither the 
hand of man nor of nature can destroy the glorious 
prospect over land and sea and estuary which there are 
none now to appreciate and enjoy. 

Dr. Drury was a good scholar, a man of much taste 
and refinement both in mind and manners, of peculiar 
suavity and grace of deportment. He had had, I sup- 
pose, enough of boys’ society, and was not very accessible 
‘to me, though to Herman’s genius he unbent with love 
and admiration. Mrs. Drury was an exceedingly clever 
woman. She had been the soul of the old establishment 
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at: Harrow, but her health had suffered from a lingering 
ailment which deprived her of the sight of one eye (over 
which she wore a forbidding green shade), and her lively 
temper was perhaps in her old age a little soured!. She 
had been a great writer of fugitive verse, and her ready 
and pungent wit was highly lauded and perhaps a little 
feared. In her latter days her nervous system quite 
broke down; she retired to her room and for some years 
before her death I never saw her but once when I was 
allowed to take leave of her. 

My grandfather Drury had been always exceedingly 
fond of the theatre. While he was at Harrow Brinsley 
Sheridan came for a time, in his best days, to reside 
there, and I believe Dr. Drury was drawn to him by 
similarity of tastes. In those simple days the lovers of 
the drama would find enjoyment in frequenting the 
provincial theatre when they had little opportunity of 
getting to London. It was on the boards of the Exeter 
theatre that Dr. Drury first saw Edmund Kean, when in 
his obscurity and poverty he was an actor of all work 
from Richard IIT to Harlequin. Dr. Drury was much 
struck with the tokens of genius he seemed to display, 
saw him more than once on the stage and took some 
private notice of him. In the summer of 1813 Mr. Pascoe 
Grenfell, one of the trustees of Drury Lane theatre, 
happened to come to Devonshire, and was on the look- 
out for some one to produce on the London boards, to 
redeem his concern, if possible, from the low estate into 
which it had then, in the height of John Kemble’s 
popularity, fallen. Visiting Dr. Drury at Cockwood he 

* A story is told of Theodore He did so and broke the glass. 
Hook being urged, the first evening Next morning when Mrs. Drury 
of his arrival at Harrow, by the big appeared with her green shade— 


bully Lord Byron, to throw a stone There,’ said Byron, ‘you'll catch 
at Mrs. Drury’s bedroom window. it ; you have knocked out her eye.’ 
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heard the praises of Edmund Kean, who was at the time 
performing at Exeter. He was induced to attend one of 
his performances, and was at once struck with him. An 
engagement ensued, and after some delays and mortifica- 
tions Kean was brought out at Drury Lane. My father, 
fond himself of the drama and a good judge of acting, 
took a great interest in Kean’s success, and I was allowed 
myself to become quite familiar as a boy with him and 
his household. His son Charles was nearly of my own 
age, and we were great friends and did a little acting 
together from the first. I had the satisfaction of seeing 
Edmund Kean in some of his parts while he was in the 
height of his powers. And here I will anticipate some 
years to relate a curious incident which happened to me 
in connexion with the Keans in the year 1821. 

In the summer of that year Queen Caroline, who had 
been the idol of the mob twelve months before, had 
considerably fallen in their favour. But she still showed 
herself in public, and tried to recover her popularity, 
attended by her little court, who were supposed to follow 
her now rather reluctantly. She gave out that she would 
attend Drury Lane theatre, and commanded Richard III, 
in which Kean was of course to play. It was in the first 
week of August; I must have just come home for my 
summer holidays. The Keans, not a little excited on the 
occasion, asked me and Reginald to dine with them and 
go to the performance. I remember Kean declaring in 
his jocose vein that he had no respect for Her Majesty 
and would not make his bow to her on the stage, not he. 
‘Oh yes, my dear, to be sure you will now!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Kean, with her Irish accent. ‘No, I won't, said 
Kean; ‘you shall see.’ So we went, all the more delighted 
at the prospect of a row. We were placed in the upper 
stage box on the left, opposite to the royal box on the 
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right, of the spectators. The Queen entered with her | 
following of gentlemen and ladies, among whom the 
most conspicuous was a slender personage in black court 
dress and powdered hair. The play began, and Kean made 
his bow most obsequiously. He was in his best spirits, 
and played his best. Between the scenes he would go 
behind the slips and play absurd antics for our amuse- 
ment, and he captivated us not less successfully than he 
captivated the lady Anne on the stage. By-and-by, 
while the play was proceeding, the Queen beckoned to 
the gentleman, who was standing stiffly behind her chair, 
and whispered a word to him. He retired to the back of 
the box and returned with a tumbler containing fluid, of 
a strong mahogany colour, certainly, whatever it might 
be. The Queen ‘partook, and a few moments afterwards 
rose from her seat and withdrew with all her cortége 
from the theatre. The play went on; but next day the 
papers announced that Her Majesty was taken ill at 
Drury Lane and was confined to her chamber. Next 
day the account was worse, fever had set in; the third 
day inflammation supervened; one day more and the 
Queen was dead; and very soon the rumour ran from 
mouth to mouth—the Queen has been poisoned! at the 
theatre in a glass of brandy and water! Now Heaven 
. forbid that I should credit such a ribald scandal, which 
history has wholly refused to ratify. All I can say is that 
if the Queen was poisoned I saw it done! But I have 
been getting too forward in my story and must return to 
earlier reminiscences. 

My earliest recollections of ‘the Play’ are of a humbler 
character. In those days a young couple of gentle birth 
and breeding, such as my father and mother, were not 
ashamed to walk off to the theatre, after their four o’clock 
dinner, and struggle through the crowd into the pit; and 
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from the time we were five or six years old we had 
occasionally the immense pleasure of being taken with 
them. I think my first experience of the kind was at 
Sadlers Wells, which was an easy excursion, and pre- 
sented us with melodramatic spectacles enhanced by the 
accompaniment of real water, more fitted to excite the 
sensibilities of our tender years. I must have been 
very young when I first saw the ‘Red Reiver’ there; for 
it is recorded that on my first introduction to church— 
the church being St. George the Martyr’s in Queen 
Square, a square edifice with galleries on three sides— 
I exclaimed that it was very like Sadlers Wells; and so 
it was. It could have been but a short time after this 
that I enjoyed the privilege of seeing John Kemble in 
‘Cato.’ I seem to have a vivid recollection of his dignified 
performance ; but with all his dignity he condescended 
to a certain clap-trap in setting up his plays, and I have 
still an abiding impression of his being wheeled on to 
the stage in the death scene with a crimson thread 
floating like a stream of blood from his side. Forgive 
me, great ghost, if I was deceived by the imagination 
you so warmly excited. However this may be, there can 
be no illusion about the lion’s head on the epaulettes of 
the Numidian Syphax. It was about this time that 
I must have seen Miss O’Neil—in the ‘ Castle Spectre ’— 
and I think I saw her more than once, tall, fair, and 
handsome; but there was something in her figure or 
dress that did not please me. 

My father used to be very fond of reading Shakespeare 
to us, and a very good reader he was. It was early in 
Kean’s career, I think in 1814, that he compiled a tragedy 
from the three parts of Henry VI, which he entitled 
‘Richard, Duke of York, beginning with the famous 
scene in the Temple gardens, and ending with the 
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death of the hero:—‘So York shall overlook the town 
of York.’ Kean played the principal part and the piece 
had a run of eight or ten nights, which in those times 
was not considered a failure. We young ones were full 
of this play for a long time. It must have been in 1818 
or thereabouts that we undertook to enact it ourselves, 
with the help of the young Denman girls, who had been 
our playfellows from the first. We learnt our parts and 
had some rehearsals, when Mr. Denman, to our great 
distress, stopped it; with the idea, I believe, that such 
familiar intercourse might lead to fatal complications. 
Long before this we used to write tragedies ourselves. 
I must record the only line I remember in my own 
compositions. The personage, a reflection I suppose of 
Falstaff, having fallen in fight and got up after the 
danger was over, exclaims— 


‘O jubilate that I am net dead.’ 


Not exactly Falstaff; but it might pass for Trinculo. 
After one winter and one or more long springs and 
summers spent at Barton Place for the confirmation of 
our health (of which mine at least required no confirma- 
tion, though I was put through many courses of mild 
medicines and of sea-bathing, ‘pro majore cautela’—but 
Herman’s was always more delicate than mine), he was 
launched at school at Harrow in January, 1817, and I was 
sent about the same time to a day school kept by a 
Dr. Lloyd, in No. 1, Keppel Street, Russell Square. With 
Harrow we were familiar from our earliest days. Our 
uncle Harry Drury’s house was always open to my father 
and mother and ourselves, and we grew up in pleasant 
intimacy with a brood of merry and amiable cousins; 
except that we were very shy, and they used to chaff us 
unmercifully. Of my brother at Harrow I shall have 
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much to say presently. In the meanwhile I return to 
affairs of my own in Keppel Street. 

Dr. Lloyd was a dapper little man, I believe a Unita- 
rian minister, got up much like a respectable clergyman 
—a Welshman, with some Welsh temper, I should think, 
though I never suffered from it myself. He was recom- 
mended to us by Sir Samuel Romilly, who had a tender- 
ness for nonconformists in general, and thought the 
slenderest professions of faith the safest. He had two or 
more sons under Dr. Lloyd at the time. There was also 
an East Indian connexion, Prinseps, and I think others of 
good name. I there made acquaintance with Patrick 
Scott, who lived in a handsome house in Russell Square, 
and whom I was destined to meet long afterwards at 
Haileybury, where he and I were friends and rivals. 
There also I first met with John Frere, my future 
brother-in-law. His family, known to us by name and 
through some mutual friends, such as the Richardsons 
and Marriotts, lived at the time in Brunswick Square. 
They were inquiring for a day school for their eldest son, 
of just my own age, to take him off his mother’s hands 
at a critical juncture, and I was invited to go and give all 
necessary information about the school. On that occasion 
I first saw my very dear sister-in-law Anne Frere, sprawl- 
ing about on the floor—and only missed a first sight of 
my future wife, Judith, from the fact that she was in the 
crisis of being born at the moment, I believe, upstairs. 
Mr. Frere asked me the requisite questions, which, I hope, 
but hardly think, I answered without too much shyness 
—and tipped me half-a-crown, whereat I innocently 
rejoiced and ran exulting home, with little prescience of 
the future?. 


1 Mr. George Frere wasthethird Frere, Esq., of Roydon Hall, Nor- 
of seven brothers, sons of John folk. He made the Law his pro- 
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I remember studying and learning a good deal of the 
Metamorphoses at this school, but little else. Dr. Lloyd 
crowded about thirty boys into two very small rooms, 
and tried, I dare say with all his might, to do justice to 
them all, hearing them their appointed lessons in groups 
of half a dozen or so; but I don’t think he ever once 
came down tome. Nevertheless, I learnt my lessons, such 
as they were, in my innocent way, just as diligently as if 
I were competing for the Civil Service, and I suppose the 
kind old man took the will for the deed, for he had the 
impudence to tell Sir Samuel Romilly (as Sir S. told my 
father) that I was the cleverest boy in the school. How- 
ever, what with long hours and little play, I certainly 
overworked myself and got some nervous twitchings, for 
which I was taken to the great Dr. Baillie and duly 
prescribed for. The best remedy, however, was to take 
me away from the school, where I had not remained more 
than two or three months. After Easter, 1817, my father 
tried to give me a little teaching himself; but he had not 
much time or aptitude or inclination for the task. I was 
a docile child as far as book learning went, and got on 
somehow, but fortunately I was very idle about getting 
up of a morning, and my father, by way of punishment, 
imagined to set me on such occasions to write out the 
paradigms of the Greek verbs. ‘lhe consequence was 
that by dint of constant repetition I acquir d a perfect 
familiarity with this abstruse branch of learning, and 


fession and in 1797 entered into generous and kind-hearted withal. 


partnership with Messrs. Foster and 
Cooke, solicitors, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
a partnership which still continues 
in the third generation. He was a 
handsome man, tall and straight, 
with clear cut features and fair 
complexion. His character strong 
and upright, somewhat stern, but 


He married in 1806 Elizabeth 
Raper, only daughter of Dr. William 
Grant, of Rothiemurchus, and sister 
of Sir John Peter Grant, Judge of 
the Supreme Courts of Bombay and 
Calcutta, whose gentle goodness and 
ready sympathy made her home 
the rallying-point of all the family. 
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laid the only solid foundation I ever had in the Greek 
tongue. 

My knowledge of Greek thus happily commenced must 
have have been rudely interrupted by my being sent to 
Harrow (January, 1818), and condemned in the third form 
- to nearly two years of Latin only, as most suitable to my 
years. Poor Herman, weakly in constitution and languid 
in spirit, had suffered much from the rough life of a little 
schoolboy, and there were serious thoughts of taking him 
away as unfitted to encounter them, at the same time that 
his precocious and brilliant abilities seemed to hold out 
the brightest hopes of scholastic success. It was decided 
to send me, stout of heart and hand but not much 
advanced nor very promising in learning, to help him on 
in one way, while he sped me in another. I believe the 
arrangement answered to both of us. Though he con- 
tinued still shy and retiring and took to the last little or 
no interest in the outer life of school, he became suffi- 
ciently reconciled to adverse fortune, and his increasing 
confidence in his splendid abilities, with the conscious- 
ness that they were duly appreciated, sustained him under 
the many mortifications a puny boyhood is heir to. For 
myself, I remember to this day his giving me a construe 
of my first lesson in Tibullus, and so sending me up to 
school fortified against the worst that could befall. 

Harrow School, in the year 1818, was under the govern- 
ment of Dr. Butler, who had succeeded on my grandfather 
Dr. Drury’s retirement in 1805. I suppose that for half 
a century or more, that is from the time that Dr. Thack- 
eray, in the middle of the last century, introduced the 
educational system of Eton, very little if any change had 
been made in the method or subjects of instruction. 
Short school-times and many of them was the rule. On 
three whole school days we all mustered four times in our 
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of the school.’ The first thing I made acquaintance with 
was the system of fagging. This system was applied at 
Harrow in a very modified form. It was the third form 
boys only who were subjected to the yoke, and only the 
fifth and sixth forms were entitled to fag them. There 
were not more than seven or eight of us in all, and 
though any one of the fifth or sixth on calling ‘ Boy’ could 
command our services to an unlimited extent, there were 
too few of us to be of much public benefit. It was 
within doors in our respective houses that the claims fell 
heaviest upon us; but there too my services were for the 
most part monopolized by the Captain of the House, 
whose clothes I brushed, and whose shoes I brought from 
the menial he specially employed to black them, whose 
breakfast I prepared, whose kettle I sometimes filled from 
the pump in the street (he was very particular), and on 
whom I waited generally till I could make my own 
breakfast off the rolls and jam he generously left upon 
his table. From one or more of these ‘masters’ I suffered 
many things, but generally they afforded me a sort of 
sublime protection, coupled sometimes with bitter taunts. 
One of them I remember, a very superfine gentleman 
indeed, said, ‘If the worst came to the worst, I could be 
a footman; but you are not fit even for that.’ I seemed 
to sink into the ground at the npRososs of the prospect 
before me}, 

Among my other duties as ‘lag’ of the school was to 
‘call going up.’ At seven in the morning I was to take 
my stand in the ‘Archway’ or entrance to our house (my 


1 This was John Forbes, eldest rather less afraid, and whom I 
son of Sir Charles Forbes, a well- mention now having this day, 
known East Indian. He succeeded Nov. 6, seen his death announced 
to the baronetey, but died in early at the age of seventy-five. What 
life. He had a younger brother old boys we are, those that remain 
named Charles of whom I was _ of us !—Note by C. M. 
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uncle Harry Drury’s) from the street just opposite to 
Butler’s door. From that door the Doctor might at any 
moment emerge, and as soon as he appeared my duty 
was to rush back into our house and bawl out ‘Sixth 
form going up.’ At his appearance in school all the 
fourth form were expected to be in their places, though 
their respective masters were somewhat more leisurely in 
their attendance. The sixth were also to present them- 
selves, one after another, to ‘say’ their Greek or Latin 
repetition and to present their exercises to be looked 
over. As each of the masters followed I continued to 
repeat my cry, ‘Shell going up’; ‘ Fifth form going up’; 
and last to go up myself and say my say also. Bitterly 
cold was the winter of 1818, and much did I endure in 
these outdoor watchings; nor was I greatly relieved 
when I got into school—the big schoolroom—in which 
one faggot only was allowed to purge the dews of the 
night, and the only light vouchsafed to us at that early 
hour was such as we procured for ourselves by burning 
coils of wax taper, which afforded more amusement than 
illumination. The masters themselves brought their 
tapers with them; I have myself inherited the silver 
taper stand which Dr. Drury used for such occasions. 
We were all glad enough to get away before nine for 
breakfast; the meal which I had myself in prospect 
being of the precarious character I have described. 
Before ten we were expected to be in pupil-room pre- 
paring for second school at eleven. After second school, 
pupil-room again till dinner at one. Third school at 
two, or in summer at three; fourth school at four or five, 
and generally pupil-room between. The mind was not 
kept on the stretch with all these breaks to relieve it, 
but more or less it was occupied from seven till five 
or six three days in the week, and this on the whole 
D 
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provided pretty considerable mental exercise. Doubtless 
there was a great deal of routine and repetition in all 
this. Every lesson was done twice over, in pupil-room 
and again in school, and generally every lesson was 
construed twice through in school. But the system was 
no doubt adapted to the average boy, and for him at 
least I believe it was the best that could have been used. 
Nor was it bad perhaps for the livelier ones that Virgil 
and Horace and such like should in this way become 
ingrained as it were into their very bones and tissues. 

I was one of the lively ones myself, and could skim 
through all that was required of me with sufficient ease 
and rapidity. But, as I have said, I was certainly of 
docile disposition, and submitted to the daily dinning 
into my head of ‘as in praesenti’ and syntax and 
prosody with a laudable equanimity which I am quite 
sure was not without its reward. I had a natural turn 
for Latin verse-writing, and I may say almost lisped in 
longs and shorts. The rhythm of Latin verse had a 
peculiar charm for me. As soon as I had caught the 
tone of the hexameter I used to run on with hundreds of 
imaginary verses, not nonsense verses, but simply ima- 
ginary, fancying myself reciting an epic poem. Nor 
was I more, I think, than twelve years old when I did 
certainly undertake an epic poem in Latin verse, and 
accomplished some hundred or more of lines, one of which 
Tam almost ashamed to sayI still remember—and nota bad 
one—in which I said of the hero of a brilliant retreat :— 

‘Effugies, famaeque fuga servabis honorem.’ 
Nevertheless, in the midst of these easy trials and 
pleasant exercises, black care sometimes came upon me. 
I must confess to my children that I did not altogether 
escape the birch. The first occasion at least was a venial 
one. I was walking down the hill, mooning along on 
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the high road, when I chanced to spy a post on the other 
side; at the same moment a little pebble met my eye at 
my feet. I naturally took up the pebble and cut over 
the post. At that moment Butler came pacing round 
the corner on his horse. ‘What boy is that throwing 
a stone? and on a Sunday too’; for it chanced to be 
Sunday. I gave up my name and was ordered to attend 
‘after first school to-morrow’ for a flogging. I rather 
think I got off on this occasion on the plea of ‘first 
fault’; but I have sometimes asked myself since which 
of the two was the greater delinquent, myself who just 
heaved an innocent little stone at an inanimate log, or 
the reverend doctor who was depriving his poor dumb 
animal of his Sabbath rest. 


‘“Ille crucem sceleris pretium tulit, hic diadema'.’ 


Oh, those little pebbles at Harrow, what a number there 
were of them! I used to think they grew in the holidays. 
And how neatly they fitted the hand! We were always 
throwing them: Archbishop Trench was the neatest shy 
among us; he used to go quietly along the hedges with 
a handful of them intent upon the sparrows, and some- 
times very nearly hitting them. 

Nor can I think that I was much more in fault on 
another occasion when I was subjected to similar chas- 
tisement for failing to work my way satisfactorily through 
the intricate declension of the pronoun otros. What 
tongue is proof against a lapsus in running through— 

ovTos, avrn, TOUTO 

TOUTOU, TavuTyns, TOUTOV, 
let alone the dual and plural of the same demonstrative ? 
Certainly the impression made upon me by this mishap 
was a lasting one. I don’t seem to fix my attention on 


1 Juvenal, Sat. 13. 105. 
D2 
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the word even now without an uneasy apprehension of 
consequences. 

Dr. Butler was a little, active, nervous, wiry man, with 
white powdered head and of very self-restrained de- 
meanour, who had evidently taken great pains to keep 
his naturally quick temperament under strict control. 
I believe he was a most eminently honourable and con- 
scientious man. We looked upon him as strict and 
unbending; no one dared to remonstrate or implore; 
whatever he said he would do, he did it as sure as Fate. 
It used to be pitiable to see how some of the young 
lower masters let themselves be entreated and begged 
off, and how they seemed to enjoy the writhing sup- 
plications of their victims. Butler’s teaching was accurate 
and methodical. He had gained the highest honours at 
Cambridge in mathematics, but in classics he was 
nowhere, nor can I remember getting any insight into 
classical lore from his immediate teaching, nor, which 
was much worse, being directed into any course of 
learning, or in any way kindled to interest or enthu- 
siasm in its pursuit. But I always look back with 
pleasure to the high moral lesson his own character and 
bearing impressed upon us. His words of approbation, 
of which he was not lavish, and which seemed at least to . 
be always well weighed and deliberate, made a great 
impression. Never can I forget my own exultation 
when, on my showing him up an exercise which he was 
pleased to approve of soon after my brother’s leaving the 
school, full of more than common honours, he said with 
his blandest smile to me, ‘Uno avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus}, 

I may mention as an instance of the stiffness of the 


1 Primo avulso non deficit alter 


Aureus.— Aeneid vi. 143. 
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ancient discipline how, when one of our form-masters 
attempted to relieve the dullness of the routine lessons 
by making the boys ‘take places’ according to their 
answering; after this had gone on for a fortnight, 
rather to my contentment who usually came off pretty 
well in such exercises, Butler hearing of it abruptly put 
a stop to it, saying sententiously, that emulation was 
a dangerous stimulant to be reserved for set periodical 
trials and examinations, not to be drawn upon for 
constant and trivial use. I cannot but think that there 
was a moral dignity about this judgment well worthy 
of consideration in an age so otherwise-minded as 
our own. 
“O good old man, how well in thee appears 


The constant service of the antique world, 
’ When service sweat for duty, not for meed.’ 


Of some of the other masters I have little to say. Old 
Evans was a blunt specimen of a generation of peda- 
gogues even then passing away; Mills was an honest 
man and seemed to do his best; Batten, the youngest of 
the staff, a very clever fellow indeed, who worked hard to 
make himself a scholar, and would have succeeded if he 
had lived. But the great genius and pillar of the school 
was my uncle Henry, or Harry Drury, or old Harry as he 
was familiarly known for many a year to Harrovians. As 
a scholar Harry had never been very strictly trained. 
At school and college he had been idle or careless, as 
most Eton and King’s men of his day were; but his 
very remarkable powers of acquisition, and the instinet 
with which he assimilated all the learning he fitfully 
imbibed, had marked him eminent from the first among 
his contemporaries. To this power of learning he added 
the much rarer gift of inspiring learning, of kindling 
imagination and enthusiasm among his pupils, and the 
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gift, not less precious perhaps in a schoolmaster, of 
filling them with the most unbounded confidence in 
himself as a scholar and a teacher. His capacity for 
work was enormous. Often idle and capricious himself 
he had the art of keeping his boys constantly in terror 
of his vigilance, and of managing a whole class while 
his attention was necessarily fixed upon only one at 
atime. As master of the Shell he had a class of sixty or 
seventy in school, and it was universally acknowledged 
that he knew more of all this number, and they knew 
and felt him more, than was the lot of any other form in 
the school. At the same time he managed a boarding- 
house of as many as forty boarders, and his pupils, whom 
he prepared for the work of the school, were for some 
years as many as ninety. And upon all these numbers 
he actually impressed the conviction that he had his eye 
upon them one and all, and accurately gauged their 
acquirements and abilities. A big, stalwart man he was, 
genial but terrible; no other man has ever so elated, no 
other has ever so dismayed and confounded me. The 
success which attended his tuition was remarkable, and 
his pupils almost uniformly took the lead in the com- 
petitions for prizes and scholarships. His supremacy in 
this respect was generously admitted by the Headmaster 
and by all his associates, while his force of character and 
promptness in action gave him high authority in the 
general government of the institution. 

Nevertheless, Harry Drury was not a fortunate man. 
His was the sore mischance of having been put too early 
into an easy position beneath his abilities. He never 
had a chance of showing the extent to which his genius 
might have expanded under harder trials. Moreover 
he was early bitten with a taste for the collecting of 
books, which developed into a genuine bibliomania. As 
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a member of the Roxburghe Club he allowed himself to 
vie with the great lords who figure as the heroes of 
Dibdin’s Memorials, and amassed a library large in the 
number of volumes, magnificent in their bindings, and 
singularly rich in the rarest Codices and Principes. 
Such extravagant indulgence could not fail to hamper 
his fortunes, and in 1827 the inevitable blow fell. From 
that time his health and spirits flagged. He was never 
again the Harry Drury of earlier years, though he long 
retained his powers of teaching and interesting his boys, 
and though the love and admiration of his old pupils 
still clung to him. But worse and worse days were in 
store. The school fell from various causes to low water 
mark, and he had no longer the elasticity of spirit to 
revive or support it. He grew prematurely old, dispirited 
and hopeless, and died of no special ailment at the age of 
sixty-three. Yet he was one of Nature’s great men, and 
I have never seen his like again. Had he been flung 
into India without a friend at the age of sixteen he 
might have founded an empire. 

My uncle, who could not bear to be alone, often took 
us in his postchaise when he ran up to London or on 
other casual expeditions. He was curiously addicted to 
visiting places connected with the murders or other 
horrors of the day. Once he took us to visit the scene 
of the Cato Street conspiracy, soon after the event, in 
the winter of 1820 or 211. Cato Street was an obscure 
and narrow lane turning out of St. John Street at the 
western end of the New Road. You entered it under 
a square arch, and the place of Thistlewood’s rendezvous 
was a loft over a coach-house doorway, the first doorway 


1 The Cato Street conspiracy, a dining together at the house of 
plot, headed by Thistlewood, to Lord Harrowby in Grosvenor 
assassinate the Ministers when Square on Feb, 23, 1820. 
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on the right. In later years I have sometimes looked 
for it, but the name of the street has been changed and 
I was more than once baffled. At last I discovered and 
easily recognized it at the entrance of what is now called 
Horace Street—one feels the slight but subtle connexion 
between the names of Cato and of Horace. Looking at 
it I was observed by a man from within, who addressed 
me, and I entered into conversation with him. He was 
aware of the history of the house, though himself too 
young to remember the circumstances; but it sufficed 
to assure me that I had fixed on the real place. 

It may be worth while to put on record that in the 
summer of 1819, on the July speech-day, the first stone 
of the new speech-room and school-house was laid. The 
old building of John Lyon was grim and severe. What 
remains of it is still grim and severe enough, though its 
character was a little set off by the ingenuity of Cockerell, 
the architect of the new building attached to it. When 
the stone was duly laid all the school, two and two, 
marched over it. A bottle was inserted in which, 
besides the customary coins, was enclosed a ‘Bill of the 
School’ for the quarter. The writing of this Bill was 
entrusted to two of the most meritorious boys, who also 
wrote good hands; Williams (Isaac, the sacred poet of 
later years) wrote it, and Bollaerts superadded flourishes 
and decorations. I saw them at work upon it, and 
I remember the first promptings of vanity which made 
me regret that my own name occupied an undistin- 
guished place in the third form, whereas I had reason 
to expect that a month later I might figure as head of 
the Lag Remove of the Fourth. ‘What shadows we are, 
and what shadows we pursue!’ Some more remin- 
iscences of that auspicious day occur to me. Bollaerts 
and Williams got the Latin verse prizes of that year, 
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then first established in compliment to the occasion. 
There was to have been an English poem, but none was 
deemed worthy of the prize. Herman, very young for 
so arduous an undertaking, wrote for it. We always 
supposed that his poem was rejected on account of an 
unfortunate line in which he prophesied that the new 
building would survive ‘when he should be forgot who 
laid the corner-stone.’ Now the corner-stone was to be 
laid by old Lord Clarendon, a very precise gentleman 
indeed, the senior governor of the school,—and no doubt 
it was right to spare his feelings. I wish I could draw 
a picture of the old man, as I see him now, in his top- 
boots and powdered pigtail, not forgetting the narrow, 
high-pitched green postchaise, from which he used to 
‘descend pretty often upon us. 

And so time went on, and I worked my way upwards 
by slow degrees. I used to get to the top in all my 
removes, but I must acknowledge that there was very 
little competition, and the boys who came nearest to me 
were sons of wealthy parents, with no inducement and 
little family taste for scholastic exertion. Partridge, son 
of a Norfolk squire, was second to me for some time. He 
vegetated a few years among his native turnips and died 
young. But Philipps (afterwards Scourfield) who took 
his place, rather heavy and sententious but with a fund 
of grim humour, became in later life a man of some 
distinction as a sensible and humorous speaker in 
Parliament. We called him Di, after the Cynic philo- 
sopher. At last Butler took the very unusual, perhaps 
unprecedented step, of putting me up into the form 
above my own. After each trial he used to read out 
the lists of the forms as determined thereby; and well 
do I remember the thrill with which I heard him call 
out, at the bottom of the form above mine, ‘and Merivale 
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junior, per saltum.’ But Nemesis, it must be added, 
quickly followed. I believe Harry Drury felt that I was 
too young to be raised so quickly; at least I cannot 
otherwise account for his seizing upon a very venial 
offence I happened to commit half a year later, to insist 
upon my being put down again. This disaster occurred 
again at the time of a trial; and when Butler read out 
the lists once more, to spare my feelings, he left out my 
name altogether. It seemed a neat and kindly way of 
expressing his sympathy for me, and trifling as it was 
I have not forgotten it. I fear I remember trifles too long. 

For the first two or three years of school I lived in 
constant apprehension of breaking down in my lessons, 
and of the condign punishment that was likely to follow, 
and to which I was more than once subjected. Yet 
though I was fond of my Latin verses, and took much 
pleasure in conning some of my schoolbooks, I don’t think 
I ever took the obvious precaution of making sure of my 
Greek grammar rules, in which I always felt myself to 
be weakest. Every now and then H. Drury, as Master 
of the Shell, used to ‘work’ us, as we called it. We 
fancied we could tell when he was in the mind by the 
peculiarly slovenly suit he put on for morning school, 
which we took to indicate that something had gone amiss 
with him and that mischief was to follow. In these 
moods he used to work us in the rules of the Greek 
syntax ; few of us could get through them creditably ; but 
when he summoned up all his force to ask the rules for 
érevonmep We fell like swathes of grass before the mower. 
The rule for éwedjmep was indeed six lines long—still it 
did not seem quite beyond our capacity to master it; but 
none of us ever thought of learning it, and if by ill chance 
the question lighted upon us we gave ourselves up for 
lost and drew our robes about us to fall as decently as 
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we could. Sometimes we got to write out the rule a 
hundred times; but still it made no impression upon us. 
There was certainly something weird about that dreadful 
rule, no one was ever known to say it off in my time; 
I wonder whether any one has said it off since. I believe 
that in mercy to the rising generation it has been allowed 
to drop out of the syntax of later days. 

I was a very shy boy with a consciousness of rustic or 
homely manners and of means and domestic circum- 
stances much below par ata first-class aristocratic school. 
I should have said before that my uncle had handsomely 
taken us at a lower charge than the general run of pupils ; 
but I am happy to think that we in some sort repaid 
him by the credit we did to his tuition. The advantage 
to us of being thus thrown among associates of a higher 
class than our own was on the whole very great; but 
I don’t think it would have been so unless we had been 
able by our successes in school business to command the 
respect of a set who would have been otherwise very 
prompt to despise and browbeat us. I have known 
some in circumstances like our own who, not having the 
advantage I have mentioned, suffered much more, and 
altogether lost much more than they gained by their 
intercourse with the jewnesse dorée of Harrow School. 
For myself I enjoyed high and genial spirits, and my 
energy in the playing-field as well as my prowess in 
school gave me a certain prestige among my fellows, 
and it was my own weakness and shyness that were 
perhaps my worst enemies. Nevertheless I am bound to 
confess that the sense of social inferiority which was 
impressed upon ‘me at Harrow was not only extremely 
distressing at the time, but left, I think, a certain self- 
distrust and shame-facedness which have often stood me 
in very bad stead in later life. When my own turn came 
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I was anxious to save my sons from this mischief by 
placing them at schools where they would be as good as 
their fellows, and furnishing them, as far as my resources 
allowed, with means to cut a figure not below that of the 
generality. 

I spoke just now of my energy in the playing-field. 
Perhaps I look back to it now with the more pleasure 
because if in school my competitors were few and some- 
what indolent, on the cricket ground there was no mistake 
about the spirit and vigour of the whole lot. For myself 
I had plenty of health and strength and animation, but 
that was about all. In agility and nattiness, quickness 
of eye and steadiness of nerve, I was far from eminent. 
Nevertheless I went to work with a hearty will and 
perseverance and somehow or other attained to the dis- 
tinction of being one, the last or almost the last, of the 
selected eleven to play Eton at Lord’s. This match came 
off in 1824, my last year at school, when I was in my 
seventeenth year. Harrow had won more than one 
match in the years preceding, but this time we were 
pretty considerably beaten. The Etonians overmatched 
us in age and strength, and I suppose in science too. 
Among them I then renewed acquaintance with John 
Frere, whom I have mentioned before, and also met for 
the first time with Snow, afterwards known by the name 
of Strahan, with whom I became intimate at Cambridge. 
A classman, Sievewright, an Arkwright and a Jenner were 
terrible names among them, long remembered and not 
without a pang. Our Harrow eleven were—let me see— 

Charles Wordsworth, a cunning bowler, whom we ac- 
counted a first-rate bat also, and who was king of our 
cricket field at home, but somehow never made much 
of a score in an Eton match. I suppose he was nervous. 

Francis Trench, our second bowler. A steady non- 
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chalant hand, good always for a certain number of runs, 
but sure never to astonish us. : 

Richard Martin, a clever, active, loose-jointed youth, 
safe for a few runs, but not to be depended upon further. 

Edwin Handley, very sentimental and distrait in mind 
and manner, and a very uncertain player. 

Sir Edward Dering, very loose and careless. 

Richard Trench, afterward Archbishop of Dublin; not 
much of a batsman, but a safe long stop. Poor fellow, he 
has had to stand up to some very sharp bowling in the 
political world since. He was a great crony of mine. 
We used to read Greek plays—at least one Greek 
play—together ; and being a year older and more intel- 
lectually advanced than myself, he opened my eyes to 
some of the merits of Aeschylus and of Shelley, and 
other poets also. 

Then there was a Davidson and a Deffell, a Batten and 
a Stretton, which with myself, if I have got the names 
right, makes up the eleven. For my part I cannot claim 
to have made more than: four runs, two to each innings. 
Only to think that I should remember all these trifles ! 
~ I was astonished at a remark of Sir John Coleridge 
in the Tichborne trial, on the claimant professing to 
remember the Christian names of some of his pretended 
fellow-students at Stoneyhurst, that no boy at Eton or any 
public school knew or remembered the Christian names 
of his companions. I know perfectly the Christian names 
of all these ten, and on considering the subject I could 
recall those of almost all my own class and playfellows. - 

Perhaps this reference to Christian names ought to lead 
me to record here the date of my confirmation at Harrow 
in the summer of 1823. My father, as I have said, had 
been bred a dissenter, my mother was always a church- 
woman, and their children, though not baptized in church, 


a 
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had been ‘named’ with appropriate rites in infancy, most 
of us, I believe, by my uncle Charles Drury’. But at 
this period my father had made up his mind to conform 
entirely to the Church, and on the occasion of a confirma- 
tion for the school being announced Herman and myself 
were first ‘received into the Church’ at Greenford by 
Mr. Polehampton, an old Eton friend of my uncle’s and 
after what was considered as due school instruction con- 
firmed by Sutton, Archbishop of Canterbury. The whole 
affair stands in my recollection in curious contrast with 
the rigid formality of modern fashion, but I forbear to 
specify particulars, except that after the ceremony the 
Archbishop tipped Herman, as captain of the school, two 
sovereigns, and Herman invested them in Heber’s choice 
edition of Stlius Italicus! 

Herman left Harrow at the end of 1823 full of honours 
and prizes at the age of seventeen to enter at Oriel College, 
Oxford. Few boys, if any, ever left Harrow with higher 
academic promise ; but academic learning was never his 
bent. While he beat all rivals in it with hardly an effort, 
his mind was really set upon general literature, especially 
history and kindred knowledge, not without some excur- 
sions into other realms. He was a devoted geologist, for 
instance, from early years. Soon after he came to Oriel 
Dr. Coplestone, the Provost, no mean judge, said of him 
that his was the most mature mind he had ever known 


at that age. 


1 The Rev. Charles Drury, for 
forty-four years one of the co- 
rectors of Pontesbury, near Shrews- 
bury. He was a vigorous preacher 
with an impressive delivery, the 
decision of his convictions and of 
his whole character appearing in 
all his words and actions. A strong 
old-fashioned Tory in politics, he 


He was indeed only too ready in acquisi- 


had a very trenchant way of ex- 
pressing his opinions, especially 
when animadverting on such 
political bétes-noires as Lord John 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone, while 
his vast fund of wit and humour 
and his genial temper made his con- 
versation peculiarly delightful. 
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tion, and too ripe in understanding, and he was tempted, 
with no prevailing taste or dominating ambition, to roam 
too widely and too indiscriminately afield. Though he 
soon made a great impression at Oxford, particularly by 
gaining the first Ireland University Scholarship over the 
heads of more. than one University favourite, he ex- 
perienced one or two early checks, which ought, alas! to 
have taught him the necessity of concentrating his in- 
tellectual interests. He continued still at Oxford to un- 
dervalue pure academic training, and allowed himself 
to look forward too soon to the career of the law, the 
profession to which he was to devote himself. For the 
prospects it opened to him he felt some glow of en- 
thusiasm, but still, I think, the blind concentration of 
mind and soul was wanting, and the result was according 
thereto. But oh! the pride we all felt in that Ireland 
Scholarship! Many and many a University scholar have 
I known since, but I cannot yet persuade myself that any 
one of them was worthy to untie our Herman’s shoe-string!. 


1TI shall hardly venture to 
measure Herman’s intellectual 


on Voltaire, Rousseau, and Goethe) 
without sufficient consideration for 


powers myself, but I will here 
insert a description of them which 
was written by Lord (Edward 
Bulwer) Lytton in the copy of 
Historical Studies which Herman 
had sent him. It reached me long 
after I had made the remark to 
which I have appended it.—C. M. 
‘The author of this book is one 
of the most remarkable men I have 
ever met. The main characteristic 
of his intellect is massiveness, and 
it is the massiveness of gold. 
Perhaps as a critic, for which he 
has most of the fundamental 
qualities, he occasionally errs from 
the combative quality of an advo- 
cate; that is he will sometimes 
crush some other critic (see Paper 


the cause, which cause is the person 
or thing criticized, no matter what 
rubbish advocates for or against 
have uttered. Perhaps as a writer 
he has not always done justice to 
the sterling value of his material 
by the pains taken in the elabora- 
tion of its form, viz.: that he is 
contented to write well, where, 
with such intellect and such stores 
he ought, if he spent three months 
on a page, to have been contented 
with nothing less than writing 
wonderfully well. Such as he is, 
with all merits and drawbacks, he 
belongs to the very highest order of 
mind in my time and country. I 
can compare him to no other of less 
mind and calibre than Macaulay, 
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I remained at Harrow in the sixth form through the 
year 1824. My chief companions were Charles Words- 
worth (Bishop of St. Andrews), Richard Trench and 
Philipps (Scourfield). I was rather intimate also with 
Manning (Cardinal and Archbishop) of about my years, 
but a little below me in the school. He was a handsome, 
well-mannered, but mightily affected boy, giving himself 
airs of fashion and patronage, but generally agreeable 
and even fascinating. I have often told a story not a 
little characteristic of him throughout his career, of his 
hitting a ball very neatly at cricket, and as it curved 
gracefully away, exclaiming, ‘ What a mysterious thing 
a cricket ball is!’ So it is that from philosophy to 
platitude there is but one step. 

I don’t suppose I made much progress in this last year 
at school. The prescribed work was of course very easy, 
and I was more inclined to play than to cut out work 
for myself. I amused myself, however, with an immense 
deal of Latin verse writing (rather shrinking from 


for whom I have enthusiastic ad- 
miration ; and the difference be- 
tween them I believe to be this, 
that no man of much mind could 
form his opinion by Macaulay, and 
that a man, however powerful his 
mind might be, would form his 
mind from H. Merivale. While 
assuming both to have inherited or 
acquired an equal amount of gold, 
Macaulay often spun out his gold 
in thread and Merivale leaves his 
gold in the block. Macaulay is the 
finer artist, Merivale the more 
original thinker, and each might 
have been improved in his own 
way if great men ever were im- 
proved by criticism, which they 
never have been and never will 
be. Thebest criticism is enlightened 
admiration, as the best of Addison’s 


prose works (apart from creative 
characters like his improvement of - 
Sir Roger de Coverley) is his essay 
on Milton—and the momenta critie 
blames a great author he is sure to 
be wrong, as Scaliger is when he 
blames Horace, even the ode to the 
Roman people, and Merivale is 
whenever he blames Goethe or 
Schiller, and Macaulay is where he 
attempts to depreciate Goldsmith, 
certainly a smaller man than 
Goethe or Schiller. But both 
Macaulay and Merivale are men to 
whom, in proportion to our respect 
for those laws of rank without 
which we should all be clodhoppers, 
we take off our hats, and with a 
respect still greater if we presume 
to cross swords with them.’— 
E. B. L., 1865. 
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Greek), and with learning a great many thousand lines 
of Latin poetry by heart. I repeated to my tutor the 
Kclogues and Georgics, Catullus, Juvenal, and, a feat of 
which I was always proud, the whole of Lucan, except 
a few hundred lines, which alone remained when I was 
abruptly taken from school. Harry Drury had done the 
same in his own boyhood before, and used to say how he 
had repeated the whole eight thousand lines in a walk 
from Harrow to Eton, going down the hill with ‘ Bella 
per Emathios’ and entering the shooting-fields with 
‘calcantem moenia Magnum’ on his lips. Supposing he 
accomplished the eighteen miles in five hours, how many 
lines does that make per minute? I will not say that 
this was idle or unprofitable work of mine, for it tended 
to leave a deep impression on me of the significance of 
Roman history, and I may directly trace to it the turn 
my literary instincts took in later life, and the conse- 
quences which have ensued therefrom. I should not 
have been Dean of Ely if I had not learnt Lucan; a con- 
sideration of some interest to myself, though of little 
perhaps to any one else. 

A year of school in the sixth form is a very agreeable 
episode in life, and one is well pleased to have ex- 
perienced it. But it has its perils. It may engender 
habits of indolence and negligence, and it may sow 
worse seeds also. I fear I was indulging a little in 
playing cards and taking a fancy for occasional toddy, 
when suddenly I was brought to a check by a summons 
home on a matter of great concern. This was the 
announcement that a certain Mr. Hudleston, an East 
India director, a great friend of my mother’s cousin and 
most intimate friend, Angel Heath, had offered my father 
a writership for one of his sons. Herman was already 
launched at Oxford, and there too his prospects were 
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decidedly brilliant. Parents in those days were much 
more loth to banish their children to India than they 
are now, and indeed the Civil Service in India was much 
more of a banishment then than it is at present, though 
in other respects its offers might seem more advanta- 
geous; but my parents thought it too good a thing 
to be refused for me if I evinced no great objection 
to it myself. I for my part was very thoughtless and 
careless of the future. There would be two years of 
education in England before going off, and I suppose 
young men or boys take, as Sydney Smith would have 
said, ‘short views of life, and do not often look beyond 
two years. It seemed to me to be a matter of course to 
accept, and I did so without much interest in the matter 
one way or other. I returned to Harrow, put up my 
things, composed my Vale, and took a kindly leave of 
Dr. Butler, Nov. 24, 1824. I was set to pick up vulgar 
fractions for the entrance examination, and I plunged 
of my own accord into Mill’s History of British India, 
a dull book, but I had read Southey’s History of Brazil 
at Harrow and was equal to the enterprise. I must say 
however that, though dully composed, Mill’s history, 
from the innate interest of the wondrous subject, was 
calculated to make a strong impression, and the study of 
it certainly opened my youthful mind very considerably. 
It also stood me in good stead presently in matters of 
more immediate concern, as I shall show. 

The course of study at Haileybury opened a new world 
of interest to a youth of good powers of acquisition and 
a fair share of emulation to induce him to exercise them. 
The subjects presented to me required little depth or 
grasp of thought, but chiefly memory and application. 
I had been well tried in the first; the second was yet to 
come. I found the construction of the ordinary Oriental 
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languages very easy (Bengali, Persian, Hindustani) ; the 
analogies they presented to English, while they differed 
so entirely from Greek and Latin, were amusing, and 
led one on insensibly to new ideas of philology. The 
students could acquire some smattering of Law, English, 
Hindu, and Mahometan, some Political Economy, some 
General History; there were courses also of Greek and 
Latin, and for the few who liked them, but not rigorously 
exacted of all, Mathematics. About twenty-five students 
came into residence each half-year, and competed as 
a class together. Many prizes and various distinctions 
were distributed, and our teachers insisted vehemently 
that our future success in India would depend entirely 
on the figure we cut in the half-yearly examinations. 
Most of us started alike with immense aspirations, many 
fell off in the first term, more in the second, and. after 
that the running was left to three or four acknowledged 
leaders in the race. The prizé in Classics I abandoned 
to Clarke who came from Winchester and professed to 
have been eminent there in that branch of learning. 
Bengali was seized and ever manfully held by Grote, 
brother of the future historian. I don’t know how it 
was that I grappled at first with Persian, from which 
I afterwards diverged to Hindustani, and, when the 
redoubtable Clarke had left the college, ventured to com- 
pete successfully in Classics. But three or four of us 
were running neck and neck for the first place, when by 
good luck being set to compose an essay on Courage or 
Patriotism or some such Heathen virtue, I bethought 
myself of the example of Lord Clive, and poured out 
a lucid account of him from my stores of reading in 
Mill’s history. This secured me another prize, and so 
I distanced my competitors. 

I must be excused for specifying these trifling inci- 
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dents, but they mark the stepping-stones of the course 
which has led me to be through later life a student and 
a man of letters. I cannot imagine that under any 
circumstances I should have proved a man of action or 
of administrative ability ; but if I had failed, or partially 
failed, at the outset at Haileybury, I might too probably 
have succumbed to the temptations of the place to 
idleness and dissipation, which were the ruin of no small 
proportion of the whole number. Indeed I have always 
entertained great misgivings as to the policy of en- 
couraging the few by a competition which only dis- 
courages the many. But this is one of the riddles of the 
world which no fellow can be expected to understand. 

Dr. Batten, the Principal of the College, was a very 
finished scholar and divine of the period, a gentleman in 
manners, and admired rather than loved by his students. 
His classical lectures were really admirable, not from 
their depth of learning, which was not wanted, so much 
as from their suitableness to the unfledged scholars 
before him. I remember well the abundance of his 
illustration of Demosthenes and Cicero from Pitt and 
Fox and their generation of English orators, on whose 
skirts he himself hung. Porson and Parr too were often 
in his mouth, and helped to inspire me with due respect 
for the geniuses of the Universities. Lebas, Professor of 
Mathematics, was considered the cleverest of all. His 
mathematics were a sealed book to me; but his talk was 
genial and his sermons were noted among the most 
eloquent of their day. He generally preached the farewell 
sermon at the breaking up of the term, and was reputed 
to leave durable impressions on the minds of the out- 
going students in a remarkable degree. But I am not 
sure whether this tradition too was not one of the pious 
frauds of the hierarchy. 
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Malthus instructed us in History and Political Eco- 
nomy, called Pol. Econ. for shortness. Very famous he 
was in those days, and his fame will never be altogether 
forgotten, though his book will for his Essay on Popu- 
lation, in which he inflicts such dire discouragement 
upon young men and maidens who marry or are 
intending to marry. We called him Pop; not in 
derision, for we had a great but rather distant respect 
for him. Though his theories were so cruel his heart 
and manners were most kindly and courteous. His 
lectures indeed were very dry. They consisted in 
reading a bare syllabus of facts and arguments without 
illustration of any sort; and this syllabus the students 
took down from his lips and got up for examination. 
I took no interest in them myself, and lost little time 
over them. Empson, Professor of Law, was just the 
reverse of Malthus in all this. His lectures were a per- 
petual stream of suggestions and illustrations. His 
fluency was immense. He entered with inspiring zest 
into the political philosophy of the day, the theories 
of Paley and Mill, of the struggle between the old 
traditional opinions of our constitutional writers and the 
subversive discoveries of the new lights in Law, Politics, 
and Morals. The era of 1824 may be remembered as an 
epoch in our political history, when the spirit of Reform 
was just awakening and the Tory régime beginning to 
show the first signs of its approaching decline. HEmpson 
was a mild reformer himself, a Whig who had been long 
sighing on the shady side of political life and was 
hoping for happier times. He could not refrain from 
giving us a taste of his opinions; but the time had not 
yet come for action, and his opinions were matters of 
speculation only. Poor dear Kmpson, he was always 
kind and considerate to me. I remember how when 
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Mr. Denman’s eldest daughter, an old playfellow of ours, 
and certainly very pretty, was about to be married, he 
took upon himself to inform me of the circumstance, 
gently breaking the news to me, unmannerly Cymon of 
eighteen as I was, as if he thought I might be affected 
by it. It was at Empson’s room in the college that 
I first saw the great Macaulay, ‘a very clever young 
man, just come from Cambridge. He looked like a 
battering-ram; but I did not come to speech with him, 
and he left no other impression upon me. 

Our orientalists were retired East Indians. They were 
certainly not chosen for their expertness in teaching. 
There was Major Stewart, a very dry chip from the 
camp. Major Haughton, lively enough,a man who had 
acquired somehow considerable taste for languages, and 
was possessed with a dim notion that there was a science 
of philology, which from his imperfect education he 
failed practically to realize. He published some im- 
portant books of Oriental grammar. There was Keene, 
captain or major, who fancied himself an adept in the 
philosophy of language, and made himself a terrible 
obstacle to our advance in useful knowledge. Robert 
Anderson was an invalided writer who took orders on his 
return to England, and stayed two or three years as 
Professor of Hindustani: in the college, but afterwards 
took to a church at Brighton, where he acquired a con- 
siderable following. He was young, elegant in mind 
and person, and poetical. I took very much to him, and 
he was equally kind tome. He died still young. 

But last, there was one man of real genius, though the 
least regarded of the whole number, a certain Mr. Johnson 
who had been trained, as I have heard, for a missionary 
by the Wesleyans, and had learnt the rudiments of 
some Oriental languages in this country. He developed 
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a marked power of acquiring languages, made himself 
master of many, and was appointed as a very young man 
to take the lowest post as an Oriental teacher at the 
college. There he continued to live to a considerable 
age, much respected on every account, and particularly 
for his entire devotion to the study of the languages, in 
which he compiled grammars and dictionaries, and took 
immense pains with the students, individually and 
collectively. For instance, he encouraged myself and 
two or three others to write out from his dictation an 
Arabic grammar which was not to be got in print. I am 
afraid that none of us made any use of it afterwards. 
Perhaps there was some excuse for us, as he had directed 
us to leave out all the Arabic words in transcription and 
let him fill them in afterwards for shortness, which he 
never did. I kept the truncated manuscript for several 
years, but it was like ‘Hamlet &c. &c.’—Johnson kept 
a little Methodist chapel of his own on the Heath, and 
eventually retired to serve it. The clerical authorities 
were serenely tolerant, and even extended their toleration 
to a Mahometan teacher who, after my time, was enrolled 
among the professors. Religious toleration indeed, which 
seems to be one of the lost arts in these days, was the 
principle and practice of the East Indian Government 
abroad and at home; nor in the first quarter of the 
century did it seem so strange to home-bred church-goers 
as it would seem now. We have exchanged a certain 
calmness bordering on indifference then for somewhat 
impatient convictions now—there has been some loss, and 
some gain. 

The eighteenth year is, I apprehend, the year above all 
others which decides the character and bends habits and 
disposition to the course in which they shall henceforth 
run. So it certainly was with me. While engaged 
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zealously and joyously in preparing for my examinations 
and aiming at the appointed prizes, I was led by the 
course of Batten’s lectures to make some use of the college 
library. The book that most caught my fancy was 
Gibbon’s autobiography—a book which, I suppose, has 
given the signal of their after career to more young 
students than any other. To me its fascination was very 
great. I began immediately to keep a journal of 
private reading. Some of Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, 
Middleton’s Cicero, Leland’s Life of Philip, great part of 
Hooke’s Roman History, Gifford’s translation of Juvenal, 
with its full and clever notes—these and some others did 
T devour in hours snatched from lecture work, and in the 
course of two or three months. Nor did I fail to follow 
my model in keeping a diary of this reading with due 
annotations and reflections. It was very hasty and 
trivial, and perhaps I have learnt from this personal 
experience to estimate more justly than many the real 
significance of the wonderful stories one hears of the 
reading of a Mill and a Macaulay. But it showed the 
animus, it conferred or confirmed a taste, it established 
a habit, or at least assured me of the power of at any 
time recovering a habit if I should seem from time to 
time to lose it. It made me, with many intervals of idle- 
ness, and some divergences from the path marked out for 
me, a student for life, and I think I may say that on the 
whole it has put such abilities as I possess to the use that 
was fittest for them. No man can say that his time has 
not been ‘mis-spent’; but I venture to think that my 
‘talents, such as they are, have not been ‘ mis-applied.’ 
May I not be content if I have done the work which was 
given me to do of my earthly father? It was just at this 
time, when I was keeping my place at the head of my 
class at Haileybury, that Herman’s fame was most rife at 
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Oxford. Lord Chancellor Eldon meeting my father 
one day complimented him on his son getting the 
University scholarship there. ‘Ah, said my father, 
‘I am a fortunate parent, my second son is taking the 
lead at Haileybury.’ 

And now if in speaking thus frankly about myself in 
confidence with my family I have seemed to lay myself 
open to the charge of vanity, I hope to soften any such 
unfavourable impression by detailing in the next chapter 
of my life many mortifications and disappointments 
which could not fail to qualify any tendency to an undue 
appreciation of myself. My next change of scene brings 
me not to India, but to Cambridge. In June, 1826, I had 
kept three half-year terms at Haileybury. The whole 
course should have extended to two years complete; but 
it happened that there was a demand for more civil ser- 
vants, and it was ordered that all students who after three 
terms complete had reached the mature age of eighteen 
should be drafted off at once. I was three months 
over eighteen, and I was claimed for immediate trans- 
mission. My parents were surprised and distressed at 
the call thus prematurely made upon us, but they set to 
work quietly to make the necessary arrangements for the 
parting in a couple of months or so. In the interval 
I was allowed to indulge myself, after a spell of really 
harder work than I have often undergone since, in 
cricketing and other pastimes, so soon to be relinquished, 
and in visiting friends, especially my brother at Oxford. 

More than once during my time at Haileybury I had 
felt qualms come over me with respect to my destination ; 
first, no doubt, from domestic yearnings, but also from 
a growing feeling that books and book learning were my 
natural line, from which a residence in India must dis- 
sociate me altogether. Of Indian life I had very little 
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conception, nor I think had I felt much curiosity about 
it. I had a general idea that the income would be good, 
and the work if not interesting at least easy, and tem- 
pered by a good many luxuries and amusements. I had 
moreover a notion that if a man was successful—and 
having got a few prizes of course I supposed I should be 
successtul—he comes back in due time to England and 
becomes a director of the E.I.C., or possibly a Member 
of Parliament like Sir John Malcolm, and that was about 
the extent of my speculations on the subject. But 
whether for good or for evil I looked upon my course 
as marked out for me, and took it for the most part 
as a good Mahometan takes Kismet. Once, indeed, 
I remember being on the point of betaking myself to 
my good friend Empson, and consulting him as to the 
feasibility of throwing up the appointment. He hap- 
pened, however, to be away from college at the time, and 
the paroxysm passed off. So I took my fate in a grim, 
unrepining way, though when my eyes were opened to 
the charms of an Oxford summer term, and the pleasures 
of cricketing and boating were combined in my imagina- 
tion with those of reading and prize-getting, I had a few 
worse qualms than ever. 

But the days of my respite were passing quickly away, 
my parents bravely quelling their own pains and mis- 
givings in my presence, and myself making the best 
use I could of the shining hours, when I went to spend 
a day with Herman at the Mallets at Hampstead. Coming 
home next morning circuitously by the Highgate Ponds, 
we sat down for a few minutes’ repose, and Herman took 
occasion to say that my aunt had fancied, ‘of course it 
was only one of her fancies, that I looked very uncom- 
fortable and out of spirits, and she thought it must be 
from dislike of going to India. ‘She made me promise 
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to mention this, but I daresay you will think it great 
nonsense. ‘Did she say so? well certainly I don’t like 
the idea of going—but I never thought of saying’ so, and 
I don’t know what else I can do.’ ‘Oh, if you don’t like 
it, just tell my father. ‘You don’t say so!’ ‘ Yes, I do, 
certainly ; he will advise you best, and I am sure he does 
not want you to go if he can make any other plan for 
you.’ ‘Do you mean that he would really send me to 
the University?’ ‘Iam sure he would if he thought it 
best.’ So he told me, all in a daze as I was, to go straight 
home and open my grief. I remember how he turned 
aside, not trusting himself to walk home with me and 
enter into discussions on plans and prospects. For in 
those days it was thought a tremendous responsibility 
to take upon oneself to advise any one to give up a 
writership in India. So thought my father also; and 
when I threw myself upon his counsel he begged me to 
go to Uncle Mallet and consult him rather. This was 
safe advice,*for my uncle, with a high reputation among 
us for his practical sagacity, was the most tender hearted 
of men; and indeed what other advice could he give me, 
but say that he had not a word to say against my own 
expressed and my parents’ implied wishes? So in the 
course of three or four hours the thing was done and 
settled ; the web of my life for eighteen months past was 
unravelled; Kismet was defeated. My brave and generous 
father resolved at once to make a sacrifice for me instead 
of making a sacrifice of me. Though his income was 
slender he had some capital to mortgage, and he was not 
afraid to venture it in sending me to college. I had 
gained his confidence by the steady application of my 
career at Haileybury, and he was not deceived in making 
the venture. As regarded his own feelings I know very 
well that the sacrifice he made for me was as great a 
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pleasure as he ever enjoyed in his life; but he was 
sensitive to criticism and was aware that in giving up 
such an apparent advantage he was exposing himself to 
much adverse remark from relatives and others, and 
subjecting himself to the imputation of undue indulgence * 
and weakness. It is only recently that I have seen a 
letter he wrote to my uncle Charles Drury at this time 
upon this subject, reasoning upon the course he had taken 
and replying to the objections which were made to it; 
and a truly noble letter it is, both in argument and 
feeling, and one which I hope my descendants will long 
keep and treasure among them}. 

So it was that in a moment, without preparation, with 
no forethought or design, unexpectedly, unadvisedly, 
whether for better or for worse, my course of life was 
arrested, diverted, and driven from thenceforth into the 
new channel appointed for it doubtless from the be- 
ginning. 

‘There ’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.’ 

But to all human appearance this change of life was 
the result of the merest accident. Had the moment 
when my brother spoke to me passed without a word, 
had another shade of feeling come across me at the 
moment in answering him, the opportunity might not, 
I should think it would not. have occurred again, and 
whatever my crude, undigested misgivings about India 
might have been, I should in all probability have kept 
them to myself, ‘sheathing them like a sword.’ My 
parents would never have allowed themselves to suggest 
any doubt as to my course if I had not been the first 
to express it. Perhaps I have allowed myself to dwell 
too much on this incident, which is after all only an 
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instance of the chance, so-called, which attends upon us 
all, and of which few have not had some remarkable 
experience in the course of their lives. But I think the 
more about it because I have really through life felt it as 
a call to justify to myself and to all whom it may concern 
this instance of apparent wilfulness and caprice, by 
showing that after all college and classics were my 
true vocation, and that it was a true instinct I obeyed 
when on that sunny hillock I yielded to the monitor 
within me. 

Nor has there been wanting to me a more distinct 
token that the hand of Providence was in it. My father’s 
first painful task was to intimate to my good patron, Mr. 
Hudleston, that he had decided to relinquish the writer- 
ship his favour had conferred upon me. The old Kast 
Indian director was immensely surprised and equally 
disgusted. He had given it to me out of favour to our 
cousin, Angel Heath, as before mentioned. She was also 
connected with the Lawrences in the north of Ireland 
through her mother, Mrs. Admiral Heath. Mr. Hudleston 
had already given cadetships, entirely I believe on her 
account, to Henry and I think to George Lawrence, both 
well-known names in later Indian history. He now said, 
‘ Well—I thought I had done enough for that set ; but as 
I have a writership thrown on my hands, and as I think 
there is another of them who, I daresay, will not refuse 
it, I will give it to him.’ And so he did; and this other 
was John Lawrence, who went to India as a writer, 
distinguished himself by many eminent services, till at 
last he became the main instrument in defending the 
Empire at the time of the mutiny, and was rewarded 
with the Governor-generalship and the title of Lord 
Lawrence. And thus it was that I saved India. 

And now I cannot forbear from turning to another of 
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these so-called accidents, of less moment certainly, but 
still of some interest, in which I also bore a part. Some 
years since I was in the habit of contributing reviews of 
books to the Saturday Review. One day the Editor sent 
me a volume of Oriental travels—Miss Beaufort’s Syrian 
Shrines, &c..—asking for an article upon it. I glanced at 
the book, thought it clever and intelligent and worthy 
of a more appreciative reviewer than I, unacquainted as 
I was with any parts of the world far east of Temple Bar, 
could approve myself. The Editor accepted my excuse 
and sent the book to Percy Smythe, the well-known 
Oriental scholar and diplomatist, afterwards Lord Strang- 
ford. He wrote, as might be expected, an able but 
incisive article. The authoress was hurt, thought herself 
hardly treated, inquired the name of her reviewer, and 
when she discovered it briskly remonstrated. He replied ; 
she rejoined. He came in person to explain—venit, 
videt, victus est. The lady became in due time the 
Viscountess Strangford. I once met and sat next to her 
at dinner. I went so far as to say that I had once had 
the opportunity of expressing my approbation of her 
book, but had felt myself unworthy of writing about it. 
I wonder whether she drew then and there the inference 
that to this trivial accident she owed her husband and 
her coronet. 

But—to add one word more—imagine my amusement 
when, two years ago, at the Headmaster’s luncheon after 
the Harrow Speeches, I saw before me, here Lord 
Lawrence, there the Viscountess Strangford, and heard 
them both in turn publicly extolled and lauded, and 
thought to myself—How little do these two eminent 
persons know that it is to the humble individual who is 
now sitting just before them, that both of them actually 
owe their fame and fortunes ! 
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It is a curious thing to have the veil of human life thus 
for a moment drawn from before one’s eyes; but perhaps 
if one only knew it there is none of us who has not, in 
some way or other, by word or deed, exerted incalculable 
influence upon the fortunes of some others—and our 
own fortunes have in the same way been moulded by 
influences of which we are utterly unconscious. 

I come now to the grand era of my career at college,— 
grand, I say, from its paramount influence upon the 
whole course of my after life, such as it has been; most 
important certainly to myself and my own wellbeing, 
and, I may say, to those of my own family who come 
after me, of however little importance to any other. 
But it will be borne in mind by any who may hereafter 
peruse these simple memoirs that I have undertaken to 
write of myself, and they must not impute to me any 
overweening vanity if self is still the central point in all 
I have to say. I confess that as I write I feel a little 
abashed at perceiving how very prominent I am and ever 
have been in my own personal reflections. I can only 
suppose that such is really the case with all of us, and we 
have only to sit down to write our personal recollections 
to discover how very large a part every one of us occu- 
pies in his own thoughts. I have sometimes seen certain 
spherical mirrors placed in the centre of a dining-table, 
and I have remarked how craftily they may be used to 
ensure the good-humour of the company; inasmuch as 
each individual looking at them sees himself the central 
and most prominent figure and all the rest of the party 
dwindling away on each side of him, thus putting him 
unconsciously in good conceit with himself and inspirit- 
ing him to make the most of his advantage. Perhaps 
I have the same kind of glamour over my eyes as I write 
these memorials of myself; and my vanity, if such it is, 
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may be all the more safely indulged in as no superior 
pretensions can intervene between me and the blank 
pages before me. 

My father would have wished to send me to Oxford as 
my brother’s University, and as offering a more classical 
curriculum than Cambridge. But to get admission into 
a good college at Oxford it was necessary to have been 
entered a year or more previously, and it was thought 
high time that I should be admitted, being in the middle 
of my nineteenth year, without delay. At Cambridge 
my father would have preferred Trinity College, and so 
should I myself; but he had been at St. John’s himself, 
and the only contemporary of his own then resident was 
Tatham, the leading tutor of St. John’s. His own old 
tutor, Wood, was then the master of his old college. He 
was pretty well aware that I was not likely to shine in 
mathematics, which was the branch of study still held in 
almost exclusive repute at St. John’s; but the college had 
recently gained some of the highest classical honours in 
the persons of Kennedy? and Selwyn’, and it was said on 
all hands that the old prejudices were breaking up. The 
classical tripos then recently established would soon 
break through the walls even of Johnian exclusiveness ; 
new lights even in mathematics were breaking in; and 
so it was that my father, urged no doubt by his old 
friend Sir Lancelot Shadwell 3, a most inveterate Johnian, 
determined to chance it and send me to St. John’s, under 


Tatham for my tutor. It was necessary to have a sort 


1 Benjamin Hall Kennedy, Senior 
Optime and Senior Classic (1827). 
He was elected Fellow of St. John’s 
in 1828 and took pupils, of whom 
Merivale was one. He became 
afterwards Headmaster of Shrews- 
bury School, and in 1867 was 
appointed Regius Professor of Greek 


and Canon of Ely. 

2 William Selwyn, Senior Classic 
and Sixth Wrangler (1828). Lady 
Margaret’s Professor of Divinity and 
Canon of Ely (1855). 
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of pass from some M.A. of the college as competent for 
admission, and Shadwell gave me a perfunctory examin- 
ation at the rails under Lincoln’s Inn Chapel in front of 
his own and my father’s chambers. I made a great hash 
of the famous oracle in the first book of Herodotus, but 
of course Shadwell was bound to pass me, and so he did. 
I read some Greek and Latin in a desultory and rather 
aimless way during the summer ; and so, with a good deal 
of my Harrow classics forgotten at Haileybury and re- 
placed with useless Hindustani, with no preparation of 
accurate and critical scholarship, little in short but 
a good natural and well-exercised memory, and con- 
siderable taste and appetite for historical and antiquarian 
knowledge, above all with a wide superficial acquaintance 
with Latin poetry and pleasure in verse composition, 
T idly took for granted that I was fully equipped for the 
long struggle before me. 

It was early in October, 1826, that my father introduced 
me personally to the University. We went first from 
London to Bury to pay a visit to Dr. Malkin, an old 
family connexion of the Heaths, who was master of Bury 
School, and an able and successful one, who had made 
himself a good connexion, principally with liberals and 
latitudinarians, as being, what in those days was rare, 
a layman at the head of a great school, and having 
the repute of considerable liberality and latitude even 
for a layman. He was patronized accordingly by 
the Romillys and others of the kind among the 
laity; Dr. Parr, Wheatley, and other such among the 
clergy. Among his pupils at the time were some 
whom I then made acquaintance with, and with whom 
I maintained great friendship in after life; John 
Kemble, son of Charles the actor, Spedding? and 

1 James Spedding, author of the Life and Letters of Bacon, 
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Donne!. Dr. Malkin had himself three sons, all of 
whom had been distinguished members of Trinity, and 
two of whom became fellows there. 

From Bury one Sunday morning, for such was the 
fashion of the time, my father took me in a postchaise 
to Cambridge. We stopped at St. John’s gate just as 
Tatham was issuing forth to go to the University after- 
noon sermon. He took us back with him, nothing loth, 
into college, commanded dinner at his rooms, and after 
dinner collected seven or eight of the fellows to wine. 
I listened with awe to the conversation of the Dons, and 
I think only once intruded with a remark of my own, 
in which I hazarded the statement of a theological view 
propounded by the learned Michaelis in his Introduction 
to the New Testament, a book which I happened to have 
been recently perusing at Cockwood. The remark, such 
as it was, met with mingled surprise and disdain, and 
I speedily collapsed. My father did not quite know 
whether to be pleased or pained at my display. I shall 
not forget, however, how my father, when we were alone 
with Tatham, speaking of my successes at Haileybury 
and his hope that I might do well at Cambridge, the old, 
experienced Don received the remark with the most 
vapid indifference, just as many years after, the Master 
of Winchester received a similar aspiration I hazarded 
about a son whom I was about to commit to his in- 
structions. I said to myself, ‘This is what all fathers 
say, and this is how all masters tacitly pooh-pooh them.’ 
From thenceforth I have kept all such vain thoughts to 
myself. 

The college was not yet full and a bed was found 


' William Bodham Donne, Li- aminer of Plays in the Lord Cham- 
brarian to the London Library _ berlain’s office in 1857. 
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for my father in the attic of the First Court, the same, 
I believe, which he had occupied as an undergraduate. 
I was lodged in the room opposite, which happened to be 
that of William Selwyn, the great University scholar of 
whom the schools and colleges were just then ringing. 
I opened a book on his table which purported to be an 
Eton leaving book given him by his friendRobert Snow, 
in which Selwyn had inscribed a Greek epigram of his 
own composition, which ran (what a mockery such a trifling 
memory is !)— 
Sapa obey xapievta, ra 8 ovmore pidrar’ épeio 
od Suvarat roveiv peifova tiv dudiay. 

I remember the despair which came over me at thinking 
that I had come to a place where the young men wrote 
Greek verse just as naturally as if it had been English prose. 

My first evening was spent with the Wordsworths at 
the Master’s lodge at Trinity. Charles Wordsworth! was 
my old Harrow friend, and was of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Christopher *, his younger brother, had just been entered 
at Trinity. They had got together half a dozen freshmen, 
John Frere?, Birkbeck *, and others whom I forget, and 
we passed together one of those hours of fabulous felicity 
when young men meet together perhaps for the first 
time with some common friend as a centre of interest, 
and the common aspiration of a new career before them. 
Every fresh acquaintance seemed a revelation to me, and 
I met with no new friend at the time who did not seem 


1 Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of Frere, of Lincoln’s Inn. He was 


St. Andrews. 

? Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop 
of Lincoln. He married in 1838 
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3 John Frere, eldest son of George 
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4 William Lloyd Birkbeck, 
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to show me the narrow bounds of my own knowledge 
and acquirements. My first day or two at Cambridge 
taught me as many lessons of self-knowledge and humility 
as some of the years that had gone before, or rather 
checked an incipient vanity which had been allowed 
to grow up too long, and made me perhaps doubt for the 
first time whether I had done a wise thing in entering 
upon a career at the University. 

However, the die was cast, and I was hopeful enough 
by nature, and perhaps still more careless and unre- 
flecting. A story which my father told me in a walk 
on the river side above Newnham mill served I hope 
as an admonition to me. ‘Here,’ he said, ‘a party of us 
had been bathing, and we were returning to Hall in 
college when Denman’, who was one of us, stopped to 
pull a branch off one of the waterside willows. He 
pulled at it again and again but could not break it 
off. Still he persisted, we in vain telling him to have 
done with it and come on with us; but he vowed he 
would have the branch, and we went off without him. 
After Hall some one said, I wonder what has become of 
Denman. Let us go back and look for him. So off we 
went, and just as we got back to the place where we had 
left him we found him coming to meet us, brandishing 
the branch which he had after long and obstinate efforts 
at last secured. He has never been a man to be beaten. 
Take that story as an example of determined perse- 
verance. I have remembered the story better perhaps 
than I have profited by the moral of it. 

My father had not visited Cambridge, nor had he kept 
up any communication with it for many years, so that 
the occasion of his bringing me there was the revival 
of many old associations. He looked with me wistfully 


' Thomas, first Lord Denman, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
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over the old bridge into the Johnian walks, under which 
the ancient waters seemed to flow as sluggishly as ever. 
He was dismayed at the disappearance of the veteran 
elms in the eastern limb of the walks, which had just 
then been cut down and the site encircled with a builder’s 
hoarding, preparatory to the erection of the New Court 
of the college. When he inquired after any new features 
which might have been introduced into the streets or 
colleges, Tatham walked him down to Addenbrooke's 
Hospital, which had been lately removed to the end 
of Trumpington Street, and showed him the buildings, 
still very recent, of Downing College. The facade of 
Bennett, as it was still called, was also quite recent, and 
allusion was made to the institution of an Observatory 
on the Madingley road. I don’t remember that the 
Johnian tutor condescended to point out the New Court 
of Trinity, then just fresh from the builder’s hands. The 
new buildings at King’s, conspicuous as they now are, 
were then nearly complete; but they were hidden 
behind the row of poor lath-and-plaster houses which 
fronted what is now called King’s Parade, and for the 
first year of my residence I was hardly aware that there 
was any building in progress behind them. 

In fact the ordinary street architecture of Cambridge 
was almost uninterrupted from end to end, and most 
paltry it was. Except for a few superior house fronts 
in Trinity Street, the whole line on both sides of the 
way consisted almost wholly of mean tenements of one 
story, of lath and plaster yellow washed, not superior, 
perhaps on the whole inferior, to the cabins of Castle 
Hill at the present day. In the Market Place, Petty 
Cury and other central localities there were, no doubt, 
some ancient houses not devoid of a certain air of dilapi- 
dated dignity, but on the whole the physiognomy of 
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Cambridge was mean enough to excite the wonder of 
any one accustomed to the superior character of country 
towns farther west. I suppose it was the lack of good 
building material rather than of wealth that condemned 
the eastern counties generally to such manifest in- 
feriority in the outward appearance both of their towns 
and villages. Some years ago, on one of my rare visits 
to Cambridge, before I came to Ely, I was wandering 
alone through the back streets and among some of the 
smaller colleges, remarking and reflecting as I went, 
when I happened upon my old friend Arthur Helps’, 
who like myself was an occasional visitor, and one who 
remarked and reflected as he went his way ; and seeming 
to guess the turn of his thoughts I said to him, ‘ Well, 
Helps, in roaming once again over the old accustomed 
streets and colleges, what is after all your impression 
of Cambridge?’ He paused thereupon in his usual 
deliberate manner and replied—‘ Well, what do you say 
of it?’ ‘No, I rejoined, ‘I asked you first—What is 
your impression?’ ‘Ah! well, mean!’ was his answer. 
“Yes, said I, ‘mean, mesquin, as the French say. We 
confessed ourselves mutually disappointed. Since then, 
and indeed for some time before, every year has added 
somewhat to the showiness, if not to the dignity, of the 
University ; but still, I fear, the epithet mean is for the 
most part too truly applicable to its outward form and 
features. 

But no such misgivings entered into the mind of the 
young freshman who was first launched there in the 
autumn of 1826. Entered late in the academical year 
there were no rooms for me within the walls of the 
college, and it was in one of the meanest of the rows 
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of suburban building, a row of eight or ten houses, just 
opposite to the gate of Jesus, which generally went by 
the name of the ‘ Johnian Barracks,’ that I had lodgings 
found for me. The distance from the college itself was 
of course inconvenient, but I have no doubt it proved of 
real advantage to me, by keeping me aloof from the idle 
loungers who are apt to trespass upon the time of any 
man easily accessible who is weak enough to open his 
door to them. I may say of myself that I was neither 
idly nor viciously disposed, and saved from this early 
temptation to idleness, I did not abuse the greater 
freedom from restraint which many men find in life in 
lodgings. From the first I took to my books with good- 
will, but I was careless and desultory in my reading, 
and the college authorities, I must say, neither then 
nor in later years took any pains whatever to direct or 
supervise my studies. Very fortunate I was in making 
acquaintance and intimacy with many of the men who 
turned out some of the best scholars in my year. Much 
indeed I owe to the example, and not a little to the 
counsel and direct assistance of my now brother-in-law, 
Christopher Wordsworth, who not only was far the most 
eminent among us in natural abilities, but had also had 
the advantage of thorough preparation for a University 
career. From him and others I soon learnt to feel how 
far, after all my Haileybury distinctions, I fell short in 
the classical training of my standing. I had left school 
with fair attainments in Latin, and no doubt the bent 
of my mind had been strongly directed to certain 
branches of classical scholarship; but I had never been 
led to any critical study of Greek whatever, and had 
to work my way therein almost from the beginning. 
I must acknowledge that I owe much to the self-conceit 
which blinded me to my glaring deficiencies, and did not 
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allow me to be discouraged at my original inferiority to 
some competitors whom I afterwards passed in a canter. 
In study as in war it is a great thing not to know when 
you are beaten. 

Let me mention the names at least of some of my first 
term acquaintances, friends, as many as survive, whom 
I have retained ever since. There was Birkbeck (now 
Professor of Law at the University), son of the radical 
doctor of that name, the founder of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, who was supposed to be a profound mathema- 
tician. John Frere, fresh from Eton, destined to be my 
brother-in-law in the remote future. Pickering, another 
Etonian, famous as a cricketer, very comely and very 
amiable, who became an Eton master but died in early 
middle life. Templeton,a Wykehamist of good promise, 
but who died prematurely. There was also John Kemble, 
a second-year man, very clever, very confident, very 
wayward; one who took the lead among his companions 
but did not long keep it. Certainly none of those I have 
mentioned, and few if any that I have since known, had 
so much of the making of a great man in him. He too 
died in middle life, broken down in prospects and in 
health. He. showed sometimes a singular want of con- 
duct. For instance, when he went in for his degree 
examination, he took occasion, as he boasted with high 
glee, ‘to crumple up that sciolist Paley, and got plucked 
for his pains. I have known others however do the same 
with the same result. Perhaps the authorities have been 
moved by these catastrophes to give up the examination 
in Paley of late years altogether. Kemble came from 
Bury a very fair scholar, with good prospects before him; 
but he was bitten with politics, devoted himself to the 
Union and the cultivation.of oratory, gave up all his 
time to newspapers and political essayists, acquired a 
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great mass of information on modern subjects to which 
he did ample justice with his rare facility both of 
speaking and writing, and became, as he deserved to 
be, a great oracle among the more literary geniuses of 
his day. But of course his classics and mathematics 
suffered in proportion, and his academic career became 
a mortifying and I fear a disastrous failure. It is sad, 
and perhaps perplexing, to think that there should be no 
room at the University for combining the old-world 
studies with modern accomplishments ; but so experience 
seems to teach us; and if a choice is to be allowed 
between the two, as is the tendency of the present day, 
I would say from my own observation, by all means stick 
to the Old in preference to the New. ‘There is no train- 
ing, I feel very sure, equal to that of classics and 
mathematics. 

Cambridge, at the time I went there, had begun very 
recently to awaken to the demands which the country 
made upon the Universities for a more vigorous and 
business-like training in the studies which it professed 
to consider essential to a good education. With the 
peace which followed upon the long war at the begin- 
ning of the century new ideas were springing up in 
every direction. An impulse was given to our mathe- 
matical teaching by the acquaintance we now made 
with continental, especially with French, science. The 
Analytic method, as I believe it was called, entered into 
rivalry with our old geometrical processes. The Calculus, 
I suppose, was the great field of battle. The rising 
generation of Cambridge wranglers espoused the new 
learning with zeal, and the energy and ability of such 
men as Peacock, Whewell, and Airy very quickly forced 
it upon the sluggish and reluctant University. Trinity 
took the lead in the contest. St. John’s lagged behind 
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or offered passive resistance. Old Dr. Wood, our Master, 
had been a leading geometer of the elder generation, 
and his college still bound itself at the wheels of Wood's 
Algebra and Wood’s Mechanics till the younger tutors 
found that their men were at a great disadvantage in the 
public examinations. Analytics was almost a question 
of the day. I remember one of the London newspapers 
having a leader on the subject, which ended with ‘Geo- 
metry has had its day; and a long day too, from 
Archimedes to Dr. Wood.’ For myself I was little more 
than a spectator of the fray; my own advance in mathe- 
matics hardly brought me within the sphere of the 
conflicting principles ; as far as I went I never seemed 
to realize my analytics at all, and was content to walk 
in the open light, but within the narrow horizon of my 
geometrical diagrams. 

Considerable impulse had been given at the same 
period to classical study by the activity of Monk, the 
Greek Professor (just then succeeded by Scholefield), in 
the publication of the examination papers and the insti- 
tution of the Classical Tripos three years before. The 
new editions of Greek plays by Blomfield and Monk had 
imparted considerable prestige to Cambridge classics ; 
the translation of Matthiae’s Greek Grammar had made 
some difficult matters rather smoother for industrious 
students; the labours of other German scholars, such as 
Hermann, had begun to exert an influence; and the 
fame of two or three great scholars among younger Dons, 
such as Thirlwall and Hare, and the much-admired prize 
poems of the most recent years, especially the Porson 
prizes of Kennedy, had animated the most ardent 
aspirants for classical distinctions, among whom there 
was much activity, much emulation and unbounded con- 
ceit. The University had done a little also for the mere 
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pass men, in establishing the Little Go, a light classical 
and general examination in the middle of the three years’ 
academic course. Previous to this a degree might have 
been obtained by mathematics alone, and some moral 
subject, such as Locke or Paley, without any classics 
whatever, except such as might be required by the 
college. It was the general practice indeed, throughout 
the colleges, to appoint lectures in classics as well as 
mathematics, and to have at least one annual examination 
in them. St. John’s was distinguished alone by having 
two such examinations, and the Johnians were thought 
rather meanly of for the private-school discipline which 
was supposed to be indicated thereby. But the college 
stiffly maintained its tradition, which it had inherited 
from a former master, Powell by name, who was in fact 
the first to introduce the system of college examinations, 
about the year 1770. Now,I believe, and for many years 
past, the double examination has become the rule 
throughout the colleges. 

One cannot but look back with some concern at the 
severe neglect of theological or religious instruction 
which pervaded the University at this time. Our fresh- 
men were introduced to Paley’s Evidences in lecture- 
room and examinations, but merely as an exercise of 
memory. Later on they were taken in the same way 
through Butler’s Analogy, and this little bit of training, 
superficial as it was, seemed to make a considerable 
impression upon the average Johnian in after life, 
inculcating as it did, a certain vague but comfortable 
optimism, which was enhanced perhaps by the confident 
and self-satisfied tone of Paley’s reasoning in his Hvi- 
dences, his Moral Philosophy, and his Natural Theology. 
But after all young men must be led to definite con- 
clusions. Let speculation follow afterwards. Paley first 
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and Coleridge afterwards. Further we passed examina- 
tions in the Gospels and Acts, but of a very elementary 
character, suited to a class of freshmen, who, being 
admitted without any real examination, might be, and 
often were, profoundly ignorant and utterly unaccus- 
tomed to any intellectual effort. The Greek Testament 
lecture, as I first remember it, was given on a Sunday 
evening. It was understood that this was so arranged 
by the Master in order to prevent the men from attend- 
ing Simeon’s evening sermon. A certain Hastings 
Robinson was dismissed from his tutorship because he 
rebelled against this bit of weak persecution. But I 
believe he stood much alone. Public opinion thought it 
served him right. 

Our college professed to feel itself specially charged 
with the care of its weaker children, and allowed itself 
to leave more hopeful subjects to educate themselves. 
I should allow that it took an interest in pushing on its 
best mathematical students; but in my time it had not 
learnt to pay any attention to merely classical geniuses. 
It had not yet begun to appreciate and hardly to realize 
the value of classical honours. It allowed it to be under- 
stood that a fellowship would not be given to any below 
a senior optime in mathematics. I remember more than 
one very good classic who failed of his fellowship from 
not attaining this point. It was not till George Selwyn! 
came out very little above wooden-spoon that the rule 
was relaxed. 

My own aim was immediately decided for classics and 
classical honours. But I had none but the remotest con- 
ception of the amount or direction of the reading that 
would be required for such success—namely, a good first 
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class—as would be a passport to the fellowship which 
I knew it was my duty to get. The superficial smatter- 
ing of Latin, and less Greek, which I had brought from 
school, had certainly been lessened rather than increased 
during the interval I had passed at Haileybury ; I was 
thrown without rudder or compass, with little tuition and 
no advice, into the ocean of the Greek and Latin authors, 
a good number of which I knew it would be necessary to 
master for the object in view. In fact my prospect seems 
to me now to have been desperate, and it was only my 
light heart and conceit from the consciousness of past 
successes on much less trying fields that gave me the 
courage or the recklessness which befitted the occasion. 
Nor did I devote myself thoroughly to the task before 
me. I read indeed pretty steadily, but in desultory 
fashion, skipping from book to book and laying no sure 
foundations, while I allowed myself to be easily diverted 
by the various attractions which beset the freshman. At 
Haileybury I had shut myself up in my room and scouted 
the allurements of society; but at Cambridge I soon 
-developed a naturally gregarious disposition, and found 
myself hanging on to a variety of sets, some of reading 
men, some of rowing men, some, I fear, with a dash of 
dissipation, in all of which I seemed to find myself 
much at home. As might be expected I very soon 
found that I had counted upon gaining my object on 
far easier terms than were really forthcoming. The 
result of my first college examination gave me a rude 
slap on the face, which I excused to myself as best 
I could, but the blow was repeated more than once 
till it brought down my high spirits to a very low ebb 
indeed, and I came pretty nigh to making shipwreck 
altogether. 

I pause in the review of my academical career to note 
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an incident which marked my first Christmas vacation. 
I have mentioned the close acquaintance I made from the 
first with John Frere, which we soon began to cement by 
joining in our reading together, and from which I gained 
great advantage; for though I may say he was less 
naturally quick, he was much better trained, besides 
being of a more solid and consistent character than 
myself. His family were living at the time at Hamp- 
stead, with which place, as the residence of my grand- 
father Merivale', I was also familiar. We soon met 
there, and he introduced me to his house. I dined there 
more than once in the course of that vacation, and I 
remember his pointing out his sisters one by one as they 
trooped out of the room—that’s Lissy, that’s Susan, that’s 
Annie, is not she a clumsy girl?—I thought her very inter- 
esting. Judith, my future wife, was, I suppose, too small 
at Christmas, 1826, to be noticed, or indeed to appear at 
dinner. There I met for the first, and, I believe, for the 
only time, Sara Coleridge, a real beauty,—but how very 
little impression a real beauty makes on a lad of nine- 
teen! Poor little beauty, I never thought of her again. 
She married her romantic cousin, Henry Coleridge, who 
died young, and whom she survived some years as 
a wayward and fanciful widow. She was the poet’s 
daughter, and inherited a tinge both of his genius and 
his eccentricity. So much in memory of a bright gleam 
which shot across my path just at the moment when 
the Fates were most intent on weaving the web of my 
destiny. 

Two of the most prominent elements of college life 
to which I became introduced in the course of my first 
year, were the Union Debating Society and the Univer- 
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sity Boat Club. In the first I took personally little part, 
speaking once or twice only, very little to my own satisfac- 
tion; but I was for the first year at least a very constant 
attendant at the debates. I was much impressed with 
the imposing dignity of Spencer Walpole as President, 
and have told him since that he was always my model ~ 
of the chairman of a Constitutional Assembly. He had 
a hankering in later years for the Speakership of the 
House of Commons, but I am obliged to confess that, with 
all his impressive courtesy and picturesque solemnity, 
he had not the nerve for the government of a fierce 
democracy such as has latterly intruded upon the 
decorum of St. Stephen’s. I cannot think that I am 
altogether deceived in believing that some of our orators 
were men of real eloquence and reasoning powers. 
Kemble, of whom I have spoken, Tooke, and above all 
Sunderland, were each in his way accomplished speakers ; 
the first for his stores of information and ready appli- 
cation of it; the second for his precise and logical deduc- 
tions from the narrow premises of the utilitarian school ; 
the third for his copious flow of rhetoric, enlivened by 
much incisive wit and by well-wrought bits of flowery 
declamation. Hutt and Walpole became known in the 
House of Commons in after life, and were from the first 
much the same sort of second-rate speakers they con- 
tinued to be to the last. Charles Buller made a con- 
siderable mark in public life, and but for his premature 
death would undoubtedly have risen to high station. 
He too was a clever, humorous, and attractive speaker 
from the first. Sterling was a more remarkable speaker 
than any of these; but his vehement oratory carried our 
youthful judgments away with it, and I dare not say 
that the influence he exercised over us was very justly 
earned. Most of these ardent declaimers took, as may 
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be supposed, the liberal side; and the rumour of their 
revolutionary appeals caused, we were told, some tremor 
among the Dons. It was to little purpose that the 
authorities had forbidden us to debate any question of 
the day. We might not speak directly of any event 
nearer to us than a floating period of twenty years back ; 
but it required no great ingenuity to evade this restric- 
tion, by resolving, for instance, that Catholic emancipation 
should or should not have been carried so many years 
before the current year. I remember Kemble, being 
called to order by the President for thus dodging the 
law of our institution, eliciting thunders of applause by 
vociferating ‘I stand in the year ’6.’ 

The so-called Catholic emancipation was of course the 
burning question of this period. But the year 1827 was 
an exciting time more generally as the breaking up of 
the long Tory domination of Pitt and Liverpool. Can- 
ning came to the top that spring, and with him attempts 
were made to fuse the more liberal of the Tories with 
the least impracticable of the Whigs, attempts which 
bore fruit in the course of the next years that followed. 
The question of Free Trade was just then struggling to 
the surface, though little heeded by the generality, and 
- hardly appreciated perhaps by any. Reform was still 
in the background. I don’t think our liberal debaters 
ever once mentioned it in the years of which I am speak- 
ing. I suppose the world of politics was never more taken 
by surprise than it was by the sudden outburst of the 
Reform cry in 1831. But nothing marks the signifi- 
cance of the era as the crisis of the old oligarchic rule in 
this country so much, to my mind, as the fact that Lord 
Liverpool seems to me to be the last minister who really 
governed us, taking his own view of policy and requiring 
Parliament and people to follow it. Since his time all 
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ministers, Wellington and Grey, Peel and Russell, have 
_ simply made it their business to ascertain what was the 
popular will, and to follow it. One is the principle of 
Oligarchy, the other of Democracy. But of Democracy 
there was little thought and no apprehension in those 
days. The liberals, with the exception of a contemptible 
knot of much-abused radicals, and a little school of 
philosophic Utilitarians who were looked upon as harm- 
less enthusiasts, were the so-called Whigs, who except for 
two or three popular crotchets to which they had in- 
cautiously pledged themselves during their long exclusion 
from the responsibilities of office, were little other than 
rather free spoken Tories, who claimed the privilege of 
speaking evil of dignities to which they were at heart 
as devoutly attached as their rivals. Such, I think, 
were pretty much the Whig sentiments of my father and 
the friends with whom he most consorted, and in such 
I was myself brought up. I was indeed too steadily 
devoted to them to be let into the snares of the radicals 
or the philosophers ; but there was undoubtedly growing 
up among men like myself a conception of a third, or 
middle, or conservative party which should bring together 
the milder liberals of all ranks, who only wanted a leader 
to marshal them and give them the outlines of a practical 
policy. The idea seemed to be shadowed out in a political 
novel of the day, called Granby ;—but it was to Canning 
that the young Englanders looked to realize it. Canning 
died in three months after his accession to the premier- 
ship in 1827, and we were saved no doubt thereby from 
a bitter disenchantment. 

But on the river there were no politics. The keen 
rivalry of the college boats left no room for speculative 
differences. A very few years before my time the Cam 
had been utilized by funnies and canoes only. At last, 
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I suppose in the year 1825 or 1826, an eight-oared boat 
was started by a Trinity crew, and another simultaneously 
by St. John’s. I believe that for the first season the 
boating interest was confined to these two ventures, 
and the rivalry between them was manifested in mere 
occasional spurts, when one or the other laid wait for 
its adversary round a corner and made a dash of a few 
hundred yards after it. For the early history of Cam- 
bridge boating I must refer to a paper I wrote some 
years later in a book called the Cambridge Portfolio}. 
It is too long to transcribe and too profoundly interesting 
to younger athletes to abridge. The leading spirit of 
the Johnian boat (named after Lady Margaret our 
foundress) was a certain Irishman named Trench, very 
zealous and vigilant in the selection of men for his 
crew, who used to watch the arrival of the freshmen and 
fix his eye upon the most likely specimens for recruits. 
I had never rowed in my life except a few times in an 
old barge on the Lea at Haileybury, and our recruiting 
officer failed to detect my innate capacity, at least for 
the first year. But in 1827 boating made a great stride. 
One ten-oar, two or three eight-oars, and an impertinent 


the direction of their Westminster 
captain, and had their boat built 
in London ; which proved in every 
respect superior to its competitor. 
This was soon ascertained in the 


1 In the paper referred to occurs 
the following description of the two 
boats: ‘The Johnians started in 
an old Eton boat of prodigious 
strength and weight, standing high 


out of the water, and cut, if we 
remember right, in steps like a 
three-decker, not altogether unlike 
the Great Harry, as represented 
in a well-known engraving of 
Henry VIII’s passage to Calais. 
Such was the old ‘* Lady Margaret,” 
the venerable ancestress of a goodly 
line of daughters, who have in- 
herited her title and improved 
upon her virtues. The Trinity 
crew adopted a wiser course, under 


trials of strength which the rival 
crews extemporized between them- 
selves ; the Johnians rowing gaily 
down the river, their steerer 
equipped with a bugle, which he 
occasionally blew in order to inti- 
maté his whereabout to the Trinity 
boat ; which would by and by 
come up, and give chase, and 
generally succeed in bumping or 
striking the stern of its gallant 
rival.’ 
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six-oar from Caius College—always a conceited and 
seldom a successful society—started regular races, and 
some other boats took regular practice without venturing 
on such competition. I made my first essay in the art 
in such a craft as this under Templeton as captain, the 
only associate I can now call to recollection. At the end 
of this season I received the honour of an invitation to 
join the Lady Margaret, and sat behind Trench, Snow 
(afterwards Strahan), William and George Selwyn, Paley, 
and before one lighter weight, Peacock (afterwards Cust). 
After some smart struggles we beat both the Trinity boats 
and attained the head of the river. In 1828 and 1829 the 
number of racing boats was eight or ten. We were most 
assiduous in our work, racing three times a week through 
all the three terms, the course being from the Chesterton 
ferry to the boat-houses, where the foot-path crosses the 
river to Chesterton. I kept up this regular work three 
seasons, and our boat kept its place throughout, except 
once when we were surprised at being beaten by a set of 
wild-looking men from Peterhouse. Thereupon we took 
counsel, voted the old Lady Margaret worn out, and set 
up a new one, with which we regained the lead and 
kept it}. 

Then and since we proudly attributed our success to 
our regular habits, being all of us reading men, and 
though there was hardly an idea of scientific training 
in those days, well conducted and abstemious, in which 
qualifications some at least of our opponents were 
eminently deficient. I believe however that we really 


1 The boat-builders of that day endiansand the Little-endians. We 
were Richardson and Searle; both stood by Richardson, but the fatal 
of Lambeth. Their style of build bark in which Cambridge was 
was different, Richardson’s flatter, beaten at Henley was a venture of 
Searle’s more crank. The partisans Searle’s.—C. M. 
of the two were as keen as the Big- 
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gave a good name to the exercise, both among under- 
graduates and Dons, and laid a good foundation for the 
extraordinary popularity which the boats quickly attained, 
and have maintained for the half-century which has 
already followed. It is curious to reflect on the per- 
sistency of this peculiar sport, and on the repetition of 
the same identical features from year to year for so long 
‘a period. The course was changed after a short time, on 
the removal of the locks at Chesterton, after which the 
race was rowed, as it is now, from Bait’s-bight, or as we 
always called it, under what misconception I cannot say, 
Back’s bite, up to the ferry or thereabouts; but this is 
the only essential change that I observe in the general 
proceeding. The competing boats still paddle down 
stream with their flags flying, the crews sporting 
uniforms which have not materially varied, Lady 
Margaret still wearing the narrow pink striped jersey 
which I was the first to introduce, in imitation of the 
Balliol dress; the boats themselves are still invariably 
eight-oars, though an expert detects at once the differ- 
ence in their build from those of the elder generation, 
lower in the water, lighter in construction, narrower in 
the beam, with out-riggers;—perhaps one of the old 
school may be allowed to suggest that, lighter as they 
are, they do not seem to bound to the stroke as of yore, 
or to keep their way between strokes like the divine 
Argos of the ancient days; the University streams down 
the meadows in the cool summer evening towards the 
starting-point, and takes its station in dense array at 
Fen Ditton or Grassy Corner, the increasing number 
of vehicles that also assemble for the sport representing 
the increased population of Cambridge itself. The scale 
of the popular enjoyment has increased, but the enjoy- 
ment itself and the interest in it is just what it ever was. 
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When I left my long residence at Cambridge in June, 
1848, the last thing I did was to go and see one of the 
races of the season and refresh my recollection of a 
spectacle to which I had become disused for some time 
past. Just twenty-four years later, after I had settled 
myself at Ely, I took an opportunity to revisit the scene 
of my early amusement. The river glided as of old, the 
sky was as blue, the meadows as green, the long line 
of racing-boats descended to take their places as of yore, 
with just such flags and just such uniforms as I remem- 
bered ; the banks on either side were as densely thronged 
with spectators, there prevailed among them, as they waited 
for the snap of the pistol, just the same buzz of excite- 
ment and impatience. At last, bang went the pistol— 
the very same weapon I should think as had done the 
same service for fifty years—then followed the dull hum 
of distant shouting, momentarily increasing, taken up as 
it soon was by corresponding shouts from the men in 
waiting on the banks, long before the rival boats came in 
sight, the shouts rising into a roar and the roar of voices 
merged in the rush and tramp of the crowd that fol- 
lowed, while the splash of oars and the thud of rowlocks 
made themselves audible through all. Lucky were those 
who in the tumult and confusion got sight of the last 
desperate struggle of their own favourite, and witnessed 
the long-evaded bump which brought it all at once to 
a standstill. The instant cessation of the whole paroxysm 
of excitement at the moment always struck me as a 
striking feature in the race. 

So I witnessed once more the scene which had so often 
interested me in earlier times. I felt for the moment 
young again, and seemed to live over again the days 
that were passed. I could fancy I saw before me the 
very faces with which I had been familiar, for in my 
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racing days at least I knew by sight perhaps every 
oarsman in every racing-boat. And then, as I mused 
for a moment, the thought came upon me—Of all this” 
crowd that I see before me, this crowd so identical in 
dress, in voice, in manner, even as it seemed in face, 
with the crowd I had seen engaged as it were that 
identical day, on the same identical spot, in the same 
identical effort—of all this crowd, not one, I presume, was 
born at the time to which my memory recalled me. So 
you may imagine how I moralized—Man comes and goes, 
but human nature remains. Or, what is it that Tennyson 
says of Nature in general, so careful of the species, so 
reckless of the specimen ? 

It was in the spring of 1829 that the idea of a boat-race 
between Oxford and Cambridge was first conceived and 
brought promptly to an issue. The boat-races at Oxford 
were of some, but not, I think, of many years earlier 
origin than those at Cambridge; but at Oxford they 
were undertaken with great advantages. The stream 
was deeper and wider, the colleges were more nearly 
on a par in numbers, the class of men who came from 
the great schools, the nurseries of athletic sport, was far 
more numerous. At Oxford there were more Eton men 
and Westminster men, who came to college already 
expert oars—for the King’s men at Cambridge had been 
excluded from sports of the river at Eton, and the 
Westminster men were connected very closely with 
Christ Church. It was a daring, not to say an imperti- 
nent thing, in us, to challenge Oxford; but the Selwyns 
and Snows had been captains of the boats at Eton, 
and Brown of Trinity was a consummate oar from 
Westminster. So the challenge was sent and graciously 
accepted. Brown was a delicate man, and his loving 
parents would not let him join the crew; but I have 
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no doubt that in any case Snow, as captain of the 
triumphant Lady Margaret, would have been chosen by 
the boat clubs for stroke, and to him the selection of the 
crew was mainly entrusted. George Selwyn was his 
trusty heutenant, and destined for No. 7 (W. Selwyn 
and Trench had left by this time). Two very stalwart 
men, Thompson of Jesus and Entwisle of Trinity, were 
placed at Nos. 6 and 5. To my great surprise I was 
suddenly associated with the little band of heroes and 
appointed to No. 4. Warren of Trinity took No. 3. 
Bayford of Trinity Hall, No. 2; and Holdsworth of 
Trinity was bow. We were mostly short, thick-set, 
sturdy men; I weighed no more than ten stone seven, 
and but one of us came up to twelve stone, full a stone 
less than the average of recent crews, to pull a boat of 
half as much weight again. Yet somehow we could 
make the boat spin, and in the interval of each stroke 
_it kept on its way and still bounded on while we were 
coming forward. Wonderfully exhilarating it was, the 
practice and preparation, with all the boating men 
running by our side, and some of them shouting, ‘ Well 
pulled three,’ or ‘four,’ as the case might be. 

At last the race was to come off at Henley. Cambridge 
term was over at the beginning of June—Oxford was 
not to end for two or three weeks more—so Henley was 
most convenient for our opponents, and to Henley the 
Cambridge men betook themselves for a week’s practice 
in the new boat built for the occasion. We put up at 
the hotel on the river-side just across the bridge. I can’t 
remember the name of it, but there it is to this day, and 
when I last saw it, a good many years ago to be sure, 
was unaltered. A very pleasant time we had of it at 
that beautiful spot, in beautiful weather, in abundant 
health and spirits, rather confident, I think, of winning, 
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with just enough exercise by way of training to occupy 
the time and keep the blood flowing cheerfully. We 
had some hours for roaming about and lounging, and 
I remember reading Anne of Geierstein among the 
woods on the hills, and mentally comparing the Thames 
with the Rhine. A gentleman of the neighbourhood, 
Mr. Clayton East, found us out and invited some of us 
to dinner. Our captain selected three or four whom he 
could best depend upon to feast with moderation, and 
I was among the number. It was a quaint, dull, Dutch 
style of house, in a prim Dutch garden, which has 
become much fixed in my memory. 

The course was to be about two miles in length below 
the bridge. The greater part of it was a broad, straight 
reach ; but the starting-point was round a curve a little 
above Medmenham lock. The Oxford men—of whom 
I remember the captain, Staniforth (whom I met at 
Rose Castle some forty years later), Garnier, Dean of 
Lincoln, Charles Wordsworth, Toogood an old Harrovian 
—came over once or twice to make trial of the course, and 
last of all on the morning of the race with a vast con- 
course of Oxford men to shout for them. So slender 
however was the general interest in the race that I doubt 
whether twenty men from Cambridge came to witness it. 
As for the race itself the less I say about it perhaps the 
better. We soon found ourselves utterly overmatched 
both in strength and skill. The struggle, I must confess, 
was short—we were passed in the first half-mile, and 
never had a chance afterwards. I hope we worked on 
gallantly to the end; but for myself I felt as if all the 
‘strength had gone out of me long before we reached 
the goal, and only wondered how the boat got along 
at all. How I loathed the poplars which lined the 
bank as we approached the bridge, and how slowly we 
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seemed to stretch from one to another as we counted 
them! 

However I was not much cast down, but got away to 
Oxford the same night in a return chaise, and spent 
a week of boating and cricketing there, indemnifying 
myself at the same time for such abstinence as I had 
been practising by the enjoyment of the profuse hospi- 
tality of our friends there. I heard afterwards that 
their boat-clubs ran up such bills for the dinners and 
suppers they gave us that they were not out of debt for 
some seasons after?! 

My interests at this exciting period centred certainly 
in the boats, but I was not neglectful of my reading, and 
I was now in my third year and time was precious. My 
first. year I had almost lost. by carelessness, and I must 
add, by the utter neglect of my so-called tutors and 
lecturers, who took no heed to direct me and shape my 
ends. It had been very different at Haileybury, as 


1 The University boat-race has 
been repeated annually ever since, 
with one or two interruptions, and 
the triumphs of the two rivals 
have been almost exactly equal. 
The fiftieth anniversary race oc- 
curred in April, 1879. I had not 
witnessed these races more than 
once or twice in the interval, and 
I was glad to get a place on the 
umpire-boat on this o¢casion, which 
was a great Cambridge success. 
Curiously enough I met on the 
boat Staniforth, the redoubtable 
Oxford captain of 1829, and we re- 
newed our acquaintance pleasantly. 
I was invited to the crews’ dinner 
afterwards, and was made much of 
by a jovial set of youngsters, to 
whom I made a pretty speech, and 
altogether, I think, did eredit to 
their grandfathers. 


A more formal reunion of the 
survivors of all the University 
crews was effected at a public 
dinner in London in March, 1881. 
I was glad to be able to attend, 
though the only one of my Cam- 
bridge company. Two of the first 
Oxford crew were there, Staniforth 
and Toogood. About two hundred 
in all assembled, but no others of 
anything like my own standing. 
The race had been discontinued for 
several years between 1829 and 
1836. The company were very 
kind and complimentary to me 
and my aged contemporaries ; but 
to me the general effect was rather 
saddening. I must say, however, 
that I never before saw such a 
magnificent set of human animals 
gathered together.—C, M. 
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I sadly remembered, where every examination was 
aimed at my acquaintance with a few particular subjects, 
as set forth in particular books. . It was very different, 
I believe, at Oxford, where each man was pretty regu- 
larly coached by his own special tutor, and could not 
lose himself by straying out of the beaten highway. 
I wonder much how I ever made any way at all; but 
I do not complain of it now, having some idea that after 
all the loss of time and misdirection of my efforts the 
pursuit of knowledge in such desultory ways is often its 
own reward in the independent and self-reliant spirit it 
generates. But there must be a good deal of natural 
vigour of constitution to put it to this use in the 
end. 

When my second year came my eyes opened to the 
peril in which my prospects were now involved. I tried 
earnestly to recover my ground, and read, I think on 
the whole, with commendable energy; but I lost much 
valuable time in trying to find out the right way, par- 
ticularly in those dreadful analytics. How many hours, 
days, weeks did I absolutely throw away in my aimless 
attempts to understand differential calculus, for instance ? 
In classics I was doing better, and getting to take a 
special interest, and felt myself advancing!. I was not 
without encouragement, for in 1829, just after the boat- 
race, I found myself the winner of two medals for Latin 
verse, which gave me a certain position among the men 
of my year and caused me to be looked up to as one of 


1 Let me pay my acknowledg- 
ments specially to Kennedy’s lec- 


military antiquities. It is curious 
how many side-currents converged 


tures (for one term only) on the 
Agricola. He gave me my first 
notions of ethnology (Celtic and 
Teutonic), and introduced me, 
through Roy’s great folio, to Roman 


to fix my interest on Roman Im- 
perial history; but I cannot say 
how much I directly owe to the 
spirit my lecturer put into these 
prosaic technicalities.—C. M. 
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the candidates who would do well in the Tripos. But 
even a good first class in classics would avail little 
without mathematics. No one in those days was allowed 
to compete for classical honours unless he had previously 
obtained a mathematical honour, i.e. a Junior Optime at 
least ; and at St. John’s, which was noted as a mathe- 
matical College, no classical honours would gain a 
fellowship without a Senior Optime. A fellowship was 
the end and aim of being with me, and how was I to 
obtain the necessary Senior Optime? I suppose that in 
July, 1829, the prospect to any one who knew me must 
have seemed very hopeless. It was only my gross 
ignorance of my own ignorance that saved me from 
blank despair. Still I went on with a vague idea that 
when things are at the worst they sometimes mend, and 
by some chance found myself recommended to take for 
private coach in the long vacation the very man, per- 
haps the only man in the University, who would take 
the trouble to understand my case and carefully adapt 
his teaching to it. This man was Thurtell of Caius, 
dear, good old clumsy fellow, how I have always loved 
him, for to him I owe everything that has followed. 

From the beginning of July, when I returned to 
college after a very brief holiday to recite my prize 
poems in the Senate House, I surrendered myself to the 
daily routine of attendance at my tutor’s rooms in Caius. 
I may mention here that I had the honour of reciting 
at the same time Tennyson’s prize poem on Timbuctoo, 
at his desire, for he was too shy or too proud to exhibit 
himself on such an occasion. I fancy I spouted his 
verses with considerable effect, and I have always had 
a sort of quasi-parental regard for them. 

The course Thurtell adopted with me was to make me 
perfect in book-work and eschew problems, which he 
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soon found I had no head for. I got up in this way the 
elements of mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, astronomy, 
but carefully avoided the calculus and took geometrical 
rather than analytical methods throughout. Such a 
limited course was nicely calculated to land me, if well- 
mastered, in the class of Senior Optimes, and I believe 
I wasted very little of my precious time in attempting 
anything that was beyond my powers. I had to borrow 
from my mathematical studies as many hours as I could 
spare for classics, for in that learning too I was far in 
arrear. Aeschylus and Aristophanes were perhaps my 
strongest subjects; but I had a good natural vein of 
composition, and a turn for spirited, if not very accurate, 
translation. 

I was at the same time fortunate in the companions of 
my vacation studies, such as Snow and Selwyn particu- 
larly, who were also reading hard for honours. We 
were all very regular in our reading, and our relaxation 
consisted in a daily walk to Grantchester to bathe in 
the sluice-pond above the mill, called, I believe very 
gratuitously, Byron’s Pool. The distance there and back 
was about six miles, which, with a good deal of vigorous 
plunging and swimming, kept us all in robust health. 
We were a fine set of young men certainly. For myself 
I took no holiday whatever through that summer, autumn 
and winter—‘nulla dies sine linea, I may truly say. 
Certainly I had not a day to spare; but I suppose a good 
many men would have broken down under such dis- 
cipline, especially if they were harassed throughout, as 
I was, by the apprehension of ultimate failure. And 
I had good cause for apprehension when, just six weeks 
before the time for examination, I was subjected to 
a previous trial by which the candidates for honours 
were sifted before admission to the Tripos. The examina- 
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tion in the Senate House was to be entirely on paper, 
and of course my preparation was all made on paper 
also. But the Moderators, to save themselves trouble 
in this previous sifting operation, thought fit to put us 
through a number of questions to be answered viva voce. 
This completely disconcerted me, and in my ignorance, 
or nervousness, or both, I failed entirely to satisfy them. 
They declared that I was unfit to compete at all and 
proposed to exclude me altogether. I protested. loudly. 
They replied that they did so for my good, to save me 
from the disgrace of being plucked. At last they agreed 
to let me take the responsibility of my own perverse- 
ness and washed their hands of the consequences. At 
the same time they complimented my friend Reade, who 
was running very much in couples with me, and bade 
him look for a higher place than he expected!. In the 
end I got my Senior Op., and he came out wooden spoon. 
So much for the result of college examinations in my 
day, and I fancy it is much the same chapter of acci- 
dents now. 

However, this rebuff gave me, as may be supposed, a 
mortal fright. I realized perhaps for the first time how 
precarious my position was. I had accustomed myself 
to look to the fellowship as the one thing necessary, 
having no idea of any kind of life except that of college 
and church beyond it. But I was also not insensible to 
the disgust I should feel, and perhaps my friends would 
feel too, if after giving up India I were to make a failure 
at home. Somehow or other I could not believe in such 
a disaster, and so I suppose I was supported under the 
dire apprehensions which continued to beset me during 
the six weeks which followed. I stuck closely to work ; 


1 Rey. Frederick Reade, afterwards for many years incumbent of 
St. John’s Church, Hove. 
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I did not leave Cambridge even for Christmas day; but 
went on steadily poring over the limited number of 
propositions which my tutor calculated would exactly 
carry me through provided I was quite perfect in all of 
them. It was a capital moral training, though I cannot 
suppose that I made much advance with it in intel- 
lectuals. 

It seems somewhat absurd to reflect that upon the 
exertions of a few weeks just at that moment all the 
course of my later career has depended. Perhaps indeed 
I might have been led into some other line of life, if 
I had failed at Cambridge, not less moderately successful, 
though hardly so comfortable and suitable to my natural 
temper and disposition as has actually fallen tome. But 
-at the time I could not have imagined it, and I was 
saved from grievous vexation and disappointment by the 
result which followed, when I appeared on the Tripos as 
last but half-a-dozen of the Senior Optimes. The classical 
examination was to follow in the brief space of three 
weeks, which allowed of no extension of one’s reading, 
but just time enough to look up the hard passages which 
one had noted for further consideration. What little 
there was to read was a pleasure rather than otherwise, 
particularly as a relief from the dreary propositions to 
which I had been so long devoted, and my spirits rose 
with a rebound. My acquaintance with Greek and Latin 
was certainly very limited, but I think I had a good deal 
of tact and intuitive appreciation of style, what I may 
eall a sympathy with my author, which often stands one 
in good stead in divining his meaning—also considerable 
facility in expressing myself and making my own 
meaning clear to the understanding of the perfunctory 
examiner. If weak in translation I was pretty strong 
in composition, especially Latin, and composition did 
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more in those days to determine one’s place than is, I 
believe, allowed it in what I venture to think the nar- 
rower as well as more severe system just now in vogue. 
I could have no expectation of getting the first or the 
second place, which were carried by Wordsworth and 
Steel, much better trained scholars than myself. I 
thought I might have come in third, and was a little 
hurt at being beaten by Burcham, a dark horse of whom 
no one had formed any expectations; but I was very well 
pleased to appear as fourth, which place, as I was first 
classic in my own college, could hardly fail to land me in 
the fellowship which was ever dangling before my eyes. 

Thus it was that I got my degree and became enrolled 
in the noble army of Cambridge graduates in the month 
of January of the year 1830, just within a few weeks 
of completing my twenty-second year. 

In the latter part of my academical course I had cer- 
tainly made great exertion, but not more than was needed 
and plainly due from me to make up for the relaxation 
which I had allowed to follow upon the exertions of my 
Haileybury days. I had now attained my object, for 
my succession to a fellowship might be counted upon as 
an academical certainty. The time came; though, owing 
to the accident of fewer vacancies than usual, I was still 
kept out for three years, till March, 1833. In the mean- 
time there seemed to be no objection to my consulting 
my own ease in remaining as a bachelor in college. I 
began from this time to contemplate taking orders, and 
fancied that I should be content to reside as a fellow, 
with the prospect of becoming a tutor, till a living 
should eventually drop, upon which I proposed to marry 
and settle and live happy ever after. 

An easy and quiet life, with sufficient means, plenty 
of books and a considerable choice of friends and com- 
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panions, was evidently within my reach. My recollec- 
tion of the worries and anxieties of my father’s career as 
a struggling barrister with business never great and 
often much the reverse, had given me a desperate horror 
of the battle of a professional life, which seemed to lead 
to nothing but unmerited disappointment. On the other 
hand, my uncle, Charles Drury, presented a cheering 
example of the ease and comfort of the country clergy- 
man with a fixed income, a fair amount of useful and 
virtuous occupation, and plenty of leisure for cheerful 
study and amiable society. But I hardly looked even 
so far as this. I thought I would be a Don, and a Don 
I became, and with being a Don I was for some time 
satisfied. But not so long, by any means, as I had 
expected. I must return however now to the little 
I may have to record of my life at Cambridge before 
I became a Fellow and Master of Arts; an event with 
which, I think, I am likely to bring these reminiscences 
to a close. 

In the first place my athletic sports soon came to an 
end. I continued through the summer term of 1830 to 
row more or less regularly in my college boat, the Lady 
Margaret, of whose achievements, as keeping the first 
place on the river, we had been so proud; but in those 
days the duty of pulling in the races was left almost 
entirely to the undergraduates as the legitimate cham- 
pions of the college. It was in the middle of this summer 
that I accomplished the feat of walking to London from 
Cambridge in one day, My father had done the same 
in his own time, and, as he used to say, his companion, 
Sir Lancelot Shadwell, afterwards walked back again 
the next; which certainly must have been a very 
creditable performance, The walk to London has, I 
believe, been frequently performed before and since, and 
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I am rather ashamed, for my own part, to confess that 
I had made the attempt a couple of years before and 
had failed to carry it through. On this last occasion, 
however, I should add that I accomplished the feat on 
one of the hottest days of July, without the slightest 
previous training and without even the precaution of 
getting myself properly shod. I struggled on with 
certainly very little enjoyment, but with a dogged deter- 
mination which was its own reward, from very early 
morning to the close of evening, diverging from Ware 
to the New River, near Haileybury, to bathe at an old 
accustomed resort, and allowing myself a long rest and 
dinner at Waltham Cross, which made me, I suppose, 
stiffer than ever. So at last I reached Shoreditch 
Church, the spot from which the fifty-one miles to Cam- 
bridge were reckoned; and there I climbed into a cab, 
the cab of the day, with two high wheels (described by 
Dickens in one of his first stories), and so got home and 
burst into the drawing-room of my unexpecting family. 
I should say that I did the walk all alone, and it did 
not occur to me till afterwards that it would have been 
better to have had a witness and a voucher for my per- 
formance. I do not suppose that any one disbelieved my 
story; but after a time I felt rather shy of boasting 
of a deed which I could not prove. I fancy that, high 
authority notwithstanding, it is better in some cases to 
do one’s good works so as to be seen of men. 

On my return to college after the long vacation this 
year, I had the gratification of making myself to a great 
extent independent by taking pupils. This employment 
gave me regular occupation for three or four hours in 
the day, and furnished an excuse for as much idleness 
as I pleased for the rest of my time. It-was not intel- 
lectually profitable. The years from one to five and 
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twenty ought to be the most profitable in a man’s life, 
both in forming his habits and determining the bent 
of his genius. It would have been ill indeed for me if 
mine had really been given up to the dull routine of mere 
pupil-teaching. Most happily for myself, I fell just at 
that time into a society of able and studious youths of 
my own standing, with most of whom I had had little 
if any acquaintance before, but with whom I soon became 
familiar, and lived in constant intercourse of the utmost 
intimacy ; men, many of whom I felt to be much my 
superiors in ability, from most or all of whom I derived 
knowledge and insight into men and things, yet with 
all of whom I could more or less hold my own place and 
feel myself appreciated to my own satisfaction. Many 
of this set have continued to be my close friends through 
life ; several of them still survive; from some, the 
inevitable changes and chances of life have separated 
me, far and long. But I am sure we all have ever felt 
and still feel a certain freemasonry of sympathy which 
binds us implicitly to one another as brethren of one 
family. Our common bond has been a common intel- 
lectual taste, common studies, common literary aspirations, 
and we have all felt, I suppose, the support of mutual 
regard and perhaps some mutual flattery. We soon 
grew, as such youthful coteries generally do, into 
immense self-conceit. We began to think that we had 
a mission to enlighten the world upon things intellectual 
and spiritual. We held established principles, especially 
in poetry and metaphysics, and set up certain idols 
for our worship. Coleridge and Wordsworth were 
our principal divinities, and Hare and Thirlwall were 
regarded as their prophets; or rather in this celestial 
hierarchy I should have put Shakespeare at the top 
of all, and I should have found a lofty pedestal for 
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Kant and Goéthe. It was with a vague idea that it 
should be our function to interpret the oracles of trans- 
cendental wisdom to the world of Philistines, or Stumpfs, 
as we designated them, and from time to time to call 
forth from this world the few souls who might be found 
capable of sympathizing with them, that we piqued 
ourselves on the name of the.‘ Apostles’—a name given 
us, aS We were sometimes told, by the envious and jeering 
vulgar, but to which we presumed that we had a legiti- 
mate claim, and gladly accepted it. We lived, as I said, 
in constant intercourse with one another, day by day, 
meeting over our wine or our tobacco; but every Saturday 
evening we held a more solemn sitting, when each 
member of the society, about twelve in number, delivered 
an essay on any subject, chosen by himself, to be discussed 
and submitted to the vote of the whole number. Alas! 
alas! what reckless, joyous evenings those were. What 
solemn things were said, pipe in hand; how much serious 
emotion was mingled with alternate bursts of laughter ; 
how every one hit his neighbour, intellectually, right and 
left, and was hit again, and no mark left on either side ; 
how much sentiment was mingled with how much 
humour! Who is the poet who says, and how aptly he 
might have said it of us?— 

‘Witty as youthful poets in their wine ; 

Bold as a centaur at a feast; and kind 

As virgins that were ne’er beguiled with love.’ 

The style of our lucubrations may be illustrated perhaps 
by a saying of one of our profound philosophers, Jack 
Kemble :— 

‘The world is one great thought, and I am thinking it.’ 


Names of the Apostles in 1830, 1831, and 1832 :— 
Richard Chenevix Trench. Arthur Hallam. 
John M. Kemble. Alfred Tennyson. 
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Charles Merivale. George S. Venables. 
James Spedding. Edmund Lushington. 
William Hepworth Thompson. Henry Lushington. 
Henry Alford. John M. Heath. 
Robert Menteith. Douglas Heath. 
Francis Garden. Joseph W. Blakesley. 
George Farish. Robert Tennant. 


Richard M. Milnes. 


A little earlier set :— 


Frederick Maurice. Charles Buller. 

J. Sunderland. Arthur Buller. 

William Bodham Donne. Edward Horsman. 

John Sterling. Spencer Walpole. 
A little later :— 

Savile Morton. Frederick Pollock. 

Stephen Spring Rice. Edward Law. 

W. Christie. J. A. Hardcastle. 


The three years which elapsed between the attainment 
of my degree and the fellowship which followed in 1833, 
was a period, it must be confessed, of very aimless self- 
indulgence. By taking a few pupils I secured myself 
sufficient means, and at least I may say for myself that 
I cost my parents nothing; and for my own amusement, 
if for no other object, I continued to make some study of 
Classics. I looked to taking Orders on my fellowship 
whenever it should arrive, and made neither more nor 
less preparation for them at this time than was usual 
under the lax system which generally prevailed. It 
might seem, indeed, on a cursory review, that a golden 
season of youth and vigour had been almost wholly lost 
tome. How much information I might have acquired! 
what habits of application and self-discipline I might 
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have formed! what a foundation I might have laid 
in so favourable a position for the career of a scholar 
or a divine! for an active, practical life of usefulness 
in my generation! Nevertheless I am not on the whole 
dissatisfied. I cannot but think that the acquaintance 
I formed, and the various literary and philosophical 
interests to which I was introduced, preserved me from 
the narrow professional pedantry which so often dogs 
the heels of the mere scholar or the mere divine; and 
I am disposed to attribute whatever breadth of view 
I have acquired in the one line or the other to the 
genial influences which seemed so directly unprofitable. 
I cannot on the whole regret the hours I continued so 
long to waste, to all appearance, in talking and hearing 
better men talk, and in whetting my abilities, such as 
they were, against the genius, which was very great, of 
not a few among my associates. 

In concluding these reminiscences of my status pupil- 
laris I am naturally led to cast a lingering glance at the 
condition of the University at the period. The moment 
_of my first entrance into Cambridge life was just the 
fag end of an academic movement of some force, which, 
as I have already said, began, along with other social 
movements of the time, with the conclusion of the great 
revolutionary war, when the Continent, which had been 
so long closed to us, became suddenly open, and the 
ideas of the Continent, of the French and Germans 
especially, began to circulate amongst us. The effect 
was immediately felt at Cambridge by the revelation 
of the study of classical literature in Germany and of’, , 
mathematics in France; and by the time that I came up © 
the new systems were in full swing; Cambridge had 
instituted its Classical examinations, the Classical Tripos 
in 1824,and the Previous Examination, or Little-go,I think 
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in the same year. The institution of the Porson Prize for 
translation in Greek iambics had recently given definite 
direction to the study of the Greek language, as distinct 
from Greek. literature, and this distinction became 
strongly marked in the character of Cambridge study 
throughout. Grammar and philology, as evinced in exact 
translation and composition, became definite objects of 
attention at Cambridge: while Oxford allowed herself 
to expatiate in the wider fields of history, Cambridge 
placed before its students such objects of acquisition as 
admit of the strictest test by examination; Oxford 
professed to cultivate the spirit of the ancient literature, 
Cambridge to acquire the most accurate appreciation 
of the ancient languages. In later times each of the 
two has felt the insufficiency of its own method, and 
each has spontaneously approximated to the other. No 
doubt the fusion or continuation thus to be effected is 
the best in theory; but where there is not time—and 
what life indeed is long enough for the attainment of 
perfection in either ?—it must still be a question which 
of the two rival instruments of mental training is the 
best for a three years’ cultivation. 

Such however being the educational system which had 
just become established among us in my early days, such 
it continued, with no fluctuation and with very little 
further development, during the whole period of two and 
twenty years that I remained in residence, as pupil and 
teacher, in the University. The academic ‘ Acts’ or viva 
voce examination in mathematics was just expiring, and 
the Triposes, both mathematical and classical, were con- 
ducted wholly on paper. Such was now the method, 
with little exception, throughout the colleges as well as 
in the public trials of the Schools and Senate House. 
Cambridge had deliberately weighed both systems in her 
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balance, and decided without hesitation for the ordeal by 
writing. In this again her course was pretty distinctly 
opposed to that of Oxford ; but though she often discussed 
the grounds of her decision she never wavered in it. Ido 
not think she has ever wavered up to the present time. 
Of the conflicting results that may be obtained by the 
one method and the other I have given what appears to 
me a curious instance in my own case, in which I had far 
too much reason to be satisfied with the examination by 
paper to allow me to entertain any doubt of its superior 
merit. But the universality of the modern practice is 
sufficient to justify my own personal partiality. 

The period of my residence may be regarded as one of 
repose and reaction from a special excitement. Certainly 
during those two and twenty years there was no innova- 
tion upon the existing practice, and very little movement 
towards it. The studies of the University a little before 
had been mainly, almost wholly, directed to mathematics, 
and the older men continued to harbour deep jealousy of 
the new lights which they could not exclude. Great 
resistance had been made to the establishment of the 
Classical Tripos. It was mainly carried, I believe, by 
the influence of Dr. Wordsworth, as Master of Trinity, 
backed as he was by the weight of his liberal college. 
Dr. Wood, with St. John’s College at his back, had 
strenuously resisted it. For a long time many colleges 
gave little or no encouragement to the reading of classics. 
The University almost with one voice insisted on the 
attainment of a mathematical honour as a qualification 
for competing for a place on the younger Tripos. It was 
in vain that many ardent young scholars from the great 
schools complained of the restriction, and several who 
proved themselves in later life our most distinguished 
alumni refused to submit themselves to it. Such were, 
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to mention the first that occur to me, near about my own 
time, Macaulay, Sydney Walker, John Wordsworth, and 
Lee (Bishop of Manchester). All these were content to 
take pass degrees. It was very foolish of them ; but there 
were many sad cases also of good classical scholars 
attempting in mathematics and failing altogether ; and 
of others who found themselves ignominiously at the 
bottom of the list of mathematical honours. The great 
Bishop Selwyn, almost first-rate as a scholar, was last but 
one or two among the Junior Optimes. Mr. Cook’, no 
mean scholar, and in after-life no mean divine, was 
actually last, or, as we call it, wooden spoon. It may be 
supposed that murmurs waxed louder and more pertina- 
cious as every year produced some case of disappointment. 
I was one of those who long felt that the restriction upon 
classics was unfair and inexpedient. From year to year 
an agitation was carried on against it, which slowly 
increased till it seemed that the restriction could not 
much longer be maintained. But emancipation did not 
come in my time. The mathematicians had no faith in 
their own cause; they were afraid thatif the course were 
left open the superior attractions of classical study would 
peat mathematics out of the field altogether, and they 
could not make up their minds to the prospect of Cam- 
bridge ceasing to be the one mathematical University— 
the University of the immortal Newton, the god of their 
idolatry. At last, however, the time came, two or three 
years after my own departure from the scene; the Classi- 
cal Tripos was thrown open, and much to the surprise of 
both parties the effect has entirely belied the expectations 
of each. Doubtless the Classical Tripos has much increased 
in numbers; but the Mathematical has hardly, if at all, 
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Canon of Exeter and Editor of the Speaker's 
Commentary. : 
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diminished, and, after a free competition of some thirty 
years, still takes the lead, and seems likely to continue so 
to do. 

The last proceeding of the University in which I took 
part was the establishment of the three new Triposes, the 
Legal, Moral, and Physical; but these, with some others 
that have followed them, have proved rather sickly 
growths. Classics and Mathematics still maintain their 
precedence, and Classics, though often doomed to death, 
seem fated not to die. 

Meanwhile the period of my absence from Cambridge 
has been another time of movement, of restlessness at 
least, but it has been marked by no new lights, no new 
learning, and accordingly seems not likely to leave any 
marked or permanent results in the development of new 
ideas. The tendency is to extend the sphere of education, 
and to give the Universities the lead in the teaching 
of the nation at large, which they had entirely forfeited 
fifty years ago, if indeed they had ever really possessed 
it. I must acknowledge that the period of slack water 
suited me best ; and it is with great content that I reflect 
that my stay at Cambridge fell between the years 1826 
and 1848, when she could rest and be thankful. 

I return for a few pages more to my personal reminis- 
cences. Having obtained my fellowship, with the pro- 
mise of a place on the staff of college tutors, in March, 
1833, I lost no time in presenting myself for ordination 
at the following midsummer. The brief interval was 
devoted perhaps equally to preparation for the bishop's 
very easy examination and to that for the classical 
lectures which I was to undertake in the next October 
term. I regarded both the one and the other much, 
perhaps, in the same light, as matter of business demand- 
ing honest attention, and I must not pretend that in 
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entering upon the ministry as a profession I was inflamed 
with any high, engrossing sense of the responsibilities 
which it properly involves. My early training had not 
so directed my thoughts or affected my sensibilities, and 
my natural temper was, I may allow, too sober, too reflec- 
tive, too cold or sluggish perhaps, to give way to the 
enthusiastic sentiment which often awakes at such a crisis 
in minds which till that supreme moment have continued 
unstirred. I would have it understood that I look back 
not without satisfaction to that training. I had what 
I must always consider the great advantage of being 
brought up under the influence in almost equal degree of 
Church people and of Dissenters, living together in 
mutual harmony and confidence, and kindly acquiescing 
in the differences of speculative opinion which made no 
difference whatever in their practical honesty and piety. 
I have been led myself from experience as well as from 
reflection to hold that the Churchman cannot understand 
his own Church who does not know the standpoint of the 
Dissenter towards it. The Churchman, if he is loyal to his 
avowed principles, acknowledges Scripture as his rule 
of faith as well as the Dissenter; but allowing, as he 
generally does, a wider scope to tradition in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, he is too often led to subordinate the 
claims of the original to the interpretation ; of the text, 
to the gloss upon the text. The Dissenter stands, or 
thinks he stands, stiffly upon the common foundation, 
but is often little aware how much he requires an 
extraneous support and how much he really leans upon 
such support without knowing it. But both are after all 
in the main agreed, both Churchman and Dissenter who 
are believers indeed and not merely secular politicians, 
of whom there are as many of the one party as of the 
other ; and to the practical Christian it can make, to my~ 
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apprehension, no practical difference whatever whether 
he accepts, or rejects, or regards as simply ‘ not proven’ 
the theory of Episcopacy which mainly cleaves asunder 
the invisible Church of Christ in modern times. I am 
well pleased to have had the opportunity of testing by 
my own observation how slight, how shadowy, is the 
pretended difference between the Episcopalian and the 
Presbyterian as such; and how little even far wider 
divergence in speculative opinion on points of dogma 
may affect the graces of the true Christian character. 

Of my two grandfathers, Dr. Drury was a Doctor of 
Divinity of the scholar-like type who had never had any 
ministerial duty, though, to be sure, he was at one time 
incumbent of a small parish (Aldwinkle in Northampton- 
shire) with licence of non-residence, of which after the 
fashion of the times he fully availed himself, and was at 
a later period a prebendary of Wells Cathedral. Engaged 
all his middle life as a schoolmaster, he was at no time 
a parochial clergyman, neither had he time or disposition 
to become a speculative one. I believe he was well read 
in the ordinary routine of English divinity ; he possessed 
as I remember a well-stored library which bore marks 
of good usage. He preached occasionally at Harrow and, 
I suppose, elsewhere. He left behind him a certain 
number of manuscript sermons, of which I have seen 
some specimens ina florid rhetorical style which probably 
made all the impression he anticipated for them. His 
manner and conversation on serious topics was reserved 
and staid. He was utterly averse to all display of senti- 
ment or enthusiasm; nevertheless, he always gave an 
impression of the strictest rectitude of conduct grounded 
on a serious and well-considered Christian belief. I looked 
up to him with a profound reverence, which I still 
believe was amply justified. Such was my grandfather 
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the Churchman, and to him my grandmother the Church- 
woman was a fitting pendant, though from ill-health 
and bodily suffering, as well as from some natural 
tartness of manner, she appeared perhaps less amiable 
to the young ones. 

Of the impression left upon me by my grandfather 
Merivale I have also a pleasing and reverential recollec- 
tion. Mr. Merivale was the descendant of a Presbyterian 
family of the lower middle class, such as in former 
times were possessed so commonly of small landed 
properties, on which they bred the sheep and grew the 
wool which supplied the staple of English industry, and ~ 
flourished most at the period when the great lords were 
decimated and their estates shattered in the Wars of the 
Roses. We can trace our own progenitors to the time 
of Elizabeth only and in but one place in Northampton- 
shire, but the name seems to have been widely spread 
and to have been borne by families of local mark. For 
some generations the elders of the race seem to have 
worked their land with their own hands; but they 
gradually dwindled away. The class of yeomen to which 
they belonged had been long neglected by the Church, 
from circumstances for which indeed the Church authori- 
ties were by no means wholly responsible, and had come 
to form the backbone of Presbyterian Nonconformity. 
They were well content with the liberty they had 
secured to worship in their own way and educate their 
own ministers. They were, as far as I can learn, 
thoroughly loyal to the Crown and other political 
institutions of the country, which, since the glorious 
Revolution, they were apt to regard as a creation 
of their own. They held that the Dissenter was the 
true typical Englishman quite as strongly, and with 
quite as good reason, as the Churchman (see Southey 
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for instance) held precisely the converse, and devoutly 
believed that no man could be a good Englishman who 
did not go to church. My grandfather was devoted 
to the King, especially to King George III, whom he 
considered as a worthy incarnation of the royal principle. 
Though not a Churchman in opinion, and distinctly 
opposed to the most prominent of all our Church 
doctrines, he felt no grudge against the Church establish- 
ment, which he might regard as a mysterious element in 
the providential government of the world. ‘Order is 
Heaven's first law’—was a sentiment of Pope’s which 
I remember frequently on his lips. Nor, though living 
under the shadow of the cathedral at Exeter, and unable 
to close his eyes to the shortcomings of bishops, deans, 
and chapters, did he feel I believe envious of the social 
distinction which they enjoyed. With some of them 
he lived on very friendly terms, and particularly so with 
his brother-in-law, Richard Hole, rector of Faringdon, 
a man of some provincial eminence as a scholar and 
divine. He was strict and methodical in his religious 
exercises, but I bear chiefly in mind the long sermons 
he used to read to us on Sunday evenings from Butcher 
the Dissenter and Barrow the Churchman indifferently. 
With much external formality of a fashion which was 
even then old-fashioned, he gave us young ones many 
tokens of a tender, sensitive heart, which engaged our 
affection as well as our reverence. Of the two I cannot 
but think that the one whose creed was the simplest 
had the warmer flow of sentiment and affection. Very 
touching was the gratitude with which he received any 
mark of attention from us during the long years of dis- 
tressing illness with which his decline was overshadowed. 
And of Mrs. Merivale I would add that with all her 
husband's cordial sensibility she evinced a gentleness 
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and sweetness of manner such as I have never seen 
excelled, if equalled. She too was a Unitarian to the 
backbone; but no one seemed to be nearer to the Bible, 
nearer to Christ. 

My father and mother, descended from these pro- 
genitors, reflected their characters accordingly. The one 
was brought up as a Unitarian dissenter, the other as 
a Church-woman of the types I have described. My 
father had been sent to the University of Cambridge from 
a private school at Chudleigh. At Oxford none could 
matriculate without subscribing to the Articles of the 
Church of England, while at Cambridge no such test 
was required until the student offered himself for 
a bachelor’s degree. My father accordingly kept his 
terms at St. John’s College, but as he did not think 
proper to take a degree he did not care to subject 
himself to examination and bow to the stern require- 
ments of the Mathematical Tripos. He read not the 
less diligently after his own taste, and made himself 
a proficient in modern languages and in other branches 
of literature. Neither Merivales nor Drurys made any 
objection to the marriage of the son of the Dissenter 
with the daughter of the Churchman. Simple and 
graceful was the modus vivendi my parents established. 
As we children grew up we were instructed equally 
in the Church Catechism and in Watts’s hymns ; we were 
taken indifferently to church or chapel, to Dr. Martin 
in Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury, and to Dr. Belsham in 
Essex Street, from whom we heard more of the practice 
than of the theory of religion. 

Whatever may be thought in these later days of the 
external religion of my elders, there could be no mistake 
as to the sincerity of their faith and devotion. My 
father, with the advantage of a liberal education and 
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contact with a wider society, was gradually led to adopt 
more comprehensive views, and acceded in time to the 
ecclesiastical tradition in its most important develop- 
ments, which he studied assiduously. He became a 
professed Churchman and encouraged his sons to follow 
his example, and while Herman subscribed to the Articles 
at Oxford on independent reflection, I took a similar 
course at a later period at Cambridge, though I fear 
with less mature and deliberate consideration. I have 
never, however, felt any reason to question the speculative 
truth of Christian dogma, while my early recollections 
of my honoured progenitors have satisfied me that no 
less genuine Christian piety is to be found without than 
within the pale of reputed orthodoxy. When at last 
I undertook to assume Holy Orders it was certainly with 
no infatuation as to the pretended claims of the so-called 
Apostolic Succession, or of the Church Visible. I regarded 
Episcopacy as the most ancient and general form of 
Christian policy, and I was satisfied that on the whole, 
of all Church forms, it had been attended with the most 
abundant blessings. I believed that Episcopacy had, 
humanly speaking, often saved the Church in the 
ancient times, and might still be doing so now. But 
I have never denied the name of a Christian Church 
to any communion of believers in the divine origin of 
Christianity. 

It was with such a tolerant temper and such moderate 
views that I gladly and thankfully accepted the position 
of a minister of the Church of England, which seemed 
to hold out to me the prospect of an honourable and 
useful career in life, while it was favoured by the oppor- 
tunities which were opening to me. I indulged my own 
taste while I gratified my father’s wishes, and satisfied 
him that he had not done ill in directing my course to 
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the University. I anticipated a residence of several 
years as tutor at my college, and hoped to occupy the 
time with congenial associates and studies while waiting 
for the college living which was in due time to set me at 
liberty. I longed for literary leisure, and I proposed 
to utilize it in the line of my accepted calling. I am 
well aware how little sympathy such sentiments will 
command from the modern school of candidates for the 
priesthood. It may be that such rank weeds grow less 
freely in the modern gardens. I know that I have much 
cause for humiliation in this and other matters; yet I 
venture to hope that the fair amount of success with 
which my simple aims have been accompanied may be 
taken in some sense as their justification. 

So it was then that I received the imposition of the 
Bishop’s hands in St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
in June, 1833. A week or two afterwards I paid a visit 
to my dear friend John Frere, with whom I had com- 
municated most freely on the subject, for he too had 
been recently ordained and was serving his first curacy 
at Wake’s Colne, in Essex. It was in his church that 
I preached my first sermon. It was under his roof that 
I first conceived a lively interest in one of his sisters, 
whom I had known but slightly before, but whose 
attractiveness I had not failed already to recognize. 

Of Anne Frere, who continued for many years to reign 
supreme in my imagination, I will not allow myself even 
now to say much more. I was of course in no position 
to indulge in an affair of the heart so serious as this 
proved to be. I was in no position even to make my 
wishes openly known, and when I betrayed them the 
Frere family were displeased and my own were naturally 
troubled. It was well for me, no doubt, that I did not 
expose myself to the disappointment which might have 
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been in store for me. I yielded after long and violent 
struggles to the restraint which was forced upon me, but 
not without deep and too lasting resentment at what 
seemed to be at least harshness in applying it. The 
result was an estrangement for many years from a family 
to which I was warmly attached; not quite forgotten, 
I am sure, but still less forgetting. I lived on apart and 
silently till the beloved object had long fallen into other, 
perhaps worthier, hands. But there was a Providence 
behind the scenes which all the time took heed of me, 
and the hour at last arrived, little expected, when I was 
enabled to console myself with the love of another sister, 
in whom I have found all and more than I had lost. 
And the gold of my wedded life has been gilded over 
again by the deep affection which has ever since sub- 
sisted between myself and my wife’s dearest sister; the 
most loyal of sisters she has indeed been to us both. 

Such are some of the reminiscences of my early life 
which have seemed to crowd, almost unbidden, into my 
memory. They present indeed but a few of the images 
which pass rapidly before me. From the period at 
which I have now arrived, the period as I may call 
it of my modern history, my recollections become far 
less frequent and vivid. It would be irksome and un- 
profitable to prosecute them farther. I do not know 
whether one’s recent life is generally less interesting 
than the earlier in the living, but it seems to be far less 
interesting in recalling and recording. Nor, if I could 
write an account of it, would it be so attractive to the 
younger generation for whom I chiefly write, who are 
already pretty well acquainted with the incidents with 
which they have themselves been contemporary. 

Here then I reach my goal. I have only now to 
commend my narrative to the loving attention of those: 

I 
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most nearly connected with me whom I may hope to 
leave behind me. I commend it to my dear wife, who 
I trust will survive me by at least as many years as 
I have in birth preceded her, being well assured that 
every day she is spared to my children will shed some 
blessing upon them. I commend to my wife this account 
of my early thoughts and doings in amends for the sad 
habit of reserve and reticence, engendered by a long 
bachelor life and by some grave disappointments on 
a temper somewhat cold and sluggish, by which I have 
too much tried her indulgence. I commend it to my 
children with the assurance that I have had them in 
my thoughts in almost every line that I have written 
of it, auguring from the Providence which has most 
surely shaped the course of my own early experience 
that the same divine and blessed guidance will be also 
vouchsafed to them. God be praised for all His blessings, 
and especially for the blessing He has given me in wife 
and children. 


April 16, 1880. 


LETTERS 





HARROW, 1818-1824 


Cuarites Merivate to nis Motuer. 


Harrow, Wednesday, March 1, 1820, 

Tue night on which we departed from: Woburn Place, the 
seat of all our joys, was so light that young Harry was not so 
well pleased with the scheme as he would have been else’. 
We got back very safe, very sleepy, and very tired, at about 
half-past one. . . . It seems to me that you think that the 
holiday of Saturday was given on account of the conspiracy 
being plotted and determined upon” But I assure you the 
loyal minds of our governors and masters would be far from 
granting a holiday for such a disloyal undertaking; it was 
asked for and given for the happy delivery of the Ministry, 
devoted to death, and I think that it will instigate the boys to 
discover hand-grenades and gunpowder plots full as much as 
to contrive them... . 


From Mr. Mertvare’s Diary. 


May 17, 1821. By the unexpected removal of one of his 
compeers, Herman found himself this last week advanced to 
the dangerous dignity of captain of his uncle’s house, a situa- 
tion to be dreaded both from his age® and disposition, which 
last shows itself every day in more and more complete abstrac- 
tion and retirement. I wish this were otherwise, but am 


1 Henry Drury, eldest son of Chaplain to the Speaker of the 
Mrs. Merivale’s brother Harry the | House of Commons. 
Harrow master. He became after- 2 The Cato Street Conspiracy. 
wards Archdeacon of Wilts, and 3 Fourteen and a half. 
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afraid that it is an evil inseparable from the uncommon con- 
struction of his mental powers and qualities—at all events 
incapable of cure by admonition or precept. Luckily his uncle, 
who was as unwilling as I could feel myself that he should be 
exposed to so perilous a situation, devised the plan of post- 
poning him on the ground that, as a nephew, it was better he 
should not undertake an office which would necessarily subject 
him to much jealousy and suspicion ; and the dignity has 
accordingly passed over his head, and lighted on. that of the 
boy immediately beneath him in the school. 

Charles is the very reverse of his brother—a perfect school- 
boy’, and wonderfully improved in person and manner. 
Different as they are in disposition, they continue most fondly 
and sincerely attached to each other, and both looking on 
Home as the centre of all their hopes and affections. 


Mrs. MerrvALe To HER Cousin ANGEL HEATH. 


July 17, 182t. 


. . . Charles is taking his trial for the Shell. He has about 
forty boys to contend with, and Herman tells me he has kept 
up a superiority over them all throughout. . . . Herman has 
been head of every trial he has gone through, and it will be 
a delightful thing if Charles treads in his footsteps. He is 
reckoned very clever, but rather idle, and, before the trial com- 
menced, seemed to think his surpassing all his competitors 
impossible—‘ Why, Herman did so ’—‘ Oh yes, but Herman is 
very different from me.’ .. . 


July 22, 1821. 


. . . Charles greeted us with a most smiling countenance, 
nor was Herman a whit behind in expressions of pleasure at 
the event. . . . His modesty is equal to his success, for when 
I said, ‘Half a year since, Charles, you did not believe it 


His mother writes a little later ‘His habit of lying in bed is so 
than this: ‘Charles has plunged inveterate, that we shall hail any 
rather fearfully in debt for pastry, punishment that could get the 
which laid me under the necessity _ better of that sin.’ 
of a severe reprimand.’ And again: 
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possible you could gain such a distinguished place; now you 
find yourself equal to Herman.’ ‘Oh no, mamma,’ replied he, 
with a most honest countenance, ‘it is quite a different thing ; 
Harrow has degenerated since Herman’s time.’ . . . 


CuarLes MerRIVALE To HIS BrotrHerR Herman}, 


Harrow, October 14, 1821. 

I am going on very well here notwithstanding Shell business, 
which I do not find so hard, though perhaps more laborious 
than I had before thought. We have had no proper working 
yet ; but last Monday Uncle Harry began to be rather fierce. 
He has made me Monitor, in which capacity I am at this 
moment in great doubt whether or no to skip one out of three 
unfortunate beings who were doomed to suffer punishment 
third school, and are reserved for next. I am much obliged 
for your advice respecting themes, which I dare say will be of 
use to me. I find theme much more troublesome than you 
seem to have done, as I hate making short sentences, and 
cannot stretch out short notes to make long ones. . . . 

So Lieutenant Saxby has departed this life. Well, I don’t 
much care about him, more especially as he was a democrat. 
You may kill the whole of that confederacy as long as you 
don’t touch one of Pompey’s grey hairs, whom I reserve for 
my own hand. I hope the mandate has come in time, fearing 
that you have already ended his glorious career. If it is so, 
pray use every means to revive him. Asfor young Grafton, 
I don’t care if he were to die a hundred times, except that 
I shall be at a loss to make a funeral oration over him in my 
memoirs*®.... 


Mrs. Merivate to Ancet HeEatu. 
March 29, 1822. 
Our dear boys returned on Monday, Charles crowned with 
academical honours, which he bears with his usual modesty. 
Like my mother, when speaking of her Charles, I must take 


1 Herman was at home ill. and which they carried on all 

2 This referstoa game ofimagin- through school, and even into col- 
ary countries which Mr. Merivale lege days.—See also below, p. 124. 
began with the boys as children, 
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this opportunity of declaring my sentiments in favour of mine, 
as one of the very best tempered, easily managed, amiable youths 
in the world. His father much wishes him to read a little of 
French history, and though reading is by no means an amuse- 
ment to him, the moment I call him from his play, he sits 
down with a smiling face and reads away contentedly as long 
as I am at leisure to attend to him. Fortunately both (he and 
Herman) have home amusements which make them utterly 
indifferent to gadding about for sights or entertainments ; they 
shut themselves up in the playroom, and would play for hours 
at bricks, were they not disturbed or called away. With these 
two there is no cause whatever for apprehension, so wholly do 
they occupy themselves with their own affairs, or rather the 
affairs of their countries. Herman has under particular favour 
obtained a card of admission to the Reading Room of the 
British Museum, never given to any under the age of eighteen, 
but got for him through his father’s favour. Last night, too, 
John took him to the Antiquarian Society for the first time. 
These pursuits united with a battle of bricks seem a little 
incongruous ; but while we derive such benefit from the latter 
we will not complain. 


(A few weeks later measles broke out at Harrow, and 
Mrs. Merivale writes again to Angel Heath.) 


May 5, 1822. 


Charles is all anxiety to take the infection. He hopes to 
sicken on Friday next and the first headache or sneeze is to 
bring him home. 


(His hopes were fulfilled, and on June 4 she continues. ) 


June 4, 1822. 


. . . Charles, whose temper has stood even the test of measles, 
is quite well, and eager for the sports of Harrow, and the society 
of Herman. He has been amusing himself a great deal with 
his Latin poem, and Charles Drury says his talent for that sort 
of thing is very great indeed for one of his age—it is an odd 
amusement for a schoolboy. . . . 
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June, 1822. 


. . . Charles was looking very well yesterday. I doubt his 
ever making a good speaker, but he is likely to carry away the 
palm in another year for the poetical prizes, for I understand 
his talent in that way is quite remarkable. .. . 


Cuarites Mertvate to wis Mortuer. 
Harrow, October 5, 1823. 

. . . Our church here is being refitted inside and out. The 
galleries are to be both altered by the end of next holidays; 
one of them is already. The inside of the steeple is being 
pulled to pieces, beam by beam, and a new covering of lead 
has been put up over part of it. 

I am attempting to beautify our room likewise, seeing that 
it has the same furniture in it which has been used by several 
generations of its possessors, and 1s now very much worn; but 
Herman declares that he intends to be squalid and miserable 
the whole of this quarter, and will only be prevailed upon to 
get new candlesticks and a green baize table cloth. Whether 
it be through joy at leaving so soon, or any other cause, I can’t 
tell, that Herman has declared his intention of playing at 
football, the least sedate of all games that ever was invented, 
I should think. ; 

If Grandpapa Drury sees this letter it will remind him, 
I think, of Harrow stretching, which means the custom of 
writing very large and straggling, for the sake of filling the 
space of paper allotted to an exercise with as little expense of 
thought and Latin as possible. 

Give my love to all at Cockwood. 


Harrow, October 30, 1823. 

. Reginald is quite well, and amuses himself with 
drawing stage coaches’. He is excessively delighted at finding 
one or two boys who have read Amadis de Gaul, and he hardly 
ever speaks to me without begging me to read it when I come 
back for the holidays... . 


1 ‘Reginald, third son of Mr.and He, like his brothers, was educated at 
Mrs. Merivale, born in October, 1810. Harrow, but being of a less scholarly 
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From Mr. Mertvaur’s Diary. 


Sunday, October 31, 1824. On Friday last we received, in 
a letter from Angel Heath at Bath, the noble and unsolicited, 
even unthought of, offer by Mr. Hudleston of a writership for 
our dear boy Charles—it being understood that Herman’s 
health precludes him from even a thought of its acceptance ; 
and it is hopeless for me to attempt to describe what has been 
the state of my feelings and still more those of his mother, 
since it reached us. All we could do was immediately to 
summon him from Harrow, resolving to lay it open to his 
choice without reserve, and without the communication (if 
possible) of a wish or feeling on the subject by which his 
decision might be influenced. That decision, though not yet 
made, and though I shall beg him to postpone it as long as 
Mr. Hudleston can allow us for deliberation, seems bent 
towards acceptance ; and however much, in the misgivings of 
affection, I may sometimes wish the offer unmade, I cannot 
wish his view of it otherwise than it appears to be. If his 
resolution is fixed, I know not how it is possible that any 
young man ever went to India with fairer prospects than his 
will be, whether in respect of character and talent, or of friends 
and connexions. His health is sound, his constitution I hope 
fixed, his principles excellent; and no one drawback can I 
discover from the brightness of the prospect which lies before 
him, except in the painful thought of separation. May a good 
and wise Providence be his Father and Guide, to confirm him 
in virtuous and manly resolution, and to fortify all our minds 
against the parting hour! If the decision be such as from his 
coolness and steadiness of mind I now pretty confidently 
anticipate, he will be very shortly removed to Hertford College, 


turn than they, did not proceed 
thence to the University. In 1835 
Lord Chancellor Cottenham gave 
him a clerkship in the Office of 
Registrars in Chancery, which he 
held until his health failed in the 
winter of 1840-1841. He was of 
a very lively and amiable disposi- 
tion, and was a general favourite 
in society ; but the physical weak- 


ness of constitution which made 
itself felt while he was still a 
youth, inclined him to serious 
thought and self-discipline, long 
before those around him, for the 
most part, had any idea that his 
mind was strongly and habitually 
under such impressions. He died 
of consumption on May 1, 1841.’— 
Family Memorials, p. 336. 
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where he will have to remain two years previous to the com- 
mencement of his undertaking’. 

Charles very properly wishes to know more precisely the 
nature and duties of the situation before he signifies his positive 
acceptance. His cool good sense and firmness of mind have 
shown themselves in a most favourable point of view... . He 
remains quite fixed and steady, so that the step, be it for good 
or ill, seems now to be inevitable. God Almighty grant that 
it may afford all the benefits which are so necessary to form 
a set-off against the misery of separation and banishment...... 

We have had an excellent letter from Charles, who is de- 
cidedly the best correspondent in the family—a lucky circum- 
stance for us, seeing he is also the one who is destined for so 
long and distant a banishment. 


Herman Merivate To us Faruer. 
October 31, 1824. 

.. . You know so well what it is for me to be separated 
in such a manner from the best friend I ever shall have in 
this world, that you must own that it is with every bias 
of: affection the other way that I would advise Charles, so 
far as my advice may go, to take Mr. Hudleston’s offer 
without hesitation, as I would myself. I, and I am sure 
he, would think it injustice to you as well as to ourselves, if we 
were to doubt a moment that such an offer should be accepted, 
rather than trust to the chances of succeeding here in England, 
with the prospect of being partly dependent on you for such 
a length of time—but he must not be sacrificed for me, and if 
he gives the least hint, either of not being willing to undergo 
the separation, or of having prospects and hopes of any kind in 
remaining in England, write to me and I will go directly ; 
only do not tell him this as yet for fear it should influence 
him in his choice. I have not the most distant fear of climate 
for him on account of his good constitution, and for myself 
because I hope in two years to be perfectly free from my 
present complaint, and if not, I think that change of air and of 
occupation would effect everything. 


1 The East India College was originally started at Hertford, and after- 
wards removed to Haileybury. 
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From Mr. Mertrvaue’s Diary. 


January 23, 1825. Our dear Charles set off yesterday morn- 
ing (for his first term at Haileybury) with Mr. Hudson, who 
did us the uncommon kindness of sending a note by the same 
afternoon’s coach to inform us of his having passed a brilliant 
examination, and having received the distinguished praises of 
the Council. Of course I am quite unable to describe the 
delight this has afforded us. Louie sent out the note to me at 
Hampstead, where I slept last night, so that my father and 
mother partook of the pleasure; and the effect it seemed to 
produce on Alex. was peculiarly striking, and shows how easily 
he may be excited to emulation. Mallet’s warm and brotherly 
congratulations were not the least pleasing of the accompani- 
ments to this high enjoyment. 


CHARLES MERIVALE TO HIS FATHER. 


Harmeryzvry, February 3, 1825. 

Having now more than completed one week’s routine of 
business here, I am able to judge of the method which is 
pursued. They keep us most tremendously at work, at least 
during the three last days of the week, when the Oriental 
languages are discussed ; indeed the division is very unequal. 
I am beginning with Persian and Bengali, which will be all 
the Orientals I shall require until I have staid here a year or 
three terms; unless I like to learn Arabic, which will be, 
I believe, quite voluntary. However, I think I shall certainly 
if I find my time sufficient for it: fora regular Oriental day is 
the hardest work imaginable. I find the Bengali language 
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remarkably easy; indeed it is the easiest of all the Indian 
languages; but Persian is terribly awful looking, and the 
Persian prize is accordingly considered one of the most honour- 
able, while the Bengali, in which my proficiency is much more 
considerable, is the least so of all the various studies which 
compose our examination at the end of the term. What is 
more, I find that my own term is very remarkable for a great 
proportion of geniuses; however they have most started on 
equal terms in point of previous knowledge with myself. 
I saw Empson here last Thursday and he asked me to break- 
fast with him to-morrow, to meet one or two of the senior 
term, to whom he wishes to introduce me. I don’t know 
whether I told you that I had been asked to Dr. Batten’s one 
evening ; I met Malthus there, who is an exceedingly pleasant 
man, and I had a long conversation with him’. We have all 
our lectures, I suppose, upon the University plan ; but I think 
that our mathematical Professor hurries us on a great deal too 
fast; at least for those who have not had the advantage of 
having gone over the beginning before. I am going on with 
the third book (by myself!, to be able to keep up the better 
with his pace as he brings us on further. Our classical depart- 
ment is very easy ; and so I believe will be the examination at 
the end of the term, which decides the prizes ; but in these of 
course there are more competitors. ‘ 

Our comforts and conveniences here are very small; there 
never was a place better adapted for making people read, by 
the utter want of amusements out of doors; which I suppose 
you will say is all the better ; and I find it so very difficult to 
overcome my innate laziness that I only ventured as far as 
Hertford to-day for the first time ; and I am sure could never, 
if I wished, prevail upon myself to frequent that place for the 
sake of the amusements I might find there. 


March 24, 1825. 


. .. What with turning from Cicero to Greek Testament, 
from Greek Testament to Xenophon, from Xenophon to 
mathematics, from mathematics to Persian, from Persian 


1 Professors at Haileybury : see Autobiography, p. 52 et seq.. 
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to Bengali, from Bengali to Persian and Bengali writing, from 
Persian and Bengali writing to English essays, from English 
essays to Arabic ; and lastly, from Arabic to the administration 
of divers empires and republics in Tincorland, I have a good 
deal to do, you may suppose. 


From Mr. Merivare’s Diary. 


May 28. I have to notice our dear Charles’s return from 
Haileybury with the honour of a Persian prize, as well as 
another for English composition, and of being placed first in 
his term—a distinction the more gratifying since the Christmas 
admission at his College was reckoned the best they have 
ever had. 


CuartEes MprivaLe To HIS BrorHeR HERMAN. 


Harrypury, August 5, 1825. 


. . . Tell papa that I should be much obliged to him if he 
would lend me Hume’s Essays, to which we are referred in 
some of our law questions, and which will also be probably 
useful for the College Essay, which is generally upon some 
disgusting metaphysical subject. I have undergone one lecture 
in law and one in history, which are both entertaining but 
immensely laborious. I have also entered into a compact with 
Grote, the man famous for fagging fourteen hours a day, by 
which I have agreed to give up trying for Persian, in his 
favour, and he has done the same with Hindustani, at which 
I am about to set to with vigour’. At present it seems 
that I shall not have very much opposition in it. However, 
were I to get it this term, I have no doubt but that he will 
turn round and rend me the next. The Asiatic Register has 
treated me quite as badly as the Oxford paper did you, in giving 
me a prize in English Grammar. 


* Alexander Grote, elder brother cessful, for while Merivale got the 
of the historian. He went out to prize for Hindustani, a third com- 
India and died there. His share petitor stepped in and carried off 
of the compact was not very suc- the prize for Persian. 
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CuHarLes MerRIvALE To Huis Fatuer. 


October 28, 1825. 

. . . I hear of a project among the Directors, who declare 
themselves in want of two hundred new writers, to send out 
the third term with the fourth, which, as there must be an Act 
of Parliament for it, cannot be done this time : however I think 
it may perhaps come about next term, when I shall be in my 


third term. I suppose in such a case they will allow some 
choice. 


From Mr. Mertvaur’s Diary. 


November 19, 1825. Charles came home to us yesterday, with 
all his honours, greatly improved in person and manners, and 
as modest as if he had acquired nothing! His manliness and 
firmness of spirit are far beyond his years, and a strenuousness 
of resolution as to his future destiny, wholly uninstructed by 
enthusiasm, which justifies the happiest anticipations. 

January 1, 1826. This evening I have devoted to burning 
and arranging letters, and have felt all my parental vanity 
rekindled on seeing how large a proportion of my correspond- 
ence for the last year has consisted of congratulations on the 
successes of my sons. How can I be sufficiently grateful for 
this supreme blessing of Providence! Herman and Charles 
are both of them all that a father can desire. 


(Mrs. Merivale’s fifth daughter, Caroline, was born in 
February of this year; and Charles, in writing his congratula- 
tions, took up such a melancholy strain that his parents became 
alarmed, and could only suppose that the prospect of India, 
now so imminent, was weighing upon his spirits.) 


Cuar.tes MerivaLe To HIS FATHER. 


Haitrypvury, February 5, 1826. 

. .. IL am very happy to hear that mamma is doing well. 
The birth of a brother or sister would be to me in general 
a matter of perfect unconcern, but out of respect to my own 
namesake I cannot pass over the event in silence. Brief, 
however, as my acquaintance with it must at any rate be, it 
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seems now, I am afraid, more than probable that it will be 
curtailed by half a year; for everybody in authority here 
appears to agree in expecting that, with respect to my term at 
least, the clause to enforce a college residence of four terms will 
be repealed, though any further alteration in the system is 
more doubtful... . 

I have attended Mr. Malthus’ lectures two or three times 
already. ‘The science seems lamentably undefined, and of 
a nature which can never admit of any unobjectionable arrange- 
ment. It does not appear, as might be expected in so new 
a branch of knowledge, to go on with a progressive improve- 
ment: and the points, which are not many, in which political 
economists of the present day disagree with Adam Smith are 
disputed upon by every succeeding author without being even 
brought to a conclusion satisfactory to any two of the dis- 
putants. You asked me for my thoughts upon this subject 
yourself, or I should not have ventured upon such remarks 
after a fortnight’s attention to the study. I have no great faith 
in my own opinions myself, which generally change once 
a month.... 


Hatryzury, February 8, 1826. 

You have, I assure you, totally mistaken me with regard to 
the feelings with which I wrote my last letter, the ambiguity 
of which, I am very sorry to hear, has given you, and mamma 
especially, such uneasiness. As my time here gets shorter, 
serious feelings upon the subject will naturally mingle more 
with the general tone of my sentiments ; but they are not the 
feelings of misgiving. I am fully convinced of the ultimate 
advantages which I may attain with my present prospects ; 
and with that conviction I will never forego them on account 
of temporary pain. J never pretended to undertake the situa- 
tion for my own immediate pleasure, but only from the 
persuasion that in the end I should have reason to be pleased 
with my choice. I send this letter to your chambers, not be- 
cause it contains anything which I should wish to conceal from 
any of my friends, but that it might give pain to my mother 
in her present situation, from disclosing motives and feelings 
which perhaps she had not before exactly appreciated. 
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Cuartes MerRIVALE To us Morner. 


HAILEyBury, February 17, 1826. 

Our studies this term are a great deal more comprehensive 
than they were last, and I am grasping at a greater share of 
honours than I believe any one, except Colvin’, ever attained ; 
and which in such a term as my own would confer almost 
a double credit. At all events, however, I hope that if we are 
sent out at the end of this term, a very moderate degree of 
distinction will secure me my present rank finally. My 
acquaintance with the new term is very extensive. Thornton 
and Quentin I have introduced myself to, and they both seem 
very clever and good sort of people. Also Trench”. 


From Mr. Merivaue’s Diary. 


1826. Our dear Charles came from Haileybury, where, as 
we hear to-day from Empson, he has again achieved the Law 
prize. ; 

From Mr. Merrvate to wis Son CHARLES. 
May 11, 1826. 

As for the proceedings which may be grounded on the 
Writers’ Bill, I am as much in the dark as you are, and fancy 
that it is a mystery to others besides ourselves—in other words 
that nobody knows what will turn up. The last Debate seems 
to have given a strong turn in favour of the College, princi- 
pally owing to Denman, and every one says there is little reason 
to anticipate a premature removal of any now at College. I 
most heartily wish that this may prove to be the case, but 
believe the best chance to be the utter uncertainty of the 
Directors, or rather the mutual feuds and divisions among 
them. ... 

Let us know what day we may expect you; I am afraid 
not so soon as next Thursday, when I could contrive to put 


1 Afterwards Sir John Colvin. thearchbishop. He was very clever 
He was in Agra when the mutiny with his pencil, and published some 
broke out, and died there. sketches of Indian sports. 

2 Philip Trench, elder brother of 
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you in for our Chancery Debate’—and, if later, you will be 


too late for any Parliamentary amusements this Session. .. - 


Ever your affectionate Father, 
J. H. Merrvae. 


Cuartes MerIvaLe To HIS FATHER. 
Hareypury, May 21, 1826. 

I am at last able to see my way through my multifarious 
business, having now only one examination further to pass, 
which will be over either Wednesday or Thursday this week. 
I shall be at liberty immediately afterwards till Monday 
evening; so I hope you will give me a note for Dr. Batten 
to ask for an exeat, by Wednesday morning, in case I should 
be able to come that evening. 

I have been buffeted about from examination to examination 
till I have got almost callous as to what may be the result ; 
everything in which I have any particular interest being over 
as far as my own exertions can influence them. By-the-bye 
the Essay has been decided already, and against me. Splendid 
faults will not stand against commonplace correctness ; such 
at least is my consolation. I must therefore retreat upon my 
other fortifications one by one, so as at least I hope to make 
good a courageous defence before I am completely shipped on 
all sides. 

In the meanwhile, however, Verbosa et grandis epistola 
venit & Leadenhall Street, to say that the Directors are to be 


1 Note attached to this letter by 


sion upon me. The story was con- 
C. Merivale, January, 1869: ‘I was 


sidered extremely apt to the occa- 


in town and with my father at- 
tended this debate. It turned on 
H. Brougham’s attack on the Chan- 
cery Commission, and Lord Eldon 
at its head. It was on this occasion 
that Brougham introduced the story 
so often quoted since, of the pope who 
confessed himself guilty of heresy, 
“et voluit cremari, et crematus 
fuit, et fuit sanctus.” Brougham’s 
manner and Scotch . Latin pro- 
nunciation left a vivid impres- 


sion ; the Commission in the eyes 
of the Whigs being really met to 
deliberate upon the shortcomings of 
the Chancellor at its head. It was 
surmised that the old Catholic 
lawyer, C. Butler, had prompted 
Brougham with a piece of lore 
which I have never met with else- 
where. On this occasion I also saw 
and heard Canning; but a-~ few 
words only.’ 
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informed of every one above the age of eighteen who is sup- 
posed capable of passing the Examination of the Fourth Term : 
but no further step has been decided upon, though that would 
appear to speak very strongly as to our being sent out earlier. 
It is expected however, I believe, that in such case they would 
at least let us stay till Christmas, or six months; or if not, 
I should contend strongly for submitting to a loss of rank, 
unless, which I can hardly conceive, I am told that it would 
involve any serious injury. 


From Mr. Merivaur’s Diary. 


August 24. The Harrow holidays have passed rapidly over our 
heads, and happily also. It is impossible for me to express 
the satisfaction which my dear children give me in every 
respect. Not a single habit do any of them appear to have 
formed that calls for reproof or censure; and the quiet enjoy- 
ment of home which they discover, from the eldest:to the 
youngest, and utter indifference to any expensive or dissipated 
amusements, deserve the highest commendation and thankful- 
ness. This is most remarkable in Charles, who, besides that 
his age has given him more experience of the world, comes 
from a society of young men whose peculiar destination is of 
all things most calculated to instil a taste for opposite pursuits ; 
and it requires no other clue to the motives which actuated 
his rejection of the writership than to see him so devoted as he 
is to academical studies, mixed with a very full proportion of 
indoor, and even childish pastimes. 


CAMBRIDGE, 1826-1848 


Mr. Merrvae To His Son Cuartes (AT CAMBRIDGE). 
CockwoopD, October 21, 1826. 


A rainy morning, with the recollection that I shall soon be 
too busy to write letters, induces me to sit down and answer 
yours, notwithstanding you have heard from your mother so 
lately. ... 

I wish you may find a good companion in the son of my old 
friend Tennyson. You don’t say whether his father spoke of 
me, but I hope you told him that I regretted our not meeting 
together at Cambridge on this occasion. It is so pleasant to 
me to retrace my own college life by means of what you tell 
me of yours, that I trust you will enable me to do so as much 
and as often as possible. In this respect I shall be always more 
interested in hearing from you than I even was in hearing 
from Herman, as the minutest particulars of what you do, 
where you go, and with whom you associate, are almost sure 
to awaken some corresponding recollection in me—a pleasure 
which the diary of an Oxonian would necessarily fail of exciting. 
All you have to say on the subject of college lectures, and of 
your studies in general, will be doubly interesting on account 
of their future as well as present importance, and I may be 
able from time to time to afford you some useful hints, though 
I was myself, from circumstances which you know already, 
a truant scholar, and have never ceased to regret that I was so. 
With regard to your doubt whether to apply most to classics 
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or mathematics at present, you are a better judge than I can be 
of your actual relative attainments. Cdaeteris paribus, I should 
in general counsel you to bestow the greatest diligence where 
you feel least inclination, but if you think yourself behindhand 
in any one particular department it may be prudent to take 
advantage of the comparative ease and leisure of your Fresh- 
man’s term to devote yourself to it. I conceive it would be 
a good rule to prescribe yourself, to acquire during each term a 
sufficient general knowledge of the subjects of lectures for the 
ensuing term to ensure your entering upon them with the great 
advantage of a certain degree of previous familiarity ; and, in 
addition to this, you will, I have no doubt, remember what 
I have so strongly recommended to you (and on which I really 
set great importance) that you do not suffer yourself to forget, 
but will on the contrary embrace all convenient opportunities 
to improve and extend your acquaintance with Oriental lan- 
guages. I doubt whether any public lectures are given in 
them, and rather think not ; but this you will easily ascertain, 
and, if there are any, it may be desirable that you should 
attend them. A reputation for any one particular, and that 
a comparatively unusual, department of science, is often the 
directest road to fame and fortune. Witness Lord Gifford, 
who owed his extraordinary elevation almost entirely to his 
having been accidentally thrown on the study of the Law of 
Scotland, his familiarity with which rendered him almost the 
only individual who could, at that moment, have been selected 
to do the peculiar service which was required of him. 

I am, besides, anxious as it were from a point of honour, 
that you may hereafter have to say, ‘True, I gave up a valuable 
appointment, being too much attached to my friends and my 
native country to quit them for it; but that I have thrown 
away no advantages consistent with the indulgence of that 
paramount feeling ecce signum!’ You know my sentiments 
on that subject too well to suppose me capable of intending 
anything in the shape of reproach when I remind you how 
doubly incumbent it is upon you to exercise the strictest 
industry and economy, in order to repel the charge, which 
others may make against you, of having abandoned a post of 
duty. It is for a parent only to appreciate the real value of 
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motives for which the world at large is slow enough to give 
credit; but you may effectually assert and vindicate them by 
your conduct, and I cannot imagine a greater triumph than 
that which I fondly anticipate in seeing you arrive by your 
own exertions at a degree of eminence and distinction in your 
native country before which the stoutest objectors may be 
forced to acknowledge that the most flattering Indian prospects 
fade in comparison. God bless you, my dear Charles! Write 
often and without reserve. 


November 8, 1826. 


I congratulate you most sincerely, and myself also, on the 
first of your college honours, and hope it is only the precursor 
of many yet to come. If I remember right, my scholarship at 
St. John’s was not more than ten pounds per annum, and was 
accounted for in the college bills, but I am not quite clear 
on either of these points. Whatever it may be, assure yourself 
that it affords me much greater and more unmixed pleasure 
than if you had remitted me a lac of rupees from Bengal. . . . 


CHARLES MERIVALE TO HIS FATHER. 


CamBRIDGE, November 20, 1826. 

. . . I went to wine to Shadwell’s a few days ago; or rather 
should have gone had not Tatham asked me the same day, 
whom I could not put off. I do not know Selwyn at all; he 
is, I imagine, a most extraordinary man; besides all the 
honours which you see in print, he got Theme, Verses, Decla- 
mation and Reading prizes, and was first of the year in Mathe- 
matics besides. I don’t believe that St. John’s pretends to 
send forth a senior wrangler this year; but Kennedy, the 
great Shrewsbury man, is expected to be senior medallist. 
With regard to my lodgings, I have not much to say except 
that they threaten to be rather cold in winter. Charles Mon- 
tagu is quite the same as ever, without any symptoms of 
amendment. He is to be seen on the river with a party of 
other Caius men like himself, in a six-oar, all pulling different 
ways... I] have ventured to get myself admitted to the 
Debating Society, which I hardly know whether you would 
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like me to do without consulting you; but I found almost 
every one that I knew was in it, such as Martineau and the 
two Malkins at Trinity, and both Selwyn and Kennedy at 
St. John’s. I have neither inclination nor power to be more 
than a spectator... . 


Sunday, March 11, 1827. 

I made my maiden speech at the Debating Society last 
week, which was I think very well received. It was about 
Mary Q. of Scots, whom I defended in a most philosophical 
manner, ... 

This letter is short in substance, but contains a great num- 
ber of facts; which is the character of my oratory. By-the- 
bye, how awkward it is when one finds oneself drawing conclu- 
sions from facts which are exactly contrary to what really hap- 
pened, and finds it equally difficult to retreat or proceed with 
honour. Such was my case in one passage: however, as the 
only man who answered me said only that my arguments were 
not happy, but did not attempt to refute or expose them, and 
as I was followed by a very large majority, I flatter myself 
their fallacy was not discovered. Indeed, I believe one might 
practise very considerably on the credulity of the house, if one 
chose. . . . 


December 14, 1827. 
My friends have lately found a great similitude between me 
and Henry VIII. So I suppose I have not lost flesh in my 
labours this term. 


From Mr. Mrrrvaue’s Diary. 


December 28. Charles disappointed us greatly when instead 
of returning home for a few days after his Johnian examina- 
tion, as he had promised us, he wrote a short note informing 
us that his place on the boards was so discouraging that he was 
determined to stay up the whole vacation and read. A note 
from his mother acquainting him with the vexation she had 
received from his non-arrival, and with our distressing situa- 
tion in the nursery, had however so immediate an effect on his 
affectionate heart that he set off instantly and was with us the 
day following. He stayed with us over Christmas Day, and 
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returned to Cambridge last Wednesday. I am happy to add 
that his statement of his own progress was far less advan- 
tageous than it might have been, since he has not only main- 
tained his station but has advanced five paces—which is quite 
enough to determine my opinion, and I believe his also, that 
his early difficulties have been surmounted, and that he has 
only to march forward with hope and vigour to the goal. 


Ouartes MerIvaALE To HIS FATHER. 
March 3, 1828. 

.. . Conceive that ungrateful wretch Herman complaining 
of the labours of entertaining six pupils, the prospect of which 
would be Heaven to me. I wonder if I shall say the same if 
ever that time comes to me. 

I suppose you have seen the advertisement of the publica- 
tion of the Harrovian, and that Reg. is in the confidence of the 
editors. I wish he would send me the first number, which was 
to come out yesterday, for Martineau, who begged me to get it 
for him; and if he is inclined to be generous, another for 
myself, with as full an account of the same as he can collect 
from his epistolary friends. I think I must make up my mind 
to stay up the Easter Vacation, for every week begins to be 
important towards the examination. Cambridge, you see, is a 
sort of little India, as far as regards being at home. I have 
made arrangements for being called at half-past five in future 
by Shadwell, who gets up about two, I believe. He has the 
most eccentric way of going on that I ever knew. A little 
while ago he used to make a point of rowing up to Grantchester 
every night, and bathing by candle-light; and now he has 
taken up the plan of turning night into day at the other end. 
By-the-bye, it is time you should know whereabouts my rooms 
are—the exact definition is a long one, but perhaps your recol- 
lection will carry you back to the ground floor rooms on the 
left-hand side of the tower in the second court. . . . 


Sunday evening, March 23, 1828. 
I ought to have written in answer to your letter before, but 
as Sunday is always my day for shaving and writing letters 
I thought I would venture to put it off on the score of rear 
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larity. I am afraid that the calling system ended like all 
my other attempts that way, though Mathematics have not had 
much reason to complain altogether. 

For the last day or two the prospect of the Littlego, which 
commences to-morrow, has quite unnerved me: the stupid 
employment of poking through the namby-pamby pages of 
Xenophon has overset me. I have now to get up all Paley’s 
Evidences (at least’ such is the expectation) to-night, it being 
now eight o’clock. I think that I shall not be able to stay up 
immediately after this examination to any effect, and that 
as there are one or two things to be done which do not 
demand a mathematical atmosphere, I may allow myself a 
week without inconvenience... . 

I have an invitation from Mr. Smyth for Wednesday to 
Music: I wish he had provided any other entertainment. Report 
says that the Duke of Gloucester is to be at Commemoration, 
and men are writing odes with great zeal in the hope of being 
presented to his Royal Highness. By the bye, I have found 
myself utterly unable to write the English Poem. I had per- 
formed ninety lines, but my Buonapartism waxed so hot that 
I thought I should only scandalize the Examiners: besides I 
could not find a much-desired rhyme, which obstructed the 
march of the French army more seriously than the serpent 
who opposed that of Regulus. I have grown too old for epi- 
grams, and dare not attempt the Greek Iambics; so that the 
Greek and Latin Odes are all that are left. I have written four 
or five stanzas of the former, the metre being of a kind I never 
attempted before; it contains a spirited description of the 
sands of the desert settling on the bosom of the Pyramids— 
and the Latin Ode is at present in a skeleton state, and shall 
receive my greatest care... . 


From Mr. Merivare’s Diary. 


July 14, 1828. Poor dear Charles met with a severe disap- 
pointment in consequence of a false announcement of his 
having obtained the prize for one of the Cambridge Odes. He 
bore it most heroically, and after staying with us little more 
than a fortnight, returned to college to work for the remainder 


_ of this vacation. 
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Cuartes MerivaLe To HIs FATHER. 
Sunday, April, 1828. 

. .. I have got the third of the Tennysons in my room, 
who is an immense poet, as indeed are all the tribe was the 
father so? I am very glad to find that the eldest has received 
great praise in the Trinity Scholarship Examination, though 
they would not give him one from lack of mathematics. Talk- 
ing of poetry, have you heard of a poem called the Course of 
Time, which I am told has created an extravagant sensation in 
London, written by a young individual called Pollok, who 
finished it on his deathbed? .. . 


CAMBRIDGE, September 22, 1828. 

-- - For myself I have not much to say. I received yester- 
day a letter from Scott in India, which so far as I am concerned 
in all accounts from thence, is satisfactory enough. Poor 
fellow—he speaks bitterly of country, climate and company— 
and gives a similar account from others of my old acquaintance. 
However, such is always, I believe, the tone of men in their 
second year of banishment, and is eventually succeeded, 
whether for better or worse may be a question, by a sun-dried 
and callous state of mind, which in that climate answers all 
the purposes of mental enjoyment. 


Cuartes MERIVALE To HIS Morner. 


September 2, 1828. 

My collection of facts, events and ideas for the last fort- 
night’s budget is about as scanty as can be; facts I have 
dismissed with mathematics for the present; events are 
chiefly confined to eating and drinking, and as for ideas, all 
mine have long since converged to a point, and that so sai 
escent as to defy analysis, My time is pretty nearly equally 
divided between reading, sleeping and violent exercise ; that 
which is allotted to meals and extras being subtracted more 


* Alfred Tennyson. He and Charles, 


5 we: : 
his elder brothers, Frederick and _ together, ve all at Cambridge 
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generally from the first and last than from the second. My 
companions in college are the Shadwells and a relation of the 
Devonshire Hoares, whose name he bears. These accompany 
me to bathe, walk and relax generally ; for conversation I fly 
to Birkbeck or Tennyson at Trinity, with the latter of whom 
especially I exercise dialectics by constant argument. I am at 
present curtailed most severely in the third department by 
having blistered my foot shockingly in a walk to a church on 
Sunday: the name Barrington ; the direction between Grant- 
chester and Trumpington ; the distance seven or eight miles. 
We pride ourselves on walking excessively fast, and this is the 
consequence. It was my first expedition of half the distance 
from Cambridge, but I now promise myself many more. I 
was unable to bathe to-day, for the first time, I believe, since 
my return. A few days ago I had the pleasure of bathing 
exactly at sunrise and again at sunset; but that experiment 
I shall not repeat. . . . The Trinity fellowship examination 
comes on almost immediately ; there are only two vacant, and 
second or third Wranglers are in despair. Pray tell me when 
you hear again from Herman. 

I resume mathematics in a day or two. Next term I shall 
have immense work on my hands to prepare for the examina- 
tion, as I wish to read as much classics as possible before the 

Scholarship comes on. I support a paradox, that the more 
one reads of one subject the more one is likely to read of 
another also; which thought alone sustains me under the 
prospect, ... 


CuarLes MERIvALE To HIS FATHER. 
Sunday evening, November 30, 1828. 

Pray congratulate the Johnian crew on having kept their 
place at the head of the river throughout this term, an 
achievement unparalleled in the annals of Cambridge boat- 
racing. We have gained great honour among the dons of 
the college, and the more as from our superior discipline we 
have justly earned the praise of being the most regular set of 
men that frequent that noble sport. The men of Trinity who 
are envious of our successes, put them down to the score of 
winter bathing, which is generally supposed to be enforced 
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upon all the members of the club: which I wish was the case: 
as it is there is only one of us who subjects himself to that 
discipline, unless I, who follow him hardly passibus aequi, may 
be added to the number. They tell me that as yet my con- 
stancy has been tried by no weather worthy to be called 
wintry ; however, though I have not yet broken ice, yet 
I have bathed when the accretion on the bank might be 
heard cracking by the vibration of the water on plunging in, 
which amounts to nearly the same thing. The great difficulty 
now is to find a convenient time, the days getting shorter. 
I am now under an engagement to try the morning before 
chapel, when there is something less than twilight—and 
towards the end of term, when lectures and chapels begin 
to cloy, a bathing expedition will be very serviceable in 
rousing me by the superior excitement. I should indeed, 
after the long spell which I have had of unbroken reading, 
begin to pall upon my books had I not got into that mine 
of amusement and instruction, Aristophanes, who mixes 
the serious and the comic muse in a way which nobody but 
Shakespeare, Byron, and, as German scholars say, Schiller, 
could ever attain. Such a poet in our days would be invalu- 
able: as it is the coarse tastes and manners of his contem- 
poraries, which tainted his own, make him a closet companion 
Onlys¢- gat 


CuHarRLes Mertvate to nis Moruer. 


Str. Jonn’s, Sunday evening, January 18, 1829. 
. . . I never send in my congratulations and good wishes 
_on such occasions as these’, without thinking of my Thracian 
Jament over poor Caroline, and without contrasting my present 
feelings with those with which I should have received the 
news under other circumstances; with all which you will 
sympathize. ... After the late accession to the conclave, 
I propose that we get ourselves new names like the devils 
in Milton, and suggest those of the greater gods among the 
heathen, of whom six were male and an equal number female 
Herman to have first choice. . . . 


* Birth of Anna Wilhelmina, youngest daughter and twelfth child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Merivale. 
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CAMBRIDGE, Thursday evening, May 29, 1820. 

Your draft arrived here this morning, for which I am much 
obliged to you. Iwas just on the point of writing to you about 
the Henley scheme which I told you of at Easter’. The rest 
of our crew think it necessary that we should be at Henley 
three or four days before the race is to take place for prac- 
tising, &c., which would somewhat increase the expense. But 
I thought you would take into consideration that it is my only 
scheme for the year. . . . The race is to be on Wednesday roth. 
I hardly know whether it is necessary to caution you not to 
believe an advertisement which is to be seen in some of the 
papers about the match being for £500. It is not an exag- 
geration even, but a lie. In fact I have not a sixpence staked 
thereon. ... 

I have lost my ‘Je reviendrai’ seal. How ominous if I had 
been in India! 


CuarLEs WorpswortH To CHARLES MERIvALE. 
OxFoRD, June 2, 18297. 
My dear Merivale, 

I thank you very much for your letter. Its impudence 
was unparalleled. I do not know which to admire most, its 
direct assertions or occult insinuations. The very supposition 
of my being in our boat has quite rejoiced you—allow me to 
assure you of the truth of the report, that you may be full of 
joy—not so, I fear, will be the state of your purse (unless it 
be a plenus sacculus aranearum) if you continue to sport your 
crowns in the rash manner you have proposed in your letter. 
But this is not the only bone I have to pick with you. The 
sufficiently candid manner in which you talk of ‘lasting us 
out I///? amuses me so much that I am ready to die with 
laughter whenever I think of it. My dear fellow, you cannot 
possibly know our crew, or you would not write in such an 
indiscreet manner. Allow me to enlighten you! 


1 The first inter-University boat- son, Selwyn, Snow. Steerer, Heath. 
race. The Cambridge crew were 2 Printed in the Bishop of St. 
Holdsworth, Bayford, Warren, Andrews’ Annals of my Life. 
Entwisle, Merivale, W. T. Thomp- 
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8. Staniforth, Ch. Ch. boat—four feet across the shoulders, 
and as many Svayroé—or through the chest. = é 

q. Moore, Ch. Ch. boat—6 ft. 1—in all probability a relation 
of the giant whom ‘three rosy-cheeked schoolboys’ built up 
on ‘the top of Helm Crag,’ so renowned for ‘length and 
strength of limb’.’ 

6. ?Garnier, Worcester—splendid oar !! 

5. *Toogood—for you: but just the man for us. (Bal. boat.) 

4. Wordsworth, New oar—‘has neither words nor worth, 
action nor utterance, &c., &c. J only row right on, (But) 
I tell you that that you yourselves do know.’ 

3. Croft *, Bal. boat—no recommendation necessary. 

2. Arbuthnot, Bal. boat—strong as Bliss’ best®. 

1. Carter, St. John’s four-oar. ‘Potentior Ictu fulmineo.’ 

Thus far this letter was written three or four days ago in 
Popham’s® rooms, the infection of whose company must be 
my excuse for its saucy style. The fact is our boat has been 
reduced to a considerable pickle, owing to some of our best 
oars not being able to pull; Stephen Davies’ mismanagement 
and one or two other minor considerations. We have at last 
however got under weigh with a fixed crew, and matters are 
proceeding rather more swimmingly. You will see by the 
above list that our stroke has been changed. Our days at 
Henley will be Wednesday—Thursday—Saturday—and Mon- 
day. Our uniform black straw hats, dark blue striped jerseys, 
and canvas trousers. You must not abuse it, as Garnier and 
myself were chosen to decide upon it. 

I turn with more pleasure to the cricket match, the prospect 
of which is quite delightful: not that I expect to win, but that 


1 Wordsworth’s Rural Architecture. 
From the poems referring to the 
period of childhood. 

2 Afterwards Dean of Lincoln. 
Fremantle of Christ Church, who 
steered the Oxford boat, afterwards 
became Dean of Ripon. 

* Of the two crews eight were 
still living in 1881, of whom three, 
Toogood and Staniforth (Oxford) 
and Merivale (Cambridge) took part 


in the Commemoration dinner held 
that year. 

* Taken unwell after this letter 
was written, and J. E. Bates, Christ 
Church, was put in his place. 

®> Strong beer, in request at 
Harrow. 

° Francis Leybourne Popham, 
Harrow and Univ. Coll., Oxford. 
Fellow of All Souls. 
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_I think we cannot fail to have a pleasant game. Our Eleven 
will be Bayley—Wright— Knatchbull—Bird —Price—Popham 
—Denison—Musters—Horner—Cooke and myself. This in- 
formation is for Pickering if you will be kind enough to forward 
it to him, and to thank him for his letter. Ask him if we are 
to do anything for him about an umpire. Ashby stands for 
us. Printed bills will reach Cambridge in a day or two. 

Now I think of it you wished to know our boat. It is to be 
the old Balliol, built by S. Davies. This I am sure will please 
you. However I am still ready to take two to one. With kind 
remembrance to all friends and brothers 

Believe me, my dear Merivale, 
Sincerely yours, 


C. WorpswortH. 


(PS.)—In all probability there will be a four-oar at Henley 
too happy to be manned by a limb of the victorious Cambridge 
crew—but we shall meet at Henley before the day of the race 
and then I will let you know all about it. 


CHARLES MerivaLE To HIS FATHER. 


OxFoRD, June 17, 1829. 

. . . We passed some very pleasant days at Henley, under 
strict training and a beefsteak and ale diet, at which some of 
the men began at last to rebel, and were very difficult to 
manage. The Wednesday on which the race took place pre 
sented a glorious spectacle ; there were some hundred Oxford 
men, and sixty or seventy Cambridge strolling about the town, 
and the population of all the adjacent county arranged on the 
bridge and along the river side. The race took place at eight 
inthe evening. At first starting the Oxford steerer ran against 
us, so it was decreed a false start. The second time he touched 
us again slightly, but we were in too great a hurry to stop, and 
so lost some yards at the beginning. However it was .clear 
that they had the strength, and must have beat us at any rate. 
They beat us by about one hundred yards, I believe, out of two 
miles. In the evening the Cambridge men had a great supper 
from which I absented myself, and got off to Oxford, but did 
not get there till about four o’clock in the morning. On 
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Friday and Saturday the cricket match was played, in which 
we could only bring up half our proper eleven, and were con- 
siderably beat accordingly. There have been a good number 
of Cambridge men in the town; some making a row in the 
evenings; there is a vague report this morning of some of 
them having been put in the Castle, which I shall be heartily 
glad to hear of. The Oxford men have been very civil to us, 
which they could well afford to be after their double victory. 
They have given us two or three splendid dinners on the cricket 
ground. In fact for myself Herman has lodged me, and my 
friends in general have fed me, so that my expenses here have 
been nothing. They talk of winding up the week by a grand 
boating party to Newnham, about six miles down the river, to 
take place to-morrow. 

.. . It is hardly necessary to add that I have been quite 
well, and that the race had no effect on me beyond the fatigue 
of the minute, which was most exquisite. 


From Mr. Merrvatz’s Diary. 


June 22, 1829. Charles came home after his boat-race at 
Henley, and a short stay (full of enjoyment) at Oxford—and 
this day’s post has brought us an announcement of his being 
the successful competitor for the Browne’s medals for Latin 
Ode and Epigrams'. 


ALFRED Tennyson To CHartes MrErrvate?, 


é June 29, 1829. 
My dear Merivale, 


Will you write and tell me whether you can read my 
poem at Commencement or not? since I must come up to 


* The first two stanzas of the Illic micantes aethere turbido 
Alcaic ode on Caesar ad Rubiconem Respexit hastas signaque militum. 
Jlumen are as follows :— Vultusque conversos in amnem 

Ulterioris amore ripae. 
Stabat relictae in limite Galliae The Greek epigram was on oxérov 
Caesar, decennes proiiciens moras,  dedopxws. 
Fatisque bellorum secundis ? Printed in the Life of Lord Ten- 


Ebrius imperioque longo : nyson. 
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Cambridge if you cannot. I hope you found my letter 
sufficiently clear relatively to corrections. The Vice-Chancellor 
observed to me, ‘ We cannot do these things so well by proxy 
as with the person himself, to whom several of my objections 
might have been stated and answered immediately.’ 

I hope you have somewhat recovered from the shock of your 
grandmother’s* sudden death. I consider it as rather remark- 
able that on the morning when we were at Hampstead I seemed 
to myself to have some presentiment of it, and could not shake 
the idea from my mind, tho’ I would not give utterance to it: 
you remember my asking you whether either of your grand- 
mothers were dead, and telling you that both mine were. 

Believe me, 
Dear Merivale, yours most truly, 


A. TENNYSON. 


CHARLES MERIVALE TO HIS FATHER. 


Fripay, October 3, 1829. 


. . » Hurrah! the view which I have had before me now 
for three years is contracting fast ; and beyond it is a blank— 
a blank—a blank—which I hope will soon be filled with a 
greater variety of pursuits, and amusements too, than hereto- 
fore. What along time I have been reading ; from November 24, 
1824, when I left Harrow, till now. It will be time to begin 
to write, I think, when I have taken my degree. 


December 24, 1829. 


T am in great alarm about my degree, having been till lately 
inspired with an unfounded confidence, by a conspiracy of 
tutors, in college and out of college, who have been all proved 
to be wrong by a sort of previous examination to which we 
have been subjected. I consider myself to be the worst of 
God’s mathematicians. Tell Herman that he may come here 
if he likes, but that another time would be better for us both. 


1 The elder Mrs. Merivale died at Hampstead on June 21, 1829. 
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From Mr. Merrvare’s Diary. 


March 3, 1830. The news of our dear boy Charles having 
attained so good a station on the Classical Tripos (fourth on the 
list, and first of his own college) has been very cheering to us, 
and affords a fair promise of a fellowship. 


Cuartes Murrvate to CaristopHER WoRDSWORTH. 
March 20, 1830. 

Ihave written to Frere to ask him whether he really intends 
to ask for a travelling bachelorship, considering that he has 
a right to apply before me, as he was the first to catch at your 
suggestion. However, as he will not send me an answer, and 
as I am very ignorant as to the nature of the B., I wish you 
would give me some information about it, that I may at 
least know whether it would suit my views, which is very 
problematical. 

First: Is there a vacancy? Second: Who is to be applied 
to? How? and is there any necessary qualification? Third: 
Is continuous travelling required, or how long absence in the 
year? Don’t be afraid to send me answers correct and full, 
for I will not oppose you, nor Frere neither, as I said before. 

I beg ten thousand pardons for mentioning my own affairs 
before yours; to the infraction of Lord Chesterfield’s strictest 
injunction’, and proceed to congratulate you on your crowning 
success”. Do not conceal from yourself that it completes a 
series of honours in polite literature such as has fallen to no 
previous individual, and believe that none of your contem- 
poraries, at least, will forget the sacrifice you made last year 
when you might almost have doubled them. 

I should speak treason if I were to hint at the opinion 


1 ¢Of all things, banish the 
egotism out of your conversation, 
and never think of entertaining 
people with your own personal 
concerns, or private affairs ; though 
they are interesting to you, they 
are tedious and impertinent to 
everybody else.’—Letter rag, 

* His election to a fellowship of 


Trinity College. 

* ‘In 1827 and 1828 Christopher 
Wordsworth had swept away so 
many prizes that in 1829 the col- 
lege tutors dissuaded him from 
entering the lists again, as hard 
upon other competitors.’—See Life 
of Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of 
Lincoin, p. 55. 
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I formed of Miss Kemble from the one night that I have 
seen her (in the Gamester)—and it would not be fair to criticize 
much the performance of so wretched apart. In fact what her 
talents lose her judgment appears to gain, in walking through 
it, as I thought, so indifferently. She seems a delightful 
creature for a small party—as the devil said on some occasion 
which I have forgotten. However I will not go by the omnes, 
but will see her again, and frequently. 
Wretch that I am, how I shall be abused ! 


Cuartes MeErRIVALE To HIS BrorHeR HERMAN. 


Sr. Joun’s, Friday, September 17, 1830. 

I am much obliged to you for your letter, which has opened 
many new sources of thought on points on which the news- 
papers lead one round and round like a blind horse in a mill. 
I do not suppose that any one of the correspondents, whether 
abroad or at home, has any notion of the French character, or 
the least power of getting at what they will do from what they 
say: but I conceive the same to be the case with much the 
greater part of the most intelligent people of this country. 
The notion you give of Leigh Hunt is certainly one of those 
happy hits which one cannot help fancying one must have 
made oneself before, it appears so obviously true; but I never 
recollect having heard it before. I almost doubt, however, the 
correctness of the application, to any great extent—at least, 
both English and French appear to me to differ very essentially 
from their prototypes on collateral points ; which I will thus 
explain. The exterior bearing of Greeks, French and English 
are quite different one from the other: the Greeks, with the 
highest tone of feeling internally never seem to speak of or 
allude to it in themselves at all. Read Thucydides and the 
Poets, even Aristophanes, and you could not find out from 
their writings of what country they were or in what age they 
lived if you were confined to patriotic allusions to discover it 
by: yet they all (except Euripides) bear the stamp of most 
generous and susceptible men. The French are I believe 
very similar, internally; but they have entirely missed the 
quiet and sensible way of comporting themselves externally 

L 
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which makes I think the great pervading charm of Greek 
literature: and excite thereby the greatest suspicion and con- 
tempt in us, who have gone into quite the opposite extreme, 
and I think fall away quite as far from the legitimate standard. 
But I do not think that the disgusting affectation of indiffer- 
ence and taste which distinguishes the English manner has 
ever or will ever penetrate far beneath the surface: our real 
character in this respect is to be judged of only in the single 
profession in which it is creditable to say anything about Old 
England, &c., the Navy; and which appears to be getting 
every year more alive to the assumed feelings of gentlemanly 
society. We have had nothing to call us really out for so 
many years that I cannot help thinking that a great deal of 
error has accumulated in our notions, which anything like 
a French revolution would show us the futility of. A man’s 
mind in a revolution or such like thing is in a state of high 
and feverish excitement: so it is in a dream; and as I think 
you must have observed that in dreams you imagine yourself 
acting, feeling, and speaking in a sentimental and unsophisti- 
cated way, which would startle you awake, so if this nation 
were once thrown out of its security and apathy, the consti- 
tuent qualities of human nature would reassert their influence 
on it to the utter confusion of the Utilitarians, and the no 
small astonishment of all other classes of politicians. Now 
just compare, if you have patience, the character of the Romans. 
After the first few centuries, when they ceased to have much 
immediate cause to stir up their minds from without, when 
their revolutions were merely proscriptions of the higher 
classes, involving no political principle to interest the multi- 
tude, these feelings of which we speak were entirely deadened, 
and they forgot that they had ever entertained anything ap- 
proaching to them, as in the first ages they undoubtedly did. 
From the time they first had a language they had no word to 
express generosity, till they perverted one from its original 
signification in the latter days, when they began to think of 
the delicacies and refinements of an effeminate and sickly 
people. The two words yevvatos and generosus might be curious 
illustrations of my notion: both having the same original and 
both changing to the same subsequent meaning ; but the former 
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so much before the other. One might compare also the wonder 
and stupid praise which the Romans heaped upon the spirit of 
racing horses—which the Greeks looked upon as a matter of 
course, as far as I can recollect. Observe too the overwrought 
nonsense into which they fell when in their decline they 
attempted to describe any of the nobler virtues which did 
not fall within the scope of the stoical fortitude and apathy, 
which was their natural line. Aeneas and Turnus are poor 
heroes of chivalry. Scaevaand Lygdamus would cut an absurd 
figure in an English man-of-war. There is one passage in Val. 
Flaccus which is certainly in the best style of old Romance, 
and it is astonishing how it startles the reader on first stum- 
bling upon it. It is where Jason hesitates to cast the stone 
among the Terrigenae—totique occurrere bello’. 

I don’t know whether you will be able to arrive at my 
general meaning from this rambling epistle; and I have not 
room to sum up: having just left myself space to say that 
I returned last night from a trip of two days and a half to 
Peterborough and the parts adjacent, of which I will send 
a minute account in another day or two, together with what 
information I can collect with respect to my father’s queries, 
which I doubt will be but small. 

_ What think you of Martineau for a member of our Society 
without a name? JI have suggested the same to Richardson. 


CHARLES MerIvaLE To JoHN FRERE. 
September 29, 1830. 


I suppose that in going to Cambridge, even in the Long 
Vacation, I am considered as having more opportunities for 
retailing scandal and other epistolary topics than you in 
London at this season: and I feel myself therefore in some 
degree called upon to be the first to break a silence which has 
already endured a considerable time between us. If, as is very 
possible, you find it utterly impossible to concoct a letter in 
return in the great lack of facts to which you must be at 
present confined, you had better come here in person; cannot 


1 Val. Fl. Argon. vii. 627. 
L2 
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you get invited to Downing ? I met the Master * walking most 
solitarily in Grantchester meadows to-day, and looking as if he 
would give the world for a companion. 

Trinity is filling with a hungry tribe of place-hunters looking 
out for fellowships. Wordsworth and Phillips have just come 
in from Broadstairs, and Wales has furnished a large con- 
tingent of candidates. Nor are undergraduates wanting to 
enliven our streets and public walks. Tennant’ is turning up 
his nose at a Senior Op. which he won’t get, and writing to 
various Tennysons without hope or chance of an answer. The 
only means that exist for guessing that they (Tennyson, Hal- 
lam* and Tennant) were not all dead two months since was 
Tennant’s receiving a letter from the Post Office in Paris to 
inform him that a letter was lying there for him from a 
Mr. Hallam, but the postage unpaid, and therefore detained by 
the laws of France—of the Franks, you will suggest perhaps. 

I have been an expedition to Peterborough and its vicinity 
with Selwyn. We penetrated a few miles into Lincolnshire. 
It was all fen as far as we saw certainly. 





CHarLes MERIVALE To HIS FATHER. 


CaMBRIDGE, December 3, 1830. 

You will be wishing to hear of the proceedings which are 
going on about us, and which are assuming a more alarming 
character than heretofore‘. I suppose the account of our 
second great fire will be in the papers to-morrow; the place was 
a farm at Coton, about two miles north-west of Cambridge. 
_ For some days before there had been a strong report pre- 
vailing that a grand attack was to be directed on Cambridge, 
which had been pretty generally disregarded ; but being in 


? William Frere, Serjeant at Law _herited from Lady Fenn the famous 


and Master of Downing College, 
fourth son of John Frere, Ksq., of 
Roydon Hall, Norfolk, and uncle to 
the younger John Frere (see Tabular 
Pedigree, 2). He, with his wife, 
celebrated for her beautiful voice 
and uncommon musical powers, 
were well-known figures in the 
Cambridge of their day, They in- 


Paston Leiters, which were found in 
their house at Dungate by their 
son, Philip Howard Frere, and 
published in 1865. 

? Robert John Tennant. 

* Arthur Henry Hallam, in 
memory of whom Tennyson wrote 
the In Memoriam. 

* The Reform Bill agitation. 
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Hallam’s rooms yesterday about half-past six, we heard a con- 
siderable row in the court, and, immediately after, that Trinity 
Lane was crowded by hundreds. Out we sallied, some half. 
dozen, with single-sticks and such weapons, and had just 
reached the great gate quite ignorant of what was going on, 
when on turning round we saw a general red glare hanging 
steady and still over the Master’s Lodge. In a few minutes 
half Cambridge was in arms (in sticks, that is) and on the road 
to Coton. There was no dwelling-house burnt, but according 
to accounts to-day, twenty-three ricks—I should have thought 
more. The people for the most part appeared to me to look on 
with perfect carelessness: one of the engine pipes was cut also. 

To-day the gownsmen have set on foot a system of organiza- 
tion, which has not however proceeded very far yet, and chiefly 
contemplates an attack on the place, the report of which gains 
ground. For myself I utterly disbelieve anything of the sort, 
but if it does take place no doubt that it will be accompanied 
with setting fire to some houses, to many of which there have 
been letters sent. If we are in some degree of discipline there 
will be less confusion. The report is not a mere undergraduate 
one, the Mayor having sworn in an amazing number of special 
constables yesterday and to-day. 

_ We had a meeting among ourselves in College this afternoon 

and elected six captains, of whom I am one, each of whom is 
to bring a troop of ten men to begin with. The system will 
then probably be extended. The same is going on in Trinity. 
Of course we are to put ourselves under the direction of the 
Dons, who insist very properly on no fire or steel. 

I have given you a detail of the state of affairs here, which 
has put us all into a state of great excitement ; but repeat that 
in my own opinion and that of most men, I think, there is no 
actual danger for us.... 

December 4, 1830. 

I feel somewhat ashamed and disgusted with myself, with 
the idea that I may have alarmed you in a greater proportion 
than I was myself alarmed, by my somewhat precipitate letter 
of yesterday. I have been making inquiries among the trades- 
people this morning, and find them apparently unanimous in 
the notion that the danger is chimerical. Mr. Sewell of Trinity 
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has been sending a circular to his men to the same effect. 
Yesterday there was a grand meeting of the country gentry, at 
which they settled a plan of defence, swearing in several 
hundred constables, and establishing a cavalry force, and this 
put us on our mettle also. It was imagined that there was 
a plan for a general strike for wages throughout the county, 
but I believe there is only one place near Cambridge (Staple- 
ford) at which anything of the kind has taken place. For 
myself, who have never been in any great alarm, I am perfectly 
reassured. I look on with exceeding amusement at the alarms 
of my neighbours. Some of my friends could not go to bed 
last night without looking into their beds, and overhauling 
their trunks for fireballs and other dreadful engines which 
Swing'is supposed to be in the habit of placing there by 
means of air-guns. I heard one unfortunate man exclaim 
‘I wish to God there were open war on the Continent rather 
than this.’ I shall be very glad if the spirit our men have 
shown has had the effect of reassuring some of the populace 
and keeping down others, if it were only to balance the 
danger of entrusting the freshmen with bludgeons which they 
flourish about in a most unreasonable manner. If an interval 
of quiet is obtained I hope to God the gentry will come 
forward and act like Christians by raising wages and lowering 
rents. In the present state of affairs nothing but a sense of 
the absolute necessity of keeping the peace should make me 
raise a hand against the poor devils we are so much afraid of. 


Cuartes MERIVALE To Jonn FRuRE. 
Sr. Jonn’s, February 26, 1831. 


In case you should still retain some slight interest in Cam- 
bridge affairs, which I hardly suppose to be the case, seeing 
that you make no sign of coming to pay us a visit, I send you 
the tripos paper, such as it is, a disgrace to the University in 
general, and an annoyance to individuals. Iam in a frantic 


* The incendiaries. A threat- morning, and in the evening hay- 


ening Beads signed by ‘Captain  ricks and cornstacks were in flames 
Swing’ would be received in the 
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state concerning Spedding *, and I suppose you will be highly 
disgusted at Dashwood’s place. Moreover the wedge is a pupil 
of mine, the first of the lot who has distinguished himself in 
a University Examination. 

The bachelors have instituted a society, the members being 
Wordsworth, Birkbeck, Steel *, Blakesley *, Whitley *, Selwyn, 
Tennant, myself—and I forget who besides—to be called the 
Hermathenae. Do you give it up? That is which is to com- 
bine writing and talking, according to the most approved 
explanation. 

Charles Tennyson has put off his degree, upon which he 
says all his property depends, until next term. Alfred is 
trying to make his eyes bad enough to require an aegrotat 
degree. Hallam reading for a scholarship and philosophizing 
on the minus sign. Two well-known men of the present 
day, Thompson ° and Alford °, performing various examinations. 
Several bachelors putting off undergraduate things and devoting 
themselves to studious idleness. 

I can give no sort of guess with respect to how long ago it 
may be since I had a letter from you. I think it would be as 
well that we should keep up the shadow of a correspondence, 
leaving the answering each other’s letters quite optional. 


Suppose you send the English Club somewhat ? 


1 Spedding’s place was third in 
the second class. Kennedy, Selwyn, 
and Blakesley were first, second, 
and third in the first class, Classical 
Tripos. 

2 Thomas Henry Steel, Mathe- 
matical Master at Harrow. 

3 Joseph Williams Blakesley, 
Dean of Lincoln, to whom Tennyson 
addressed the lines— 

‘Qlear-headed friend, whose joy- 
ful scorn, 

Edged with sharp laughter, cuts 

atwain 

The knots that tangle human 

ereeds,’ &c. 
He was one of those with whom 
Merivale chiefly consorted at Cam- 


bridge, and the friendship begun 
in college days was maintained 
through later life and ended only 
with his death in 1885. 

* Charles Thomas Whitley, Hon. 
Canon of Durham and Vicar of 
Bedlington, Northumberland. 

5 William Hepworth Thompson, 
Regius Professor of Greek and Canon 
of Ely (1853) and afterwards Master 
of Trinity. 

6 Henry Alford, Dean of Canter- 
bury, the most intimate of all Meri- 
vale’s friends and associates. Un- 
fortunately very few of the letters 
which passed between them have 
been preserved. 
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Cuarues MerivaLe To HIS MorHER. 
‘ Guent, June 6, 1831. 

I write to you a day earlier than I had intended, having 
found an hour of quiet, or at least of conversation in a single 
language, instead of the Babel in which we have been living 
since our arrival last night. 

Our passage was supposed to be rather smooth than other- 
wise, so I may not take much credit for having borne it better 
than most first-voyagers do. My companions’ mostly slept 
the sixteen hours in the cabin, which I disdained to do. We 
slept at Ostend, and left it very early this morning ; therefore 
did not see much of it; but it is a small uninteresting place, 
except as the first foreign town of my acquaintance, and re- 
markable for its polyglot appearance ; every notice over the 
doors being translated and re-translated; French, Flemish, 
English, and I believe Dutch, all equally in requisition. As 
far as we have gone we find the people understand our English 
better than our French, which precludes much hope of improve- 
ment. I wonder we hear no Spanish; there are black eyes 
and small feet and black mantillas, and the history of Philip II 
and Catholicism in full foree; the cathedrals full of men and 
women, and a grand procession which we saw to-day, to which 
respect was enforced by jiigers and burgher guards. By-the- 
bye these latter people are the quaintest phenomena we have 
yet discovered. They wear blue butchers’ smockfrocks, belted 
at the waist, with trousers according to their individual tastes ; 
as far as we have yet seen they constitute the only external 
sign of the Revolution by their awkward appearance and the 
extreme youth of the greater part of them ; there are boys of 
fifteen or. sixteen, amateurs who sport their arms in a very 
schoolboy fashion, Every one we have met is delighted at 
the election of Prince Leopold, which took place on Saturday 
by a great majority of voices, and unconditionally too (he 
must swear to a constitution which makes him a President 
with a chance of being beheaded), which appears as if they 
were exceedingly tired of their present state. Certainly the 


* Warburton and Charles Words- Belgium separated from Holland 
worth, The Revolution by which was just accomplished. 
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_ external signs of distress would be chiefly negative, such as 
the absence of commerce, &¢., which we cannot judge of, 
especially as we have only seen a Saturday night and Sunday ; 
but beggars are fewer than in England, there is perfect quiet 
and plenty of good humour. One woman told me that book- 
selling was rather a triste occupation at present ; people, I sup- 
pose, looking to the future more than to the past ; and that is 
the only complaint we have heard. . 
Bruges is an exceedingly fine town, with three noble churches 
and a tower about 300 feet high, which we climbed. The 
country is just like the view from Ely Cathedral, excepting 
the red-tiled roofs which are universal, and the glaring white 
of the majority of the houses under them. But they paint 
them blue and green sometimes, and keep them very clean 
and showy. Every house is on a large scale; where the poor 
people live I cannot think ; but I do not find the houses so 
high as I expected, nor do they project as they ought to do. 


Brusseus, Wednesday. 

Thus far first impressions. The face of things has altered 
considerably since this was written, and the signs of the 
Revolution are pretty apparent. However no more of this at 
present. I have seen our expatriated relations’ and spent 
the day with them. They are looking forward most anxiously 
to Prince Leopold’s acceptance: any other alternative will be 
ruinous, I verily believe, to them. However, though with 
little hope of that, my cousin seems in good spirits. He has 
a very nice wife, just like you, who always expects the worst, 
and is always cheerful in the expectation. .. . 

The Revolution is said to have taken the country by surprise 
and to exist at this moment merely through the determination 
of the people not to be bullied by the Allies, Every one com- 


1 William Drury, son of Mark 
Drury and first cousin to Mrs. Meri- 
vale, lived for fifty years in Brus- 
sels. He was Chaplain to King 
Leopold I, and was engaged by him 
as English tutor to the two princes, 
Ernest and Albert, and later in life 
held the same office to King Leo- 


pold II and his brother, the Comte 
de Flandres. From the Royal 
Family of Belgium he and his: 
always received great kindness, and 
he was much attached to them, 
He died February 7, 1878, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age. 
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plains bitterly, but no one, here at least, would have the Prince 
of Orange, and the protocol they cannot digest. Left to them- 
selves I believe they would be quiet in two months. It seems 
impossible to pass into Holland without being fired at by both 
parties all the way. They are very bad shots, as the holes in 
the houses here testify ; but we will not give them a chance. 
I fear this letter will not go till Friday; you shall have a chapter 
on Brussels soon. 
BrepA, Monday, June 13, 1831. 

We are arrived at the first town within the Dutch frontier 
after a long and doubtful journey from Antwerp, in which we 
had to pass the advanced posts of two armies, aud submit our 
passports to inspection about fifteen times. The whole way 
presented a most curious scene: both parties are eagerly ex- 
pecting war, and both feel highly confident and make great 
preparations: they hate each other more than any nations ever 
did since the time of the Greeks and Trojans, and were they 
but in better discipline and equipments might give an English- 
man a very pretty notion of continental warfare. But they are 
in a very ragged condition, and the Dutch seem to consist chiefly 
of boys of fifteen or sixteen. 

The road between Antwerp and Breda is cut up in various 
places by both parties, who seem equally apprehensive of 
invasion, and lined with troops, with captains and colonels in 
guard-houses signing passports. They require news from us in 
return, and Wordsworth is very willing to betray the secrets of 
the Belgians. However, I have a great deal to say since my 
last letter and must begin from where I left off then. 

We made an excursion from Brussels to Waterloo on 
Thursday. It was a wet morning, and Ardennes was dewy 
with nature’s tear-drops as on the morning of the battle, 
The road through the wood of Soignées, which is very gloomy, 
presents the finest approach to a battle-field that could be 
conceived. It was rather curious to leave Brussels in its 
revolutionary state and see the traces.of the battle which, 
according to the guide-books, placed the balance of Europe 
on an eternal basis. The field is disfigured by an enormous 
pyramid of earth, and disgraced by a Belgian lion surmounting 
it, which the king raised there some years ago. The rising 
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ground on which the English squares were posted is entirely 
cut away. The most interesting part of the field are the 
premises of Hougoumont, which are much in the same state 
as the battle left them in: they contain asmall space, crammed 
with apple-trees and intersected with garden walls and hedges, 
and must have made a very strong position for men inclined to 
a desperate defence. 

Brussels presents numerous traces of the conflict there in 
September. Like Lord Londonderry they will not mend 
anything till they are avenged by war or by peace’, The 
park in which the Dutch were encamped is a small space, 
rather larger than Russell Square, planted very thick with 
trees and commanding various parts of the town. It is nearly 
surrounded by houses; and between the Dutch in the one 
and the Belgians in the other, was a constant system of sharp- 
shooting kept up for four or five days. For the first three 
days the Belgians, who were the offensive party, took the 
thing very easy: they got up about seven o’clock at their 
respective habitations, repaired to the field of battle, fired 
a few shots, retired to breakfast, and so on through the day ; 
retiring to bed betimes, when the peaceful part of the inhabi- 
tants went out and took a little fresh air. Milkwomen used to 
go about as usual in the morning before the firing commenced. 
But on the fourth day when they had some outrages to revenge 
they set to more vigorously; though the Dutch were not 
driven out in the face of day, but retired by stealth in the 
night. ... 

At Antwerp, to which place we came on Friday evening, 
we found ourselves in something approaching to a romantic 
situation. According to some accounts the town was in immi- 
nent risk of bombardment from the citadel, and the ruins of 
the Arsenal and Entrepot frowned awfully upon us. ‘The 
town and quays were desolate, but beyond, the ramparts were 
alive with soldiery preparing for a siege or any other godsend 
in the shape of warlike (manceuvres). We met the general 
and staff, who honoured us by some conversation in which 


1 Tord Londonderry’s windows Reform Illuminations, and he re- 
were broken by the mob at the fused to have them mended. 
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we flattered them to their hearts’ content by describing the 
popular disposition in England towards them. Heaven for- 
give me, but I had nothing but ‘oui! oui!’ to answer to their 
questions, and was besides in a desperate fright lest they 
should discover our intention of going into Holland and turn 
us back. There is a sort of nominal armistice observed here 
between the parties, which both parties break every now and 
then for a lark. The day before we came the Belgians had 
been amusing themselves by shooting at a little Dutch boat 
which was larking about on the river: their advanced posts 
too are contiguous, being divided at one spot by a wooden 
partition through which the Belgian sentinel shot the Dutch 
sentinel the other day. The Dutch cut the dykes and retaliate 
in various ways... . 

I have made so much of my military history that I have 
little room left for the civil: however I have not much to 
describe, or rather so much that it would be impossible to 
reduce it to shape and consistency. IJ have made up my mind on 
the humbug of pictures, but have been converted by cathedral 
music. 

CHARLES MrrIvaLe To JoHN FRERE. 
Paris, Horent DE LILLE, 
Saturday, July 9, 1831. 

For some time before we came to our point of separation 
at Strasburg, Wordsworth and I had been recriminating 
upon each other for not writing to you; and now I intend 
and expect to be beforehand with him in that particular. 
Unfortunately there is no sin which brings its own punish- 
ment so signally in its own train, as that of epistolary 
procrastination ; and it soon becomes equally difficult to mass 
the small incidents and to select the great, both of which 
have been numerous and interesting. 

Our first week was a resolution into one continued laugh, 
which was joyously kept up by a third man, Warburton, who 
I think is later than your recollections of Cambridge. That 
terrible man, P , came over with us also; but we parted 
the first day at Ostend, on his expressing a determination to 
go by the barge, which we knew he would scuttle. We 
never saw him again, so I suppose he did so. 
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Being determined to understand the Belgian Revolution, 
we went through the principal places of both the Netherlands 
and Holland; what with Wordsworth’s prejudices and my 
paradoxes, I doubt if either has much succeeded therein. 
However, I must give you some details upon what we saw 
on the subject, which, from their novelty, have been the 
most interesting of our tour. 

You must first observe that the Dutch and Belgians are 
both understood to be cowardly nations, both irascible and 
both cruel. The Belgians therefore, being hardly satisfied 
with three short days’ fighting at Brussels (they left the field 
to the milkwomen in the morning and the watchmen in the 
evening), and counting on the French Revolution party to 
carry them through, are anxious to fight a little more. The 
Dutch are piqued and disgusted at being driven out of the 
finest half of their kingdom (for certainly the whole union 
was being gradually usurped by them); and think they would 
like to fight also, having all the stores, all the money and all 
the Holy Alliance to boot. As an armistice exists pending 
the discussions at London, they have nothing to do but collect 
their troops on their respective frontiers, and try to frighten 
each other by talking as loudly as they can at the advanced 
posts. One of the chief routes of communication between the 
two countries is by Antwerp and Breda, and we had the 
satisfaction of seeing, though not positively ‘all the glories 
of the tented field ’"—(as I sung once), yet a share of them, 
_ considerable in the eyes of a cockney who has studied war at 
Knightsbridge and Hyde Park only. The road for the whole 
thirty miles was thickly studded with advanced posts—the 
colonel in the pot-house parlour, the private in the stables, 
and the sentinel in a wooden frame stuffed with straw, where 
the valour was oozing out and the rain oozing in; and the 
situation of colonel, private and sentinel together, superior only 
to that of the forlorn goodwife in the kitchen, on whom they 
were quartered, who had sold her Diligence horses because 
the Diligence could not run, and must naturally be the first 
woman killed by the invading army. 

We performed this bit of the journey in a caléche, partly 
across country because the road was in a state of fortification, 
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on a dreary wet day. Wordsworth’s liberalism (for he was 
very liberal in Belgium, in order to obtain more information, 
he said) was dissolving rapidly, and, I confess, we were further 
very scrupulous in conversing with the Dutch authorities, 
when the validity of our passports hung in the scale. 

I do not know that in a rapid letter I could give you any 
account of Belgium that would be different from one’s general 
impressions of France ; but Holland is a country per se (rather 
per dykes), and calls loud for description. The chief towns 
of Holland are extremely similar, exactly the style of building 
of Chelsea, the old parts of Hampstead, Highgate, &c. ; the 
rows of narrow brick houses, with small white-framed windows, 
with stunted trees bordering the pavement—a fashion evidently 
introduced among us by William III, in whose time I believe 
suburbs first became fashionable. But in Holland every street 
has its canal, and when these canals escape from the town to 
the country their banks are crowded by little pleasure-houses 
of neat shapes and exteriors, with bay windows of immense 
magnitude and domestic circles snugly ensconced within. The 
Dutch were evidently the first inventors and the last improvers 
of the art of making cockney boxes. Then the roads are paved 
with the smallest possible yellow bricks, and, above all the rest 
remarkable, every window in every town has a little black- 
framed mirror fastened in the wall on the outside, so placed 
that the girls within can see everybody that passes, themselves 
unseen, which is perfectly indifferent to them. But alas, they 
have no longer the clay pipes, long or short, but every one 
has his china bowl with an ebony stalk, which he swings in 
his mouth at all times and seasons. Utrecht is a rather 
romantic exception to the universality of these features; at 
least the canals have some natural curves, the houses are 
older and many highly grotesque; there is a fine ruin of 
a cathedral and university (not that they are not both applied 
to their legitimate purposes). 

From Holland our journey has been chiefly a voyage. We 
took to the Rhine at Nimeguen, and, with the exception of 
some days of climbing mountains and earth ruins about Bonn 
and Coblenz, we steamed him in steamers up to Mayence. The 
grand and glorious part of the scenery lies within the latter 
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half of this route, and we managed fortunately, by changing 
our mode of travelling, to get a great variety of views, and 
some of the best probably that can be obtained... . 


A. H. Hattam to CHartes MERIvALe. 


6 Breeps Pracr, Hasrrnes, 
Sunday, August 14, 1831. 

My dear Merivale, 

I have just heard of your return, and I write to congratu- 
late you that neither the disciplined ardours of the Dutch, nor 
the interesting ponies of the Belgians, have been allowed to 
endanger prematurely the plump thread of your existence. 
The articles in the Independent, the Belge, and such papers, 
are worth framing and glazing, that one may always know 
how to make the best of a bad business. ‘No! the army of 
the Meuse is not defeated’ (a lie of imperial dimensions to 
start with). ‘A few cowards must there always be in the 
bravest of armies’ (how philosophical !).- ‘ With the best soldiers 
it has sometimes happened that, seeing cowards run, an unac- 
countable panic seizes them, and—and—they run too’ (what 
insight into human nature, and what noble candour!). ‘There- 
fore the army of the Meuse has not been defeated’ (irresistible 
logic of a piece with the valour it defends). Oh, heroes of 
September, so wise and brave, what a pity you have got a 
licking from the Dutchman! But if to such profound reasoners 
I might be allowed to suggest an argument, when in future 
any ignorant man takes upon him to twit you about the army 
of the Meuse, make your principles a shield for your practice, 
and say boldly, ‘We leave it, sir, to fools of the Juste Milieu 
to stand their ground in battle; we are of the mouvement, 
and we run: la révolution marche partout, except into the con- 
taminating presence of ill-principled men with muskets in 
their hands.’ 

I shall be very glad, my dear Merivale, to hear again from 
you, with more ample particulars of your travels, and the 
adjacent politics. Meanwhile, perhaps, I may venture to ask 
you to take a little trouble for me in London, or rather for 
Alfred Tennyson, who according to custom has devolved his 
business on me. 
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You may possibly have heard that a bookseller hight Moxon 
publishes a magazine called the Englishman’s. Further, it may 
have come to your knowledge that in No. 5 of that publication 
appeared a sonnet of Tennyson’s, and a review of his book 
written by your humble servant, but so execrably printed that 
every line contains an error, and these not always palpable. 
But this is parenthetical—a little by-play of author-vanity. 
What I have to say is this—Alfred, not intending to go into 
the Church, as the grandfather who has patria potestas 
over him wishes, and not having yet brought himself to 
cobble shoes for his livelihood, is desirous of putting his wits 
to profit, and begins to think himself a fool for kindly comply- 
ing with the daily requests of Annuals without getting any- 
thing in return. Now the aforesaid Moxon is a very good 
sort of fellow, and knows what’s what in poetry, which, you 
know, ‘is as high as metaphysic wit can fly,’ and wishes 
Alfred to send him poems for his Mag. The matter I entrust 
to you is to call upon Mr. Moxon, 64 New Bond Street, intro- 
ducing yourself under shelter of my name, and Alfred’s, and 
to pop the question to him, ‘What do you pay your regular 
contributors? What will you pay Alfred Tennyson for monthly 
contributions?’ Also, while your hand is in, to ask whether, 
if Alfred was to get a new volume ready to be published next 
season, Moxon would give him anything for the copyright, 
and if anything, what. You might dexterously throw in, that 
I have a promise that any article I might write should be 
admitted either in the Edinburgh or Quarterly, and that I could 
therefore vouch for the books being reviewed in one or both. 
Nevertheless, I know the trade is at present in a most ticklish 
situation, and I suspect Moxon will fight shy; but I should 
be obliged to you if you will make the attempt, and write 
me word of the result in the course of next week, for I shall 
leave Hastings the week after, in what direction I do not yet 
know. 

While I am in a requesting mood, I may as well mention 
that is in a very gloomy way, and I fear exposed to great 
chances of penury: if you should happen to hear of a private 
tutor’s situation, that you think might suit him, and if you have 
no prior candidate, I hope you will remember him. 
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Charles Tennyson seems by his letters to be in high force: 
Frederic is in considerable danger of matrimony ; Alfred is in 
better spirits, I guess, than usual, and apparently not idle ;. 
but I have seen no fruits. I amas busy as I ever was in my 
life, writing, reading, learning, thinking, smoking, but spare 
of exercise and talk. These (last) don’t do for summer ; they 
destroy all coolness: cucumbers never talk or walk. Pray let 
me know how John Frere is; he was very ill, poor fellow, 
when I was in London, and though better when I left it, still 
not able to see me. 

Adieu. Keep thyself fat through the heats, and believe me, 
very faithfully thine, 

A. H. Hatiam. 


CuarLes MertvaLE To Jonn Frere. 
: Lonpon, August 26, (1831). 

. . . I heard from Blakesley a few days ago. He is flirting 
in Devonshire, having discovered I suppose that all good things 
are in the west; visiting Derwent Coleridge, and seeing the 
Buller family playing cricket matches against the world. 
Arthur Buller beats his brother’s borough off his own bat, 
constituents, representatives and all. What a splendid speci- 
men of alliteration in the above line! and how pathetic the 
question—(supposing the scheme to be continued like Peter 
Piper)—if A. B. beats his B. B. off his own B. where is the 
Brother’s Borough, &c.? For West Looe is in Schedule A. and 
disfranchised to all eternity ! 

I am going to stay here all the summer, I believe, very busy 
at the British Museum, and inclined to despise all the frivolities 
_ of watering-places and country villas. What do you think 
Iam doing? learning Anglo-Saxon: from whence I learn to 
alliterate ; for alliteration stands instead of rhyme in the poetry 
of that absurd people. I found Kemble a good deal at the 
Museum: he is master of all languages, and gave me sundry 
lectures upon the subject. His family were out of town, but 
I dined with him one day and saw Miss Kemble’s picture, her 
handwriting, her books, &c. There was a Mrs. Decamp, an 
aunt of his there, whose husband’s histrionic powers were 
much despised by Hazlitt. I remember Hazlitt’s critique on 
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the representation of Coleridge’s Remorse in which, he said, 
the only good point was where Mr. Decamp was thrust down 
a cavern, from the tremendous description of which just given 
by the poet it was evident he never could get up again. 


CHarLes MrertvALE To Witt1am Hepworth THOMPSON. 
15 Wosurn Puace, August 11, (1831). 


Be it known to you and all at Cambridge whom it may 
concern, that Spedding’s house is two miles and a half from 
mine (a league as they say in France)—and that in this hot 
weather and crowded state of the metropolis, with the best 
intentions possible, we do not meet every day in the week: and 
therefore, it being signified to you by this letter that I am in 
town and highly solitary, it remains only to be hinted that 
a communication to me direct of your existence, its modes and 
conditions, would be more satisfactory than such imperfect 
notices of the same as I can collect from a chance collision 
with 8. The fact is that I heard of your being detained from 
Cambridge for a considerable part of your valuable time, and 
that you have lately been able to return, which I am very glad 
to find. Moreover that you are already got to Newton, which 
I daresay is new to the nth to you, and opticks, which must 
perpetually remind you that you cannot get honours on credit. 
I hope you have not stumbled on the threshold of mechanics 
and investigated the truth of Whewell’s motto too practically. 
There are three puns for you, all of which I consider much 
better than any play upon signs and science: the moral of 
which should be that when next you dedicate yourself to com- 

_posing a string of the same you do not tack on—‘as M. would 
say ’—to the last and worst, but rather to the best. Is this your 
fides Punici? 

Having thus vindicated my reputation from your aspersions, 
I will see if I cannot fill the remainder of this interminable 
looking sheet without any more nonsense. 

For I am returned from the continent a deep political philo- 
sopher, with a strong turn for putting the world to rights, and 
a firm conviction that it is only to be done by the chance 
prescriptions of some quack politician. I believe Shakespeare’s 
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play of Al’s Well, &c., to be an allegory depicting darkly the 
present state and prospects of France: Helena the personage 
who is to ¢ure the state, who is to be ‘religious,’ ‘to adore,’ 
‘worship,’ &c., which is evidently a necessary part of the 
character of a Regenerator there. Bertram, with whom she 
is in love, is Place; not Place the tailor‘, though a Radical ; 
nor La Place, the philosopher; but Place in the abstract. 
Well! then Diana must be the juste miliew with whom Place 
is in love for want of a better, and by whose assistance only 
any permanent security can be obtained for France, though 
herself no better than she should be. The countess is the 
Balance of Power, or Holy Alliance probably, the Mother of 
Place,—who is getting old,—who though very angry at my 
heroine marrying her son, would give him over to the devil’s 
d—n, if the Majesty of France, that is the Sovereignty of the 
People, could be kept quiet by it. I do not know whether 
I have kept my promise about nonsense thus far: but I have 
made out a better case for my allegory than I expected when 
I began. 

You never saw anything half so curious, in themselves and 
their associations, as some of the towns on the Rhine: Cologne 
especially, which, in itself looking more like the sixteenth 
century than can be imagined, from its history and traditions 
wraps one up in an antiquity of at least a thousand years more, 
It was about that time, probably, that Cologne and Mayence 
were looked upon as the advanced posts of Christianity, when 
from Tréves as their common metropolis, the two monkish 
colonies drew their spiritual garrisons of saints and miraculous 
armour of legends, with which they awed and converted the 
Franks on the borders of the empire. And for several centuries 
they still retained their posts and uses: for the heathen was 
uncommonly hard to persuade, and, like the Church of Ireland, 
the more the Faith was endowed the less would its neighbours 
be converted. But the progress of Christianity may be traced 
by traditions of martyrdoms, and I believe, after the Rhine was 


1 Francis Place, tailor and re- his son, and devoted himself first 
former, had created a successful to getting the Combination Laws 
business in a shop at Charing Cross. repealed, and next to the Reform 
After 1818 he left the business to Movement. 
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once fairly passed, and every hill and hillock consecrated to the 
memory of some sainted virgin and Pagan Dragon, the oppo- 
sition to it was less and less, till it met the simultaneous 
movement of the Greek Church on the Danube and the 
Vistula. So it is that both military and moral progress have 
been more slow and more against the grain from West to Hast 
than the contrary. Perhaps that was the reason why the 
eastern extremity of the Roman Empire was chosen for the 
birth of Christianity. At all events it is very fortunate for us, 
for Blakesley especially, that the Apostles were not French- 
men—we should have been very hard of belief, I imagine, in 
such case. . 

It is very odd, but I cannot keep my promise; so I must 
shut up, before I expose myself more. I wrote some days ago 
to Alford, and hope you will both respond. 


Cuartes MertvaLe To CHRISTOPHER WoRDSWORTH. 
Lonpon, September 29, 1831. 


Your letter was I assure you most acceptable, and the 
lucubrations on the state of the old patrician villas highly 
interesting to me. I wish you would explore Istria, which 
was, I imagine, the extreme district within the pale of which 
the Romans chose to build their country houses. I believe 
they never went beyond the Alps or the sea, unless by-the-bye 
in the instance of a villa in Illyricum, which cuts a figure in 
Cicero’s letters. But above all things I wish you would take 
a great interest in the remnants of the old Aboriginal Language 
which must be lurking in the Apennines still: and send me 
lists of Oscan and Umbrian words, which I have no doubt 
. form the staple of the language of the banditti of Etruria. 
I am reading Anglo-Saxon and becoming an Etymologicus 
Magnus under the auspices of Kemble. All I know yet is 
that Brogden means braided or embroidered: is not this in- 
teresting ?! me 

I do not intend to be converted to the side of capital punish- 
ment by any evil effects of the contrary system which can be 


* There was a rather eccentric man named Brogden at Trinity. 
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traced in Austrian dominions. Tuscany is said to afford the 
best specimen of bloodless legislation: pray examine the sub- 
ject there. The cholera panic has subsided here apparently 
like all the other annual panics which we are in the habit of 
cherishing : but there appears to me to be much more cause of 
alarm now that the disease has fairly burst the Austrian and 
Prussian cordons than from all the skips and jumps it has been 
in the habit of taking over Russian deserts. I suppose your 
Italian cordon is beginning to look blew. Your letter came to 
me with a couple of desperate gashes in it, which I suppose 
were made by some officious custom house officer who had 
a theory of his own upon the subject. 

What do you hear about the Poles, after the news from 
Warsaw has been filtered through all the Austrian post-offices ? 
There appears to me something very Greek in the way they 
mix up a little massacring and assassination with courage which 
we are not worthy to live in the same age with. Perhaps there 
never was a very great nation, or individual, without something 
of the rogue in their composition. They began with a desperate 
attempt to assassinate Constantine and have very nearly finished 
themselves by their temporary insanity in Warsaw. Come 
what come may the Russian Empire appears to have had its 
first warning ; the great Sarmatian frost is about to break up ; 
and another century or two will see the Sclaves, Goths, and 
Celts rolling eastwards in the inverse order to that in which 
they made their appearance in Europe. I like indulging in 
prophecy you know, but have some difficulty in bringing the 
Goths into my scheme, they are so difficult to put into motion 
in these days. But we have pushed the Celts into a corner and 
they are evidently turning round upon us. 

Well! you will want to hear something about the state of 
the Reform question, on which subject I perceive no diminu- 
tion in the acharnement of both parties. It comes before the 
Lords on Monday next; and for the second reading, which is 
to be on Wednesday, there are galleries in course of erection to 
accommodate the Peeresses, &c., who are determined to take 
the thing into their own hands. What would they have said 
in Old Rome at such an exhibition? If the Great Charter were 
to be granted in these days we should have the ladies going in 
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their steamboats to Staines, and a déjewner a la fourchette at 
Runnymede. 

The Coronation was contracted into a shorter space than the 
last, but was said to be highly splendid. The king prayed to 
the sound of trumpets and drums to the great edification of the 
crowd without, which was immense. There seems to be no 
possibility of satisfying the people with the sight of the 
monarch ; he appears in state at least once a week, and never 
without his road lined for miles by gaping multitudes. I 
cannot help thinking that the kingly office would rise trium- 
phant out of a Revolution in this country. We are Saxons ; 
and the French, though they call themselves Franks, are in 
fact nothing better than Celts; and we can never act like them 
in the nature of things. You don’t know what a respect I have 
imbibed for the Saxons. They have always from the first been 
curst with a want of union in their manners; but the serious- 
ness, piety, docility, and good sense which they have always 
manifested are beyond all praise. Besides I like blondes. 
They have a way of their own too both of obliterating the 
people they conquer, and of absorbing as it were the people 
who conquer them. The impression made upon the national 
character by the Danes, Normans, and in some degree Dutch, 
who have necessarily enjoyed the highest places among us, has 
had no kind of permanence. 

Now for an episode on the Dutch. First let us congratulate 
each other that that great man, General Fiecken de Terhout(?) 
has not risked his well-deserved fame by any appearance in the 
papers ; for publicity is equivalent to disgrace with the Belgian 
officers. The fact appears simply to be that the Dutch moved 
eighty thousand men into Belgium; which were opposed by 
an effective force of some twenty-five thousand regulars, and 
a cloud of burgher guards without arms or officers. Besides 
the Dutch were half Prussians, which was not fair. I will 
not allow that the Belgians have had a fair trial: they 
calculated too much on the fame of Civilis, and Caesar's good 
word ; but now that they confess that les braves Belges does not 
mean brave, and give up their claim to the title collectively, 
(though not individually ; see Leopold’s speech, ‘ Nobody doubts 
the courage of the individual Belgian,’) there may be some hope 
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of their regeneration. I think they must rest their character 
for the present on their reprieving Colonel Gregoire and his 
friends. Celts would not have done so. 

I have been staying at Hampstead or in London all the 
summer, watching the hackney coaches and signs of the times. 
Both are as bad as can be; and both are the effects of 
monopoly. Spedding has been in London, and besides him 
I do not know that there has been any other except that Kemble 
has been in and out. 

. . . Have you heard how the Johnians are ambitious of 
a picture of your uncle’? Don’t let him put any equivocal 
motto at the bottom. A little brother of mine has just come 
here from his country, where he appears to have had the honour 
of meeting both him and Southey. He thinks the former 
much the pleasantest man, but least like a poet of the two— 
and records some puns of his, which I suppose are paid by 
quarterly instalments as an acknowledgment of feudal subjec- 
tion to St. John’s. 

I return to Cambridge on the tenth, true as the needle to the 
pole; not seeing what better is to be done at present. We 
have only two vacancies for next year, and the cholera is a 
thousand miles off. Give my remembrances to Phillips, and 
tell him I will not retract a word. Take care of bandits” and 
look after Roots, &c. 


Cuartes MerivaLe to Witt1am Hepworth THompson. 
(October, 1831.) 


I have been spending a vacation of laborious nothingness, 
putting up at Hampstead and walking to and from the British 
Museum, where I have buried myself in self-defence the greater 
part of the day. Kemble has been a great deal there with me, 
and we have discussed the past, present, and to come state of 
most of the concerns of this versal world. I observe some one 
with a very Cambridge air, who reads Differential Calculus out 
of the Encyclopedias, and thinks he is somebody, I daresay. 


1 The poet Wordsworth. in passing the heights of Mount 
2 Christopher Wordsworth and Parnes, and were robbed of such 
his party were attacked by brigands, valuables as they had with them. 
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There is a woman who has been copying an immense print of 
a strange bird for the last two months. It seems a hard bird 
to take, dead or alive. Spedding says that the story of Samson 
taking the gates of Gaza merely means that he sketched them. 
T’ll back the millennium against the cholera now: there is said 
to be something infernal about the state of the atmosphere this 
summer which boils the fishes in the Baltic, and makes little 
islands at this eleventh hour in the Mediterranean ; and Mr. 
Henry Drummond, the prophetic banker, has given up insuring 
his life. 

‘Finissons-en, le monde est assez vieux,’ says a popular poet 
in France, but it may be very well for the world to feel and 
say so, but we who have not got Fellowships can hardly be 
said to have yet attained the object for which men are born 
and bred. 

What a fool I am ! 


Cuartes MerivaLEe To HIS BrotrHeR HERMAN. 


CAMBRIDGE, November 11, 1831. 

You will have expected a letter from me before this, especi- 
ally during these times of infection and revolution: the fact is 
that I have been for some time in a state of great disgust 
owing to the excessive paucity of pupils, which is said to affect 
tutors in general, but certainly does me in particular. I believe 
it to be owing to the residence of certain young Fellows of 
Trinity, that the demand for the raw material has so far outrun 
the supply, that I, for one, am left with a single pupil, and he 
of alternate days and divided payments. 

This has of course annoyed me much, and being as proud as 
Lucifer, I have been revolving in my mind how to meet my 
quarterly accounts from my own resources, and wish you 
to recommend me something to review and a periodical wherein 
to review it. I have various theories in Anglo-Saxon history 
which would come into a great many of the subjects of 
modern French historians; and the Foreign Quarterly I 
take to be made of more penetrable stuff than most of its 
contemporaries. 


You would do a great service to many despairing philo- 
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St. Simoniens'. They are the rage here at present ; at least 
Trench has come up to keep a term, full of the most horrid 
misgivings with respect to the progress and prospects of that 
co-operative religion. We look upon it here very much as the 
Catholics of the sixteenth century looked upon the Reforma- 
tion, and nobody but myself seems inclined to sacrifice the 
prospects of the present age to the chance of alteration for the 
better a century hence. Would it not be possible to get up 
a Luther on better principles than St. Simon? For Protestant- 
ism is really desperately effete at present and requires a 
stimulus, though I think Calvinism a more likely resource 
than Utilitarianism for a declining Church. I wish the former 
had found a better leader than Irving, for, though in any — 
shape it would not be likely to number me among its disciples, 
yet I cannot but think some such creed necessary to react 
upon the unimaginative or unreasonable spirits, as Coleridge 
would say, of the present day. There are said indeed to be 
some Unitarian Calvinists now, but such, if such there be, I take 
to be mad. 

After two or three days of fancied security the apprehen- 
sions of the cholera have returned with manifold violence, as 
might be expected from the official reports. I hope that you 
all enjoy as much peace of mind as you did in last year’s riots, 
I can answer for my own state of indifference for the present. 
Alex has not, I think, heard of the cholera, and goes on read- 
ing just as if there was no comet, millennium, or reform in the 
mildest shape, impending. He is quite a treasure to me, with 
his perfect regularity and coolness of deportment. He fell 
into a lock yesterday and emerged perfectly undisturbed. I 


1 From Mr. Merivale’s diary :— 
‘Empson has been talking to (Her- 
man) about getting up an article 
for the Edinburgh Review on the 
doctrines of St. Simonism—a new 
politico-Religious Society, which 
is beginning to make some noise 
at Paris.’ According to St. Simon 
Christianity having passed through 
the first stage, Catholicism, and 


next the Protestantism of Luther, 
had now reached the third and 
final stage of which he himself 
was the harbinger. The famous 
formula, ‘To each man a vocation 
according to his capacity, and to 
each capacity a recompense accord- 
ing to its works,’ sets forth the 
principle upon which he proposed 
to reorganize society. 
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see no limit to his success from the way in which he improves 
upon the improvement he has already made. . .'. 

I have left no room for the politics of the day. Suffice it to 
say that I look forward to a Federal Republic. Any specula- 


tions of yours will be thankfully received. 


CHARLES MzrIVALE TO HIS FATHER. 


February, 1832. 


T hope my testimonials wili not make their appearance very 
late. I suppose you have been wondering at hearing nothing 
about them so long. The trouble I have had about them has 
been enormous, and after all some of them will cut a very 
strange figure; especially the formal college concern, which 
was adapted by Tatham’s scissors from the testimonial which 
is given for orders, and will give the Durham people a high 
.idea of the solemn religious character with which our daily 
affairs are invested. My uncle’s imaginary character is well- 
conceived and ably executed: I expect that Durham will be on 
the look out for me. The Haileybury testimonial is a model, 
and I hope will have weight with people who are not fully 
aware of the proportion my prizes bear to the number ter- 
minally distributed °. 


' Alexander Frederick was the 
fourth son of Mr. and Mrs. Meri- 
vale. He was born on April 15, 
1814, and educated at Harrow, 
where he was Lyon Scholar (1831), 
and in the same year obtained the 
Peel Medal for Latin Essay, and 
the Governor’s prizes for Greek 
Verse and Latin Hexameters. He 
went up to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and having passed through 
his University career with great 
credit and gained a Fellowship at 
Trinity, was invited by Dr. Arnold 
to become one of the Assistant 
Masters at Rugby School—an offer 
which took him by surprise, as he 


had had no sort of acquaintance or 
intercourse with Dr. Arnold, and 
had not contemplated the scholastic 
line as his profession, but which 
after some consideration he ac- 
cepted. His sister Louisa went 
with him to Rugby and kept house 
for him until his marriage, in 
December, 1840, toJuliana, daughter 
of Rear-Admiral Bond of Exeter. 
But his career was cut short by 
illness, and he died of inflammation 
of the lungs in the following year 
(June rz, 1841). 

* He did not obtain the Durham 
appointment. 
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Cuarurs MertvaLe to Wiii1AmM Hepwortrn TxHompson. 


Lonpon, June 11, 1832. 

. . . With respect to the conduct of last term, it has passed 
with considerable content and satisfaction to me and I suppose 
others; but I do not feel disposed to look back to it with 
pleasure altogether unparalleled. 

I think the only scene of general dissipation and prostra- 
tion was at the Apostolic dinner, to which you were specially 
invited, and to which invitation you especially did not respond 
—at least I don’t know that you did. It was said by the 
experienced to have succeeded peculiarly well. For myself, 
who had never seen such before, between admiration and wine, 
I felt like the traveller, who says, ‘I have found a new land, 
but I die.” The best part of it was the mutual recriminations 
of Spedding and Hallam for killing the Englishman, and 
their joint indignation at Blackwood for cutting him up after 
death ’. 

We had only three essays. Heath’s on Niebuhr, for which 
I furnished the debate by dropping something entirely foreign 
to the question. Alford’s (out of turn) on Christianity, in 
which Monteith, Tennant, and Morton avowed themselves 
idolaters (I believe), and mine on Mrs. Trollope’s America, 

which I undertook after attempting through the term to set 

the Latin particles to rights, and finding at last that I knew 
nothing about them. However I succeeded so well in con- 
vincing men that I was right in my views on American 
manners, about which none of us could know anything, that 
I think I shall try the Hindoo algebra or Mexican hierogly- 
phics next time, if by-the-bye the next time ever comes, for 
I have taken very formal leave of residence at Cambridge, 
and see no probability of ever resuming an active situation 
among its literati. 

Would you believe it—a daily Divan continued to sit 


1 The Englishman,amagazinepub- ought not to have died, for it 
lished by Moxon, came to an early threatened to be a very pleasant 
end in 1832. Christopher North, periodical. An “Essay on the 
in his review of Tennyson’s first Genius of Alfred Tennyson” sent 
volume, says of it (Blackwood, May, it to the grave.’ 

1832), ‘The Englishman's Magazine 
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throughout the term, by a sort of tacit consent of which no 
one dared to inquire the grounds of his friends or himself. 
The Palace of Art was read successively to each man as he 
came up from the vacation, so fresh conversation was less 
required ; and the political breeze which started up in the 
middle of the term, suggested a few piquant remarks. Never- 
theless the institution did on the whole drag a very slow 
length along, comparable only to an Alexandrine infinitely 
produced, like some of the lines in the Lotus-eaters. Though 
the least eminent of the Tennysonian rhapsodists, I have con- 
verted by my readings both my brother and your friend (or 
enemy ?) Richardson, to faith in the latter poem. They rather 
scoff at the former, and ask whether the ‘abysmal depths of 
personality!’ means the Times newspaper. They also make 
very merry with the poet’s assertion respecting his soul, 


‘The nightingale delighteth to prolong 
Her low preamble all alone 
More than my soul to hear her echoed song ’— 


where, by-the-bye, if you have not got a copy, you must under- 
stand that ‘her’ in the last line refers to the soul. . . . Monteith 
and Garden are indignant and wild at being forbidden by their 
governors, who appear to be as identical as they are themselves, 
to go abroad. I left them each writing a letter in his respec- 
tive style. How inconsistent with themselves are Human 
faculties! The genius that can presage the fulfilment of the 
Apocalypse overlooks the specks and motes in futurity, and is 
taken by surprise by a parental admonition ! 

Well, if I were inclined to prophesy I should predict an 
interminable duration to this shower of rain. As every day 
that the sun rises adds to the probability of his rising the next, 
so does every hour that this cloud. continues to stretch his 
lazy length along the city afford a pledge for the prolonga- 
tion of his repose. Thus do I profit by books. ‘Lord, what 
learning is!’ 


‘ ‘Lest she should fail and perish utterly, 
God, before whom ever lie bare 
The abysmal deeps of Personality, 
Plagued her with sore despair.’ 
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How the deuce am I to direct you? Hang me if I will 
be so rash as to put Scarborough simply. Fancy having this 
letter returned to me to read! What a fellow you are! Well, 
I have heard that if there is a place in Yorkshire where 
there are fewer Thompsons than another, it is a place called 
Lendall. What a humiliating difference there is between you 
and Boerhaave, the physician, to whom somebody directed 
a letter from China, ‘Boerhaave, the World,’ or ‘Europe,’ at 
least. Fancy being directed to in another world. ‘ Merivale, 
the Sun ’—‘ Thompson, the Milky Way,’ perhaps even ‘ Dobson, 
the Moon (shady side).’ The best of it is the shady side is so 
conspicuous, 


CHARLES MErRIVALE To HIS MorTHER. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 21, 1833. 

You wanted me to write to you upon my arrival, for which 
purpose I have taken the smallest possible section of paper, 
which will amply suffice to give you the due account of myself. 
My journey was prosperous, though cold. But perhaps you 
will be interested in hearing that one of the Cambridge coaches 
was upset yesterday by a bull, which could not run between 
the wheels as he had proposed to himself. . . . Things and 
faces are much the same here as yet. When shall I have 
outlived my generation ? 

Tell my father that I think he had better receive the sheets 
of the Anthology: for me, and send them by parcels of two or 
three at a time. 


Cuartes MerivaLe To JAMES SPEDDING. 
CamsBriper, February 5, 1833. 
The burden you have imposed upon me is doubtless not a 
contemptible one ; but it is lightened in the first place by 
the desire to serve you, upon which you so reasonably count ; 
and in the second, I confess, by a scheme I have formed of going 
to the Rhenish provinces with Alford, which imperatively 
requires me to lay up, by whatever means, a supply of pecu- 
niary resources. Mr. Eyre, however, stipulates for appearing 


1 Collections from the Greek Anthology, others. A new edition by J. H. 
by the late Rey. Robert Bland and Merivale, F.S.4. Longmans, 1833. 
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before me twice a week, a fractional way of estimating my assis- 
tance which is both uncommon and degrading. However, as 
I told him at first in general terms that I had a vacancy, 
I could not, a fortiori, deny that I had room when his demand 
upon it dwindled to twice a week—so the thing is settled. He 
cantered away through several consecutive sentences of Caesar, 
so as to make me think to myself, This man plucked! The 
University must be improving! when all at once he came 
upon a line to this effect : ‘Accessam est ad Britanniam omni- 
bus navibus meridiana fera hora,’ which, when he construed 
‘Britain is accessible at midday to all manner of ships,’ 
I recognized my own times again, and disbelieved, pro tanto, 
the improving tendencies of the human race. 

A propos of the tendencies of things, I find a strong tide of cir- 
cumstances setting in direct for the Masonic lodge here ; and, as 
T have always held it to be the duty of a good citizen to swim with 
the majority when he cannot arrest their course, I have deemed 
it incumbent upon me to offer myself for a member of the same, 
in order of course to direct the movement rather than of 
myself enjoying it. I am assured that a great deal of philan- 
thropy is both taught and practised there; and as I do not 
observe that any extraordinary expense is incurred therein by 
the members, I conclude that benevolence cannot be more 
cheaply indulged in than by becoming one of the society. 
I cannot suppose that my arguments will have their natural 
logical effect upon you: but as I have observed that, upon all 
practical points of philosophy and polities, we have arrived by 
perfectly different ways at the same point, I do not despair of 
meeting you in a Lodge—not in Lodge’s Peerage—but in a 
Masonic one. 

News Raisonnée—Douglas Heath has come back, as you 
may suppose, who probably saw him off yesterday in London. 
Thompson missed seeing you in town—which was I suppose 
reciprocal—but brings word that you are marrying or giving 
in marriage ; which are, I take it, the fire and the frying-pan 
in these matters. Alford’s poems have come out, and sold 
rapidly the first day. Evans has been pleased to be very com- 
plimentary to him ‘upon the subject, and I have received one 
or two severe snubs for starting grammatical difficulties. 
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There are rumours current here that our progeny in London 
do not intend to admit their maternal society into free par- 
ticipation in their immunities. Such rumours are treated with 
contempt. 


CHARLES MERIVALE To HIS Farner, 


St. Jonn’s, February 12, (1833). 


. .. I am full of business at present, with a considerable 
number of pupils and preparations to be made for our fellowship 
examination, which takes place, thank heaven, in a month’s 
time. . . . I have taken an odd freak into my head, and been 
initiated a Freemason—think of that! I am afraid I shall have 
no peace from my Mother when I come back at Easter. . . 


March 22, 1833. 


I thought that Alex had told you all that was to be said 
about the fellowships some days ago, and therefore deferred 
writing till I had news to communicate. You must have 
formed a very erroneous notion of the speed of any Johnian 
process if you thought that less than a week’s examination and 
ten days to consider of it would suffice on the present occasion. 
The result will appear on Monday, and I am in the habit of 
considering myself morally certain of being successful, if that 
may be called success which depends not on actual existing 
merits, but upon the view the seniors may choose to take of my 
conduct, character, and performances for the last seven years, 
compared with the number of vacancies, which is five. I con- 
fess I am getting very cross and fractious as the prospect nears ; 
as is I believe the case with most people when anything comes 
at last after long delay and some disappointment. 

Well, I am delighted at seeing the Anthology so near its 
publication. I think the preface will do very well, and the notes 
also meet my approbation very much. . . . I shall have certain 
acts of a tragedy to show you at Easter, which I am more and 
more determined to get off my mind; and that before I take 
orders, which I am looking forward to... . 
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Mr. MeERIVALE TO HIS SON CHARLES. 
(March 26, 1833.) 


I wish you most heartily joy of your Fellowship, and 
hope that the delay of attainment will only give zest to the 
enjoyment—and that you will continue to hold it and prosper 
in it until such time as you shall have found a sufficient cause 
for vacating’. I should have delighted to welcome you by 
a visit to Cambridge, according to the promise I made Tatham 
. . . (but) my visit must stand over till after the holidays, and 
then if you can persuade your Mother to join me it will be so 
much the better, though I should doubt her being prevailed 
upon, as she has it in contemplation to go into Devonshire in 
the beginning of May to make arrangements with Mrs. Peard, 
relative to our occupation of Barton Place on her quitting 
it. . . . I rejoice in the prospect of seeing your drama com- 
pleted. "We must put it into the hands of Charles Kean if you 
have a character for him. 


[The return to Barton Place was a subject of great satisfaction 
to all the family. The elder Merivales had left it in the year 
1818, not caring to live there after the marriage of their only 
surviving daughter, Mrs. Mallet; and had settled themselves 
first at Exmouth, then at Exeter, and finally at Hampstead, 
where Mrs. Mallet’s home was, and where they remained until 
their death. Barton Place in the meantime was let to Admiral 
Peard—the father of Garibaldi’s Englishman—who rented it 
until his own death in 1833. 

In the spring of the same year Charles Merivale was ordained 
deacon ; but he did not undertake any parochial work until 
1834, when, after receiving priest’s orders, he acted as assistant- 
curate for a few months at Christ Church, Woburn Square. | 


CHARLES MERIVALE To HIS Motuer. 
CaMBRIDGE, July 2, 1833. 


- . . How is my Father now after all the fatigues of philo- 
sophy at Cambridge? They knocked me up very soon, and 


* Charles Merivale was elected to Selwyn, March 25, 1833. He held 
a Fellowship of St. John’s College it for sixteen years. 
on the same day as George Augustus 
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I believe I treated him very undutifully in frequently retiring 
homeward while he was wandering in quest of fireworks and 
other scientific diversions. However, it was fortunate for me 
that I did so, for my labours were then as it turned out only in 
the beginning. After my father went a large party of Freres 
came, and led me imperceptibly into a series of concerts and 
oratorios, fitted only for the adamantine constitutions of young 
ladies, which has almost prostrated me. Think of me perched 
up listening to music for between seven and eight, hours 
yesterday. However, I hope after to-day all this whirl of 
excitement will cease, and I shall be able after due repose to 
attack my lecture subjects, which must be dispatched at least 
in part before I leave Cambridge. 


Cuartes Mertvate to Witir1am Hepworth Tompson. 
Sr. Jonn’s, October 7; 1833. 


I send you a line that the melancholy news I have to com- 
municate with respect to poor Hallam may not be any longer 
delayed. You may see in the Morning Herald of this day 
the account of his sudden death at Vienna on September 15. 
I had notice of it this morning in a letter from John Frere, but 
telling the story in so dubious and strange a way that we 
flattered ourselves there might still be a mistake. Monteith 
dropped in to-day on his way to Italy, and is terribly cut up at 
being greeted with such news. It seems very odd that Heath, 
who must still be at Somersby, has sent no letter to us: 
and we are inclined to doubt whether Hallam’s father has 
sent the account there yet. But we shrink from writing to 
the Tennysons,. 

Which of us will go next? 


Henry Atrorp to CHARLES MERIVALE. 
Amptron, November 11, 1833. 


... You say nothing more about Hallam, poor fellow. 
I do not remember anything for many years which has dis- 
tressed me so much as his death. I sometimes sit and think 
of it till I feel quite unhappy; it seems indeed a loud and 

N 
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terrible stroke from the reality of things upon the faery building 
of our youth. . 


(The following letter from Sir Francis Doyle, though written 
nearly fifty years later, may find a place here. He says: 
‘T think that Hallam left an unique and unquenchable impres- 
sion on the minds of all who knew him, though in what precise 
direction his powerful intellect and fine nature would have 
developed itself it is not so easy to say. ~ He could have been 
a poet, and a good one; but I doubt whether the poetical 
faculty was sufficiently the dominating faculty in his mind to 
lead him to sacrifice other, perhaps nobler, intellectual qualities 
to it. But these speculations are vain, as it is clear that his 
death was no accident, but must have happened soon afterwards 
even if he had recovered from that Vienna attack.’) 


Cuartes MrritvaLe to nis MorTHer. 


October 25, 1833- 

I have not written to you since I became a Lecturer im esse, 
which event took place last Monday morning at eight, when 
I proceeded, after a restless night, to confront thirty freshmen, 
who fortunately were as much afraid of me as I was of them, 
so that the interview passed off quietly enough. Since then 
daily practice has considerably emboldened me, and I have 
bought a pair of spectacles to have my pack in full view. 

Alex is going to hold forth with an English Declamation in 
chapel to-morrow, and I caught him this morning practising 
before a glass. Unfortunately orators have been generally tall 
men. 

Did I tell you that I have been corresponding with Henry at 
Guernsey’ about his coming up to Cambridge in the course of 
time to take a degree? It is necessary to have taken orders 
previously to being entered as a ten-year man (the denomination 
to which he aspires), by being which, at the end of ten years he 
gets a degree, with a short term of residence at the end of his 
probation. But it is also generally considered necessary to 
have taken a degree, in order to get ordained: so that he is on 
the horns of a dilemma. Loose bishops sometimes relent if 


* Henry John, son of the Rey. Benjamin Drury of Eton. 
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a man makes out a case of great zeal, which I suppose is easily 
done, for ten-year men are the fattest and best-to-do of their 
profession, as far as they have come under my eye: but I believe 
that Henry expects that his situation at the Guernsey College 
will be admitted as a title, 


(Merivale’s lectures were given in the rooms in the central 
staircase of the New Court (E.5). The Rev. Arthur M. Hoare, who 
attended his voluntary classical lectures, says: ‘He was habit- 
ually rather reserved, studious, and thoughtful ; he read a great 
deal and was a leading member of the ‘‘ Apostles,” as they were 
called ; so that he had very little interest in undergraduates 
generally. He was considered a first-rate Latin scholar ; not so 
strong in Greek; but I do not think his college duties ever 
interested him much. Perhaps he felt that the system of 
lectures which was then pursued was not calculated to be 
of much use; in which he was right’, He was a member of 
the Fellows’ Book Club, which used to meet every Monday 
between hall and chapel, and where conversation on the litera- 
ture of the day was pretty general. His remarks were laconic, 
something short and terse, made even more effective by his 
slight difficulty of utterance.’) 


CHARLES MERIVALE TO HIS FATHER. 


Sr. Jonn’s, February 22, 1835. 

There is a general expectation here of Manners Sutton being 
made a peer of, and a consequent vacancy and contest for the 
University. You will be amused to hear of my being obliged 
to testify in full conclave yesterday against the Master and 
Fellows of the college. It happened thus. Yesterday at 
dinner time the Master sent round to us to meet him at the 
Lodge, immediately after Hall, where when we repaired, he 
made us a speech upon the state of affairs and probability of 
_an election, in which case he said that it was highly desirable 
that the college should act in a body as usual, and ended with 
proposing to us to choose out of three persons who had occurred 
to him—Sir George Rose, Sir Alexander Grant, and Mr. Law, the 


cre system of giving catechetical lectures to large classes of men of 
very unequal attainments. 


N2 
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Recorder of London. All were Johnians, all Tories, and the 
heaven-directed suffrage fell upon Law—I not saying a word, but 
feeling that I had got into a mess, and doubting whether to 
unsheathe my sword, and rushing into the midst of my enemies 
die gloriously, or to sit still and sulk. However, when the Master 
declared it to be his opinion that we were now unanimously 
agreed to support this same Law, I took up my parable, said 
that I was by no means agreeable, that perhaps I ought not to 
have come to their meeting to interrupt the unanimity of it at all; 
but that, determined as I was not to support an Abercrombian ’, 
I thought they could not look upon me as an intruder into 
their councils. So I should reserve myself for the chance of 
finding some one to support who would suit my views better. 
than a brother of Lord Ellenborough. All which, tersely 
expressed in about half as many words as I have related it in, 
had such an effect upon Tatham that he sent to me this morn- 
ing to ask me to wine with him. The Master also behaved 
in a very good old gentlemanly way: and I think they have 
generally a better opinion of my politics than heretofore. I 
am afraid however that I shall be a terrible thorn in their 
sides: for the college tactics have long been to fight in phalanx, 
by which means they frequently are enabled to take the Trinity 
forces in detail and so cut them to pieces; whereas I, who am 
not much perverted by college prejudices, sometimes am found 


acting the part of a Trinity man im partibus, and annoy them 
uncommonly in the rear. ... 


(The narrow high Toryism of St. John’s became more and 
more distasteful as time went on, and Merivale speaks of it in 
his letters home with increasing dissatisfaction. A year or two 
later than this, he writes to his father: ‘I have no private 
quarrel with any of our members, but live on courteous and 
friendly terms with all of them’; ... ‘ but,’ he adds, ‘there is 
a coarse, illiberal vulgarity in all this which, as a student and 
a clergyman, I deeply abhor. But I am a quiet and a timid 
man, and seldom venture even to remark upon it; if I do 
T am easily to be put down bya laugh or a sneer. Conservative 


* Mr. J. Abercrombie, elected Speaker in the place of Manners Sutton ; 
in politics he was a Whig. 
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as I am, I seldom speak upon politics, because I know that 
the Conservatism of those about me is a rabid mania with 
which I cannot sympathize.’) 


Henry Atrorp To CHARLES MERIVALE. 
March, 1836. 
© didratov Képa— 

Come by all means at Easter; one of our pupils is gone 
(from illness) for a time and probably will be away then, if not 
you can sleep at the inn ; but the former is most likely. How 
odd that you should examine schools at Birmingham. 

All well here and spring fast coming on—however this you 
don’t care for—the daily delights of garden and plants, and soft 
west winds, and golden-edged clouds, and hills, and sunsets, 
and flowers ; these are to you but the toys with which children 
sport compared to the living interests of men and the following 
out imaginary tendencies. Well, be it so. I admire you in 
your line, but don’t despair of making a convert of you after 
all, by the aid of certain common portions of our minds and of 
the genial influence of teaching years; may we enjoy many 
together, enlivened by little snatches of personal talk and 
frequent letters. I desire nothing more. You have (most 
passively on my part) wound yourself about my heart, and 
are now almost the only connecting link with men and scenes 
and pursuits which I dearly love. Alcibiades’ is relinquished. 
My dear girl is well, and sends her best love to one whom she 
has so much reason to value for being my best friend. 


Thine eternally, H. A. 


Cuartes MertvaLe to His MorHer. 
Um, Saturday, July 30, 1836. 

I am very fortunate in my talent for silence, for here I have 
full exercise for it. I arrived here on Wednesday morning, 
with the intention of proceeding direct, when I found myself 
detained by an informality in my passport, which it seems had 
not been inspected by the Bavarian minister at Stuttgard the 


1 A drama he had begun. 


“ 
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day before—no fault of mine, for I gave it to the proper officers 
at the proper time, told them when I was to depart, received 
it back accordingly and paid fourpence—and when I came here 
found that nothing had been done with it. From hence it is sent 
back, and as the diligence only arrives three times a week, my 
departure can only take place at certain intervals. The first of 
these arrived this morning, being three days since my deten- 
tion, and no passport yet. My landlord, my only confidant, 
being the only person in the town, I believe, who can speak 
even French, assures me that the delay is most likely caused 
by the Bavarian ambassador being engaged in some country 
excursion, for which, as he observes, the weather is remarkably 
favourable, and thinks I shall receive it this evening or 
to-morrow, so that I should only miss it by going to Stutt- 
gard myself. So much for the capitulation of Ulm. Heaven 
knows what will be the end of it... . My next letter will 
I hope be from Munich, where I trust to receive one from you 
soon. 
CHARLES MERIVALE To HIS Aunt, Mrs. MAttet. 
Munticu, August 6, 1836. 

.. . Travelling by a Prussian post-chaise is more like one’s idea 
of following an army in a baggage-waggon than anything else: 
soldiers give you your ticket, marked with the number of the 
place in which you have no choice, and it is only to good 
fortune that you owe a corner seat; soldiers take your bag- 
gage in custody, soldiers conduct, and soldiers drive you. 
They marshal you the way that you were going, and take you 
up and set you down with a military precision that takes all 
care and responsibility off your shoulders entirely. After two 
days’ experience I found that I might trust the security of my 
luggage to the care of the conducteur much more confidently 
than to my own in England. 

SALZBURG, September 2, 1836. 

... My last was written soon after my settlement at Munich, 
and I believe I had already given you some reason to expect 
I should not sit down there so quietly as I had in the first 
instance intended. My progress in the German tongue showed 
no very favourable symptoms, principally owing to a very 
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perverse quality in the natives, who appear to hate being bored 
by foreigners’ bad grammar, and gave me. very little encourage- 
ment to press my observations upon them. The difference 
between this people and the French in this particular is very 
striking. However, I bethought myself of how we should serve 
a German, if we caught him in our country, in this respect, and 
could not be very angry with them. So it was that, by the 
time I had been about a fortnight in Munich, it struck me that 
I was tired of my residence, and suddenly I took myself off to 
Innspruck. In this journey one bursts the first barrier of the 
Tyrol, through very fine Scotch-like passes, with every now 
and then a glimpse of the snowy chain that forms the second 
ridge. Between the Bavarian and the Italian frontier there lie 
three or four of these all running nearly parallel, east and west, 
the second the highest, projecting four or five peaks which 
reach very near to the height of the Swiss. To this I had 
hoped to have penetrated ; but unfortunately I fell in with 
a rainy week, of which there are not a few in that country, and 
I determined, after giving a day and a half to Innspruck, to 
proceed eastward without delay. 
The valley of the Inn is very beautiful, and when the road 
to Salzburg leaves it and diverges across the mountains, it 
takes the finest route that can be conceived. But of all 
places in the world for beauty of every kind Salzburg is the 
first. In its principal features, those of rock and castle and 
adjacent hills, it may be likened to Edinburgh ; but to Edin- 
burgh as it should have remained, unspoilt by the multitude 
of its buildings and the disproportion which has unfortunately 
arisen between its size and the natural objects with which it is 
connected in the landscape. The proportion between a town 
and the rock on which its castle stands is not preserved unless 
the one may lie under the shadow of the other. The castle of 
Edinburgh could not for its life, if it had any cannons, throw 
a ball beyond the limits of the town, which it is its business to 
defend—a sufficient range perhaps in these radical times, but 
still not quite what one’s associations require. However, my 
comparison is not perhaps quite a just one. Salzburg is alto- 
gether, except in the size of the neighbouring mountains, on 
a greater scale ; and its rushing river and charming meadows 
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place it in some respects in an altogether different class of 
scenery. 

I had not much opportunity for reflections on the picturesque ~ 
on the occasion of my first visit here. The weather was so bad 
that I was forced to proceed as fast as might be towards Vienna. 
Linz, where I reached the Danube, is a nice and flourishing 
(town), the central point between two recent horse railroads, 
which lead to it from certain salt mines, and upon which two 
horses, disposed tandemwise, draw some fifty passengers at 
a time, at the rate of seven miles an hour—a degree and kind 
of locomotion which has put all Austrian Germany into a fever 
of political economy, and will doubtless eventually threaten the 
throne of the Kaiser-king. After making trial of this new- 
fangled piece of machinery on my way to Linz, I made satis- 
faction for it by adopting the good old patriarchal fashion of 
putting myself into a flat-bottomed punt, with a central cabin 
not unlike an ark, together with one pair of Americans (as good 
for peopling a continent as all the members of the family of 
Noah) and floated down the stream, and I was amply rewarded. 
The part of the river through which we passed is little if at all 
inferior to the Rhine in picturesque and romantic interest. It 
has its rocks, its passes, its whirlpools, its castles: and the 
manners of the people far more interesting. These are 
apparently some two centuries behind those of the Rhenish 
provinces. A bold rock projects over a bend in the river, and 
is surmounted by an enormous crucifix; you look below and 
see that there is a rapid in the stream; as soon as you have 
passed it there puts forth a little boat from the bank, rowed by 
women or children, who come alongside and ask an alms for 
your preservation from the waters. This happened two or 
three times: the donations which are thus elicited from all 
who have the fortune to shoot the stream in safety are applied 
to the uses of the chapels on the spot—but whether in feeding 
the poor or paying for masses for the drowned we could not 
very satisfactorily make out. I hope the former, for it may be 
said of this country eminently, ‘the poor they have always with 
them,’ whereas I should think the last person drowned in these 
very peaceable rapids must have been long since prayed out of 
purgatory. 
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Altogether Catholicism is here in her pride of peace. The 
people know as little of Luther as of Voltaire, and the grandeur 
of the monasteries and squalidness of the pilgrims that throng 
towards them form such a realization of the Romance of History 
as makes one think the world may still be worth living in— 
a century, or even a century and a half longer. 

But I have forgotten my Americans, who consisted of 
a gentleman and his wife, and his wife’s mother, considerable 
people, I conceive, in their own country, and very quiet, 
homely, pleasant people anywhere—who were determined to 
see all Europe and something of Asia and Africa, too, before 
they returned. I have a great affection for all decent 
Americans; they are so like country eousins; historically 
one looks upon them as relations, and their manners are just 
those of our provincials of the last generation. It was interest- 
ing,.too, to trace the progress of the American and national 
feeling in the mother and the daughter—the former much 
more English than the latter ; seeming to take quite a pride 
in her assertion that everything she had seen in England was 
better than anything anywhere else. It was curious to observe 
a vast number of instances in which her pronunciation, her 
words and phrases were exactly those which have lately become 
local or obsolete, which one recollects in books of the last 
century or in the language of one’s elders. My good old lady 
constantly reminded me of my grandmother both in this and in 
other respects, and I wish her heartily a very pleasant voyage 
down the Danube, and a very easy ascent of the Pyramids, and 
avery successful return across the Atlantic. 

By the time of my arrival at Vienna the sun was putting forth 
his strength again, and how I lived through the next week will 
always excite my wonder. How I beat those burning pave- 
ments hour after hour, from Prater to Palace, from Palace to 
Picture Gallery; how many ices I devoured from morning 
to night; how every minor misery made my blood boil, is not 
to be told, and should not lightly be thought of. This is the 
weather that overturns kingdoms and proclaims constitutions. 
A book has lately been published to prove (what no one ought 
to doubt) that—reason about it how you will—the fact is that 
the appearance of comets has always been attended with civil 
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commotions. Now if it be the case, as it is to the best of my 
experience, that comets always come in the summer, here is 
the very solution the world is looking for, and superstition is 
triumphantly vindicated ! 

But seriously, what a curious book might be written on the 
‘Influence of Weather upon History’! 


(This American gentleman, a Mr. Allen, happening to pass 
through Ely many years later, in 1873, introduced himself to 
the Dean, who was well pleased to renew acquaintance. He 
took occasion to recall a conversation they had had on board 
the steamboat with reference to the Princess Victoria and the 
consequences which might be expected to follow upon the acces- 
sion of so youthful a sovereign. I quote the story as told by 
the Dean when preaching in the Cathedral on occasion of the 
Queen’s Jubilee in 1887. 


‘It is now just fifty years ago, within a week or two, that 
I happened to be taking holiday abroad, as a young man from 
college, and to fall in with an American family, a gentleman 
a little older than myself, and his lady companions. It was in 
the summer of the year 1836, not long after the great popular 
excitement of the first Reform Bill, when the ground swell of 
that passionate storm was still heaving under us, and cries for 
wild and wilder revolution were still heard around us, or but 
slowly and dubiously receding from us. Church and State 
were threatened; the word Republic was muttered. King 
William was still on his throne, but he had waxed old and 
feeble, and his end was plainly at hand. What should happen 
next ? was in every one’s thoughts, and most of us were, I think, 
shy to make answer. ‘“‘ Your sovereign is not expected to sur- 
vive long, is he?” remarked my American friend. I bowed. 
‘And who, sir, will succeed to your throne?” —‘‘The Princess 
Victoria, his niece, is the next in succession.” “‘ Quite a young 
person, is she not ?”—“ Yes, indeed, I believe about seventeen 
or eighteen.” ‘Indeed! sir. And do you mean to say that 
the great British people will suffer a young girl like that to 
rule over them?” Thereupon my young and chivalrous blood 
was stirred, and I answered proudly, ‘‘ Yes, I do; and more 
than that, the nation will rally to her, and if life is spared her, 
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I think that she will uphold the British throne for half a 
century.” My friend bowed politely, but he looked by no 
means satisfied. It was only recently that I chanced to meet 
him again after so long an interval. He remembered me and 
came here on purpose to visit me. We talked of the old time, 
and of what had then passed between us. ‘‘ Well, sir, you were 
about right after all,” he said, before he left me.’) 


Cuartes Merivate tro Wititiam Hepwortn Tompson. 
CAMBRIDGE, November 20, 1836. 

I was just making off to Germany when I received your 
letter and last bundle of papers—sometime in July last—the 
latter of which I duly delivered into the hands of Longman’s 
right hand, Rees, together with my own just before I started, 
and studiously forgot everything connected with a subject which 
had been a sort of nightmare to me for some months. The last 
news I heard about the matter was that the book would not be 
published before Christmas, if so soon; there being an editor 
somewhere behind the curtain who mixes all the contributions 
up and gives a uniform tone and colour to the whole—probably 
that which proverbially results from such general mixtures. 
However, I am much to blame for not having told you this 
before ; which I should undoubtedly have done had I not un- 
fortunately oscillated between the sense so prevalent on week- 
days of the propriety of referring the exercise of all higher 
duties to the Sunday, and the strong anti-sabbatical feeling 
which is so peculiar to that day when it arrives. However, as 
I have to-day sufficiently combated the superstitious tendency 
of our nature by declining to attend upon any one of the five- 
and-twenty funeral sermons which have been, are being, or are 
yet to be delivered in furtherance of Simeon’s claims, I will not 
allow a scruple of conscience any longer to delay my saying 
thus much... . 

Our numbers here are coming rapidly to a point. Dobson 
has resolved on the Bar. H. Lushington has not made his 
appearance yet, and Edmund swears to make the required 
sacrifice to filial duty after the summer term’. We make up 


1 Henry Lushington,towhomTen- was the author, in conjunction with 
nyson’s Princess was dedicated. He George Stovin Venables, of a volume 
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for the want of diffusion by intensity. The young ones are 
allowed considerable liberty of thought and speech, and are begin- 
ning to go alone under our judicious management. Holworthy 
has reappeared and been immediately bagged. Increasing years 
have not diminished his conviction of the perfectibility of the 
human race, which infuses a new and valuable element into 
the sometimes stagnant depths of apostolic discussion. Law is 
positively engaged for the next night’s performance, and 
I believe Oldfield is soon to receive the reward of patient 
trotting. 

Have you seen the first specimen of Kemble’s editorship ? 
I have not, but I hear it is all about Russia and all Kemble- 
geschrieben. He has written to Blakesley requesting Cam- 
bridge contributions, which I recommend to your consideration 
in your holidays. Where are you going to for Christmas? 
or rather, first, when do you begin to sanctify the season? 
Wordsworth is coming up here at the beginning of December, 
before we break up, and I believe Steel also. Judging by the 
effeteness which a Cambridge term of pupillizing produces, 
I should think you must begin to count days and hours with 
some eagerness. However, it must be confessed that Cambridge 
is a place of less work and more lamentation over it than any 
other between the four seas. Wherefore the more try and 
come here before the middle of December. The expectation 
might induce us to relax once more into an apostolic con- 
vivium. I believe there are various men in London who are 
only held in leash and ready to rush full-mouthed éx dveiaf 
ETOLMO. 

Iam going to make friends of the mammon of unrighteous. 
ness by dining at the Philos. Society’s anniversary this day— 
for you will discover that in the course of this letter a day has 
slipped unperceived away, so little note of time does one take 
when one takes time to a note—and am just about to dress. So 
for the present, farewell. 
of verse entitled Joint Compositions. Malta, but fell into ill health and 
Also ofa short account of the Italian retired after a few years. His 
War of 1848-9, to which Venables brother, Edmund Law Lushington, 
prefixed a biographical memoir. was Lord Rector and Professor of 


In 1847 he was appointed Chief Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
Secretary of the Government at 
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(In 1835 Charles Merivale stood for the Classical Professor- 
ship at King’s College, London, but was unsuccessful; and 
soon afterwards for the Head Masterships of Shrewsbury and 
St. Paul’s Schools successively, with a like result. In 1838 
he had another disappointment, at Rugby, where an assistant 
mastership, which he had good hopes of obtaining, was offered 


instead by Dr. Arnold to his brother Alexander, and accepted 
by him.) 


Cartes Mertvae to nis Faruer. 
April 23, 1837. 

I cannot be sufficiently grateful to you for the anxiety which 
you show on all occasions for the furtherance of the objects 
by which I am tormented. I hope you will not allow yourself 
to be distressed by the failure of schemes which Providence 
appears to have set its face against. There is no use, I think, 
in ~determining what one would do in circumstances which 
there is no possibility of ever taking place—but if Ugborough 
had been offered to me I should have had no hesitation .in 
accepting it, unless you had urged me strongly not to 


SuDBOROUGH, July 13, 1838. 

I received your letter this morning, and at the same time 
one from Alex informing me that he had made his decision 
about Rugby, which I hope will turn out to his advantage. 
Iam more mortified at disappointment than I should have been 
pleased, perhaps, with success. But I trust I have learnt one 
thing, which is to make no application for anything hereafter. 
I should be little better than an atheist if I could see the expe- 
dients and shifts to which Providence has been put to defeat 
my best and most auspicious endeavours, now ten or twelve 
times repeated, and not recognize an overruling design; and 
whether it be superstition or not, I am perfectly disheartened 
from making any further efforts of my own. This must be my 
answer to your kind proposal. I cannot but think that any 
further application would only lead to more mortification. 

If you are anxious that I should come to Devonshire imme- 
diately on leaving this place I will do so. Indeed [ have no 
other scheme in view, and not much inclination to make 
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(In 1836 and 1837 Merivale examined for the Classical 
Tripos, and in November, 1838, he preached four University 
Sermons, which were published under the title ‘The Church of 
England a faithful witness for Christ ; not destroying the Law 
but fulfilling it.’ It is to these sermons that the next passages 
from Mr. Merivale’s diary refer.) 


From Mr. Mertvare’s Diary. 


August 16, 1838. Some talk with Charles on his course of 
sermons as Select Preacher at Cambridge. Not quite settled 
what subject to choose. 


September 5. Finished reading Charles’s first sermon, and 
like his plan, which I venture to hope may be the means of 
bringing him into some notice. 


November 21. Let me turn..... to preserve a few sentences 
just received from Charles on the reception of his third sermon. 
‘I am quite surprised to find that it has excited a sort of sensa- 
tion highly favourable and complimentary. To sum up all 
opinions in one—Whewell pronounces, that in point of con- 
struction and scope ‘‘it is more than Hugh Rose could have 
done ”—and the rest of the world are astonished at my eloquence. 
(This for the family ear.) I am truly gratified at discovering 
my own popularity in the eagerness which every one manifests 
to say the civilest things he can of my performances. I am 
pressed to publish, but, as the concluding sermon is not yet 
written, and my fears are centred on my winding up, I cannot 
yet pretend to any intention that way. The commonplace 
will think my second sermon, on Scripture interpretation, 
heterodox—though I am sufficiently fortified in my own conceit 
by the opinion of Whewell, Peacock and the élite.’ 

December 4. Charles writes to Herman, ‘I am likely to 
appear in print, being urged by the apprehensions of my kind 
friends, who doubt whether I can have the courage to commit 
myself to my opinions. However, I have received such decisive 
encouragement from the Master of Trinity’ that I do not think 
I run any risk of offending.’ ‘I am come to great dignity, 


* Dr. Wordsworth. Merivale was appointed Hulsean Lecturer for 1861 
and 1862, 
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though it is but a peradventure yet; having been induced by 
proper solicitation to offer myself as a candidate for the Hulsean 
Lectureship, I entered the field with little or no expectation of 
support from the electors, but with the idea that it would open 
the way for another time.’ And he then goes on to state his 
agreeable surprise at finding such warm encouragement from 
Dr. Wordsworth, who has actually engaged his vote in his 
favour. This is, indeed, very delightful, and I am in a fever 
of parental anxiety and anticipated triumph. God be with him 
in his endeavours! 


December 17. Finished Charles’s sermons last night, and 
think him quite right to print, notwithstanding his apprehen- 
sions of the anger they will occasion in certain quarters. It 
seems to me that he has opened a very original and a very just 
and rational view of religion, considered with reference to the 
present state and frame of society. ‘I am not come to destroy 
the Law, but to fulfil,’ i.e. the Natural Law, antecedent to all 
Revelation. 


April 15, 1839. Letter from Charles with intelligence of his 
being selected for Whitehall Preacher at the recommendation 
of the Regius Professor, Turton’, and wholly unsought for by 
himself. This is the fair result of the character acquired for 
him by his sermons. 


CuarLes MERIVALE TO HIS FaTHER. 
‘ CAMBRIDGE, April 14, 1839. 

I am much obliged to you for introducing the sharp edge of 
the wedge into the Palatinate. The dear little sermons are 
doing their work bravely. When I came here I found a note 
from Professor Turton, whom I had enriched with a copy, 
desiring a conference. He began by desiring me to prepare 
myself to decide upon a point which might have the greatest 
consequence in my future life in this world, upon which he 
was willing to allow me ample time for deliberation, and which 
respected an appointment he had it in his power to recommend 
me for. Here’s a new black bishopric to be set up, thinks I to 


1 Afterwards Bishop of Ely. 
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myself, in New Zealand or South Australia, and my heart sunk 
within me. However it luckily turned out to be something quite 
different, being nothing else than the very Whitehall preacher- 
ship upon which you have already set your eyes. I speedily 
intimated that the subject required about as little deliberation 
as any that could be conceived; as soon as I had satisfied 
myself that its duties were such as to be compatible with my 
present situation here. The Professor enjoined upon me the 
most profound secrecy; and as I had every reason to expect 
a speedy release from all uncertainty I did not stretch a point 
even in your favour. I have heard this morning from the 
Bishop. He says my duties will not commence till October, 
as the present Cambridge Preacher has taken an additional six 
months in order to facilitate some arrangements respecting it. 
The appointment lasts six years: consists in preaching twice 
on alternate Sundays, or according to any other arrangement 
the preachers make between themselves; and the salary is 
£300 per annum. I suppose the expenses will be about £50. 
The Professor gave me to understand that the Bishop employed 
him to recommend from time to time the likeliest men of the 
rising generation: so I may assume to myself the title which 
the Romans used to .confer (as Louisa will learn by-and-bye) of 
Princeps Juventutis. 

Will you tell Louisa (with thanks for her last letter) that 
Deighton fights shy of giving any sum of money down, but 
will take the risk and divide the profits. .It is for her to con- 
sider what she sets the value of her labour at. The sale of such 
work is, I suppose, utterly uncertain: but I should think there 
was every probability of its amounting to a decent profit. At 
all events I will guarantee the pony and suitable accoutrements, 
as soon as she can provide them’, . 


1 Louisa Anne, eldest daughter also more robust and healthy.’ 
and sixth child of Mr. and Mrs. And again, ‘Her capacity appears 
Merivale. Scattered notices in +o me to be of the highest order, 
Mr. Merivale’sdiaryrecordtheextra- and as her sensibilities gradually 
ordinary promise of her childhood. expand themselves I have no doubt 
‘The very copy of Herman,’ he of her becoming a most valuable 
says of her on one occasion, ‘ex- and even attractive woman,’ 
cept that she is more lively, and 
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Cuartes Mertvate to Rev. Dr. CurisropHeR Worpswortu. 
May 2, 1839. 

. . . Tam one of the four thousand five hundred subscribers 
to your Greece ; the Athens Portfolio, as it is here called from 
association with the Cambridge Portfolio. You put more life 
and spirit into Geography, tenaqueous maid, than I thought her 
passive disposition capable of. She always appeared to me a 
most insipid young lady. But I cannot forgive your engraver, 
or designer’s initial letters, which violate all principles. But 
it is time for us booksellers’ hacks to look about us. There is 
a most spiteful assault upon Alford and his edition of Donne in 
the New British Magazine, which seems to have no idea that 
a publisher’s sixty-pound cheque is not an adequate bribe to 
engage a man’s individual attention for half a dozen years. 
I am quite concerned to hear that your brother John is going 
to do for Lempriere’. It is just as if some scrupulous person 
should do Scott’s novels back into real history. I look upon 
Lempriere as a man of the highest imagination, which by a 
peculiar idiosynerasy fell into an alphabetical form, in which 
the advantage of reference is more than counterbalanced by the 
constant dislocation of continuity. He was an index-maker of 
a higher order of beings, a vocabulist of the moon, of which he 
could probably have written a most veritable and entertaining 
history, including all the scandal about her paramour, the man 
in the moon. All which I do not think lies at all in your 
brother’s line. Besides, what with this work and Charles’ 
grammar, and all the crude poetae-Graeci’s, which will doubt- 
less follow, how detestable will your family name become to 
unborn generations of schoolboys. I should be very sorry ever 
to have a son grow up to loathe his Wordsworth. 

Thank Mrs. Wordsworth for her kind acceptance of my 
French finery, and believe me yours very truly, C. Merivale. 


Cuar.tes Merivate ro nis MorHer. 
BripEFoRD, August 3, 1839. 
Having conquered all the elements successively I write to 
you at last from Bideford, where we are resting an hour on 


1 John Wordsworth, eldest son of the Master of Trinity. 
0) 
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our way to Clovelly’... . We had constant rain until we 
touched the sacred soil of Devonshire at Ilfracombe on Thurs- 
day, though in other respects my visits in Wales have been 
very agreeable. We left the Archdeacon’s on Friday the twenty 
something’th of July, driving along the banks of the Wye to 
Hay, on the borders of Herefordshire, within a mile of which, 
at Clyro, my friend’s elder brother and his lady are established 
at the Vicarage. The country about is a good deal like the 
Exe valley only on a larger scale. I fear we shall have nothing 
to show to beat it. ... From Clyro on Monday we set off 
swimming to Swansea, steering our course by the tops of the 
mountains, which are just visible above the waters. From 
thence we put off in the Ilfracombe steamer on Wednesday, 
and after proceeding six or seven miles through a tempest of 
salt-water drizzle, were obliged to turn back and retire to our 
wretched inn for another day of rain, and the prospect of a 
black futurity, there being no other regular conveyance this 
week. The intervals that I could spare from tending my sea- 
sick headache were devoted to sustaining my friend’s spirits, 
and certainly a more dreary present was never relieved by 
a less satisfactory future. 

After various negotiations we succeeded at last in getting 
a decked boat, for all the world like one of our dear Cockwood 
stone boats, in which I felt I could be drowned happily, to 
take us and other disappointed passengers the next morning. 
Off we set, the morning miraculously fine, but a strong wind 
exactly in our teeth, which continued so the whole day. We 
beat up and down the channel very miserable, though not sick, 
until at eight in the evening we found ourselves becalmed 
under the lee of the rocks between Linton and Porlock, A 
council of war was then held, whether to run up with the tide 
to Minehead or Porlock, or wait for the ebb to take us to Lyn- 
mouth or Ilfracombe. One or two of our party represented 
their interests so powerfully that our captain determined to 
adhere to his original destination, Ilfracombe, the more so as 
he had apparently entered that harbour once or twice in his - 
life before, and none of the others ever ; which, as it was 
getting quite dark, seemed an object. We beat about for some 


a ‘ * . 
His companion was George Stovin Venables. 
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hours waiting for the tide, when suddenly a breeze sprung up, 
or rather a violent squall -from the headlands on shore, which 
by some extraordinary skill we were enabled to take advantage 
of on our destined course. I suppose we were as safe as any one 
could wish to be, though to a landsman’s eyes nothing could 
look much more appalling than scudding along with our gun- 
wale almost under water, close under a rocky coast, in utter 
darkness, the wind howling over us, and every other plunge 
of the vessel covering us with broken billows. The rising of 
the moon behind us through the clouds, and displaying the 
exertions of the agonized crew—consisting of two dotards and 
a child—and the attitudes of our passengers stretched half 
asleep upon the deck, came up to my highest conceptions of 
the romantic. We got at last into Ilfracombe by half-past one 
in the morning, having been eighteen hours afloat. 

I have only room to add that we slept at Ilfracombe, walked 
round the coast to Barnstaple yesterday, and are to sleep at 
Clovelly to-night. We shall then go across to Plymouth, and 
I hope to reach Barton Place by Friday or Saturday at furthest. 
I trust we shall find you there: but at present you may just 
as well have been turned adrift by highwaymen on Hounslow - 
Heath for any account I have heard of you. 


From Mr. Mertvauex’s Diary. 


February 16, 1840. At Whitehall this morning. Heard 
Charles preach what I thought a very good practical sermon 
on Matt. x. 36, ‘And a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household ’—a somewhat ticklish text, considering that Sir 
Robert Peel was planted immediately in front of him—but 
I am convinced it was merely accidental, and without any 
political allusion, unless indeed it was in favour of the enemy, 
by excepting the ladies from the general dangers attending 
too close familiarity. Indeed the peculiarity of the text, 
considering the, principal auditor, never struck me till upon 
subsequent reflection’. 


1 This alludes to the famous bed- keeping the ladies of her house- 
chamber affair of the previous year, hold, contrary to the usual custom 
when Sir Robert -Peel resigned, ona change of government. 
because the Queen insisted upon 
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Cuartes MeRIvALE To HIS FATHER. 
May 20, 1840. 

. . . When you see Alex. and inquire into the views of his 
anti-subscription petitioners, ask him whether it is conscience 
or consciousness which is at the bottom of the uneasiness people 
feel under the circumstances in question. I believe the Atha- 
nasian Creed is susceptible of a satisfactory defence, though on 
grounds which would not be perhaps quite intelligible to the 
mass of the congregation : nevertheless I feel wneasy in reading 
it, because I know there are many in every congregation who 
think meanly both of it and of me in consequence. On the 
other hand Mr. —— knows as well as I do that there are 
a hundred mistranslations in the N.T.—verses undoubtedly 
spurious, passages literally incorrect, i.e. accommodated to the 
understandings of the Jews, &c.—but our conscience is not hurt 
in reading these passages because we are not conscious that they 
are stumblingblocks to the congregation. 

The cry, therefore, against the Athanasian Creed and other 
parts of the service I conceive to be almost entirely owing to 
a morbid irritability on the part of the clergy, perfectly incon- 
sistent, in strict logic, with their coolness on other points. 
I repudiate it therefore entirely, as a matter of conscience, 
though as a question of expediency under the circumstances, 
which are not perhaps likely to alter, it seems very well to 
deserve the consideration of the bishops whether such altera- 
tions as those proposed should not be effected. Now in a matter 
of conscience, if every other means failed or seemed hopeless 
of succeeding, I might take the coarse and harsh step of sub- 
seribing a general petition to Parliament: but in a matter of 
expediency it is surely only decent to leave the affair in the 
hands of the natural guardians of our Church-interests, the 
bishops. Besides, I hold the practice of petitioning to be one 
of our vulgar, modern short-cuts to an object, adopted in nine 
cases out of ten with a view to intimidation rather than any- 
thing else, to save the time and trouble and uncertainty of 
private conferences with authorities. 

I believe there are few bishops of the present day who would 
not be glad to have private and amicable consultations on such 
subjects with clergy or laity: he would be induced probably in 
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consequence to take steps to discover the feelings of his diocese 
generally, and so would be able to ascertain the value of indi- 
vidual opinions which when appended to a petition in the 
shape of a signature must all weigh just alike. I think the 
first step in Church reform must be to raise the character and 
weight of the bishops, which must be done by increasing their 
self-respect, which will follow when they find themselves bona 
fide treated by their flocks as becomes the station we pro- 
fess to assign to them. But if we are to call them our spiritual 
pastors and masters, and then, at the first emergency, run up 
to the legislature and invoke it to control them, how can they 
help acting with all the indecision and temporizing of men in 
a false position? The Church ought to consider itself in a 
state of siege, and not rebel against giving its leaders far more 
decisive authority than they at present possess. 


Cartes Merivate to Rev. Witi1am Hepworrn TuHompson. 
July 29, 1840. 

. Milnes I saw on Monday’: he was just going out of 
town, having made a parting nibble at Lord Palmerston, by 
which I suppose he will maintain his credit with Monteith 
through the recess. The latter was very anxious to get Milnes 
_ to take him to an evening party at Lord Palmerston’s, ‘to see 
how a traitor looked in domestic life,’ but Milnes had no idea 
of any one interfering with his own monopoly, and could not 
be persuaded... . 

I went to the House of Lords on Tuesday to be in at the 
death of the cathedrals which the Commission has been 
hunting so pertinaciously for so many years. I fear they 
are indeed BAaBévra Aawbiwv. Lyttelton made a very good and 
highly promising speech, taking the ground of the capability of 
the Chapters being revived according to their former uses, 
forming as they were perhaps intended to do, and might very 
well be made to do, an aristocratical element between the 
monarchy of the bishops and the democracy, or rather villein- 
age, of the parsons. But this I imagine is exactly what the 
Episcopal Commissioners foresee and want to prevent, and all 


1 Richard Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton. 
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the principal lay authorities seem to rush headlong into their 
views: such is the blind instinct of centralization by which 
people seem to be impelled in these days. It is exactly the 
same way in which every one seemed to conspire to prostrate all 
the independent state powers before the feet of the emperors. 
But the Bishop of London is no Augustus, and takes very little 
pains to conduct his aggressions under legitimate form. . 


Cuar.tes MerRIVALE To HIS FATHER. 
August 7, 1840. 

As a man of strong character, who will naturally carry great 
weight and influence among his clergy, I hail his (Thirlwall’s) 
accession to the bench as the best thing that has been done for 
the Church for years. He must stand up against the Bishop 
of London’, whose strides towards the Popedom of England 
are quite fearful. I heard him speak in the House the other 
night on the Chapters Bill, and a most magnificent speech it 
was for power and resolution—quite what one imagines a speech 
of Pitt’s might have been—but parading more monstrous prin- 
ciples of Church tyranny—I mean tyranny over the Church— 
than I could have conceived. His idea of the clergy is simply 
that of two elements, the bishop and his creatures: and his 
speech was a plain admission of the principle that there should 
be no independent body between the bishop and the parochial 
clergy. ... 

The Eastern question seems to be important just now, not 
with any idea of a war with France, but as regards our position 
with Russia. . . . In the meantime my friend Monteith is busy 
instilling his views of foreign policy into the minds of the 
Chartists, and I believe has converted Messrs. Collins and Lovett 
to a full conviction of Lord Palmerston’s treason, 

We shall be glad to receive you on the seventeenth, if that is 
the day. I am going on Monday to pay a visit to Thornton in 
Northamptonshire: but shall return of course before the next 
Sunday. On the 24th, or perhaps the 23rd, by mail, I shall 
leave for Dublin, where I am to spend a week with Helps, Lord 
Morpeth’s secretary, at the Castle. I suppose the great people 


1 Blomfield. 
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will be away at that time of the year, and the whole govern- 
ment of the country will be in our hands. I promise to try 
and get O’Connell hanged. 

Dustin, September 2, 1840, 

. . . The aspect of the people is better than I expected. 
Although all classes are apparently lower in their ideas of 
comfort and decency than the corresponding ones in England, 
and the lowest certainly as destitute-looking as possible, yet 
there is very little appearance of real, urgent suffering. I very 
much doubt there being so much physical suffering here as in 
London: the beggars are not very numerous, and beg for the 
most part with an easy professional air which makes no impres- 
sion at all upon the English traveller. The new union 
workhouse seems not to have drained them off, though it is 
very full of paupers. The whole talk here seems to be about 
the state of the country. Even in England nine-tenths of 
our conyersation is on the state of Ireland,and here there seems 
to be no other subject mentioned among English and Anglo- 
Irish whatever. So far I am sure we do justice to Ireland. 
I hear from Helps the statements and expectations of the 
official people, who see everything rose-colour, and firmly believe 
that the people here are rapidly becoming the most moral 
and virtuous, and will soon be the most prosperous on earth. 

The temperance movement is an extraordinary phenomenon. 
There are now two millions and a half of sworn water-drinkers 
here, and this experiment has continued more than a year with 
little or no falling back’, It seems also impossible to doubt 
the fact of the comparative tranquillity of the country, and 
remarkable diminution of crimes of violence—Ireland was 
always peculiarly free from all other kinds of crime. I have 
just returned from Armagh, where I went to see Allott”, and 
look through the Orange spectacles, and from him and people 
there I certainly heard a very different story, but the evidence 
of facts in their own immediate neighbourhood is decidedly 

1 Father Mathew (1790—1856), to take the pledge—150,o00 in 
the ‘Apostle of Temperance,’ was Cork alone in the course of a few 


just at the height of his fame and months. 
success at this time. Wherever he 2 Richard Allott, Dean of Ar- 


went crowds flocked round him magh. 
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against them. The improvements in the town and neighbour- 
hood of Armagh are very remarkable. There exists one, and 
hardly more than one, small straw-roofed hut in the town, which 
is pointed out as the lodging of James II, probably therefore 
the best at that time. Now, with a very few exceptions, all the 
houses are of stone, two, three, and four stories high. Armagh 
may be compared to Salisbury, and is hardly inferior to it, 
except in shops, in which all Irish towns are very behindhand. 
The cathedral is the most beautiful restoration I ever saw, the 
service excellent. Allott chirps and chaunts with the most 
glorious uproariousness, and the gallant old primate smiles and 
nods approval and invites him to dinner at the end. I had the 
good fortune last Sunday to follow in his wake, and renewed 
my acquaintance with Dr. Mortimer O’Sullivan. 


CuarLes MerIvALE To Witi1am Bopuam Donne. 
Barton Piace, September 16, 1840. 

Since I left London some three weeks ago, I have been 
taking a cursory view of Ireland, a most uninteresting country, 
I must confess, to be made the subject of nine-tenths of an 
Englishman’s conversation. It is a melancholy thing to travel 
in a country where the Romans have never been before one, 
without camps or associations, in all the unredeemed barbarism 
of two thousand years ago. The world has sustained few greater 
misfortunes than Agricola’s failing to make his proposed inva- 
sion. The Romans were the only people who could and would 
have subdued the Irish. They would have smashed them in the 
first year, and broken their spirit in ten or twenty more, and 
left them an easy conquest to the Danes and Saxons. Short 
work would they have made with O’Connell and Repeal. 

I have nothing more to say at present about my historical 
proceedings’, Coates has disappointed me in not forwarding 
the Committee’s remarks ; perhaps they have not made them. 
So I suppose I shall not get a number out in October as I had 

1 A History of Rome, in three parts, 


for the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. Part I: up to 


Imperial Rome, by C. Merivale. 
Only the first part was published 
when the Society failed, and the 


the Samnite Wars, by Prof. Malden. 
Part IL: from the Samnite Wars to 
Caesar, by W.B. Donne. Part III: 


work was stopped; but this was 
the origin of Merivale’s History of 
the Romans under the Empire. 
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expected. I have four numbers in print. We are in straits 
about the title. I proposed ‘History of Imperial Rome,’ which 
is objected to, and ‘ History of the Roman Empire’ suggested, 
which I rather want to avoid, as it seems to bind one to 
a more complete and general history of both East and West, 
without any natural termination, than I like. I want to con- 
fine myself to Rome as a centre, and trace the Roman blood as 
it issued from that fountain, and ran fainter and fainter in the 
distant provinces. When the fountain ceases to play after 
Constantine, I have little interest comparatively in its provincial 
dilutions. Will ‘History of Rome under the Emperors’ do? 


CuaRLes Merrivale To uIs Fatuer, 
Lonpon, October 26, 1840. 

You will be impatient to hear about the Cambridge proceed- 
ings’, and I should have written to you before, but what with 
sermons and lectures, the duties of a committee-man have left 
me uncommonly little time. 

When Lord Lyttelton was first mentioned to me as an 
expectant candidate three or four months ago, I remonstrated 
and protested against the idea, conceiving the prospect of a con- 
test hopeless, and having a great reluctance to back so young 
a man in suchan affair. But when I found that he was actually 
set up, I could not hesitate to give him my support on various 
grounds: first, as the opposite party began with parading 
Lord Lyndhurst as a High Tory, and insisting on making 
it a political question, which we have all along deprecated ; 
but principally because I have a strong feeling of the duty of 
the University to discourage a mere political partisan of what- 
ever party. Lyttelton has fully satisfied his acquaintance that 
he is a man of principle and in earnest. In politics I believe 
he is exactly the Conservative you and I would wish to identify 
ourselves with, and I consider his Church principles a very 
important reason for a clergyman’s adhesion. 

The newspapers draw most striking contrasts between the 
external merits, academical and civil honours, &c., of the two 

1 Election to the High Steward-  servative element in opposition to 


ship of the University; Lord Lyt- Lord Lyndhurst, the High Tory 
telton represented the younger Con- candidate. 
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candidates: we think that with men of reflection this will 
rather serve our turn by reminding them that there are strong 
private reasons, which we should be very reluctant to bring 
forward, but which are in reality at the bottom of the fixed 
determination of a very large body in the University to oppose 
Lord Lyndhurst. This opposition is nothing new. When it 
was first proposed to put him up six years ago, it was 
immediately met by the strongest possible reclamation, and 
we think it rather too bad of the High Tories to insist on forcing 
so unpopular a man upon us... . 
CAMBRIDGE, November 6. 

. . My hope, wish, and expectation is that we shall show 
300 Conservative votes on the poll. If the Whigs join us 
heartily, which they have not done hitherto, we shall probably 
have a majority. This I don’t care about: but I am convinced 
that 300 Conservative votes on this question will sensibly 
modify the tacties and perhaps the cabinet of the next Con- 
servative ministry. Itis very little matter if this affair should, 
as you think, retard the accession of the Conservatives for a few 
months, in comparison with the advantage it will be to the 
cause of conservatism, to show them what is the condition of 
the support which they are to look for from so large a body 
of Churchmen. 

With these views I am very glad to hear that Peel has 
written a letter in which he says ‘the success of Lord Lyndhurst 
is the object nearest to his heart.’ The Bishop of London tells 
us that this declaration will be a great advantage to us, in rousing 
still more the Church party, who will not be dictated to on these _ 
subjects by their political leaders. . . . 


CAMBRIDGE, November 8, 1840. 

Your question, ‘how the Conservative cause can be improved 
by a split in the ranks?’ brings, I think, the discussion between 
us to issue upon a general principle, and admits in my mind 
of a satisfactory answer. What is the Conservative cause ? 
You will agree with me in saying that its object is simply the 
maintenance of our institutions, and placing them on the 
strongest ground. Is it necessary to identify that object with 
the speedy advent of the Conservative party to place? I certainly 
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wish to see Peel minister, because ordinarily the minister has 
better means of advancing the objects of the cause he espouses 
than the leader of the opposition. But this is not always the 
case. The experience of the last five years is, I rather think, 
against it. Could Peel have done more for our true interests 
if he had been precariously seated in place during that time, 
than he has done on the opposite benches? Would he not in 
that case have been forced over and over again to descend from 
the high moral ground which he has been enabled to take, to 
the immense advantage of the cause? I believe, as a general 
proposition, an opposition, by being able to choose its own 
ground, has great advantages over a weak Government: and 
I confess that I look with great dread to the accession of the 
Conservatives to office unless they can command a majority 
which will enable them to maintain the high principles they 
have assumed in opposition. The cause of the breaking up of 
the Whig party is that they have not been able to maintain in 
office the specious and popular principles by which they gradually 
acquired it. Accordingly, I can easily imagine that a split 
upon a question of principle, if it shall have the effect of 
strengthening the section of Conservatives who take their stand 
most confidently upon principle, and are, I believe, the real 
nucleus of the Conservative propaganda, will have a good effect 
upon the general cause of conservatism, even though it should 
delay the accession of the party to office. 

But this is meant merely as a general argument. I do not 
believe that the present contest can have any of the disastrous 
effects you imagine. The Conservative ranks have been yawn- 
ing and gaping on all sides for the last five years, and great 
have been the paeans sung by the ministerial papers whenever 
Gladstone, or Stanley, or others have shown symptoms of 
restiveness in the harness. But only observe how the cause 
has flourished during that period—as I verily believe—not im 
spite of, but in consequence of these divisions, which have proved 
to the country that the Conservatives were men of principle, 
and would not sacrifice their principles to apparent party 
advantages. The Church party have more than once flatly 
refused to follow Peel and the main body, but surely they have 
been far more a source of strength than of weakness to the 
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general cause. In the present instance Gladstone is working 
heartily for Lyttelton. He is a relation, no doubt ; but accord- 
ing to your argument he ought to sacrifice every feeling to an 
extended view of political expediency. 

But the present case is really one of little political or party 
importance ; and I cannot but think that when the din of the 
newspapers and the buzz of the clubs have ceased to confuse us, 
we shall all look back to it in the same light... . 


Cuarites MertvaLte to Rev. Witt1Am Herworto THOMPSON. 


Sr. Joun’s, November g. 

Turn to the passage in Paley on the advantages of ill-health, 
and add to his enumeration the melancholy satisfaction of 
seeing your friends fall into the most infernal scrape in the 
world, yourself bedridden and intact. Such, I have no scruple 
at this stage of the proceedings to say, must be proved by the 
result of the polling. The puerility of the whole affair has 
been inconceivable. Don’t believe a word about the Whigs 
laying deep designs to split up the Conservatives. The whole 
machinery set in motion has been this. The Master, Whe- 
well and Thorpe set the thing going, at the instigation of 
Blakesley and Perry. No sooner had twenty men put their 
names to the requisition, under the moral coercion of the three 
names just mentioned, than the above were seized with a panic, 
which they showed by keeping entirely clear of all the proceed- 
ings, and frightening away several others who might have been 
influential. When at the end of a fortnight things looked 
uncommon bad, at least the Conservative mine had been worked 
not very successfully, and the papers were blustering away 
about the. political importance of the contest, back they came 
and wanted to put an extinguisher on the business. To their 
great disgust they found they had fallen into complete con- 
tempt, and people who might have thought much like them 
would not listen to counsels coming from them. It was 
thought moreover that Lyttelton had a right to Whig support, 
and if that promised fairly, the Conservatives had no right to 
draw back. So on-we went like men in a beleaguered city ; 
the last proposals of surrender were rejected; the slightest 
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straws of hope eagerly caught at ; Whewell, &c., storming and 
raving at the meshes they found themselves in ; Kemble send- 
ing down the neatest and most plausible fallacies in the shape 
of calculations on the strength of the Whigs, founded on the 
numbers who voted for Cavendish eight years ago! Perry 
looking more like an angel than a man; Blakesley alone, per- 
fectly self-satisfied, writing transcendental morality in the 
Globe, and correcting the mis-statements of Times and Post 
with scrupulous veracity. Myself, like Simeon in the last days 
of the siege of Jerusalem, cherishing a morbid superstition 
that there must come a miracle at the end to save us from 
a catastrophe too absurd for sober history. 

However, to the poll we go on Wednesday. I begin to 
despise the sensations of men who are going to be hanged. 
It’s all very well on a fine sunny morning to feel that one is 
going to be a martyr to morality; but in the night watches 
philosophy ebbs apace, and the sense of the ridiculous grows 
unnaturally acute. Our numbers on the poll will range from 
300 to 500; I think it is hardly possible they can rise higher. 
The enemy may be expected to count from goo to 1,200, if there 
is any faith in their own calculations ; and I see no reasonable 
ground of reducing them lower than the former number; so 
that unless you can pair off with 400 hale men, I think you 
need not violate the ordinary rules of morality. 

Well, this evening a small barrel of concentrated essence of 
gunpowder will be introduced under the Vice-Chancellor’s 
chair. At the fatal moment Blakesley, Brogden, and Kemble 
will form a train. Brookfield will set fire to Christie and 
apply him to the latter, and up we shall go, majority and 
minority, to a place where Trinity is better appreciated ! 

You will survive to write our history. Don’t speak of us 
so much as we were, as how we appeared in the columns of the 
Globe and Morning Herald, whose leading articles have done 
certainly not less than justice to our high sense of honour, 
morality, Conservatism and Christianity. 

I enclose you some materials in the shape of pills no. 1 and 
pills no. 2 which we prescribe, like Morison, according to the 
supposed constitution of the patient. They are Maurice’s 
contribution to our cause. 
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Sr. Joun’s, November 19, 1840. 

With respect to our late disaster, what is there to say, 
except that, more fortunate than Francis I, we have lost our 
honours, but nothing else. . . . The scene in the Senate House 
baffles all description. ‘There were the young barbarians all 
at play,’ in the gallery, their spirits and ferocity keeping pace 
with the rising majority, so that it became hardly possible to 
endure the place. Lyttelton stood it through with great 

pluck. He and the Master got hissed in the ante-chapel the 
next evening. . . . We consoled ourselves on Thursday night 
with a joyous supper at my rooms, embracing Trench and 
Brookfield, Alford, Milnes, H. Lushington, é’ ddcio and the 
Cambridge residents. Kemble, who possesses the rare merit of 
being equally good, absent or present, furnished forth a large 
part of the repast. Brookfield’s experiences of Calvinists, and 
Trench’s self-rebuked amusement were equally edifying. I 
delighted the company with a Sors Ciceroniana, which I had 
culled from that morning’s lectures. Cato, it seems, says on 
some occasion, ‘Invitus quidem feci ut L. Flamininum fortissi- 
mum virum e senatu elicerem, septem annis postquam consul 
Suisset—sed notandam putavi libidinem !” 

Milnes has been as rich as usual and showed more constancy 
and pluck in the matter than I was prepared to give him credit 
for. He sent a good article to the Herald, which, barring 
a bouncing lie about the number of our broken promises, was 
a fair representation of our case. 

To conclude seriously, I think we have struck a blow which 
will have consequences ; and if the moral be remembered, it is 
better on some accounts that the gross physical circumstances 
of the case should be not less decisive against us than they are. 
A larger minority might have made a breach in the Conser- 
vative party and have created no greater moral sensation than at 
present. ... 


Cartes Merivate to nis Moruer. 
Mrirenovuss, Keswick ', January 12, 1841. 
I write from the banks of the Bassenthwaite water, which 
is at this moment entirely frozen over and covered with snow 
from one to two feet deep. The whole country, mountain and 


1 The residence of the Spedding family, 
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valley, is deeply covered in the same way, the pine woods on 
the sides of the hills giving the only variety of colour to the 
scene. The mail goes on horseback, and comes in twenty-four 
hours after his time. The parson thinks it absurd to go to 
church. The coal carts made an unsuccessful attempt to 
reach their accustomed haunts yesterday, and, after a very 
feeble attempt at a thaw, the frost seems set in again to-day 
with a good prospect of continuance. 

I reached this place on Wednesday with an incipient cold, 
which has since confined me to the house; but I think I shall 
burst my bondsto-day. Our indoors society is pleasant, consist- 
ing of an old gentleman and lady, the grandfather and grand- 
mother of the family ; an elder son with second wife and first 
wife’s child ; a younger son, my friend, vacant, as the Germans 
say ; and another son’s widow with four children ; the widow’s 
brother, a hobbledehoy; and an agreeable young artist, my 
friend’s friend, who is doing the family wholesale. To these add 
an old aunt. They are a quiet, easy, silent set, having had a 
great deal of affliction in their family, and I fear the prospect 
of more. We caught a Russian count one day to dine, who 
lives in the neighbourhood, whether within the Russian 
domains, which I believe are very contiguous, or not, I am not 
sure. But the country seems on the whole extremely destitute 
~ of population. Old Mrs. Spedding remembers as a child being 
called to the window to see what a crowd there was assembled 
in an adjoining field, which amounted on enumeration to nine 
persons: but I suppose it is difficult to collect so large a num- 
ber even at this day, or they would have got the roads cleared 
before this time. If you have sent my skates, they are prob- 
ably waiting duly for the thaw at Kendal or Ambleside: no 
wheel carriage has got to Keswick for the last five days. If 
I had been two days later I should have been stopped, and had 
to throw myself upon the mercy of Dr. Arnold. 

If the roads are passable I propose to pay the Doctor a visit 
on Saturday, and to return home about the middle of the follow- 
ing week. I hope I shall find Alex and the bride in London, 
when I must fall on my knees before them and apologize for 
not having written ; having forgotten, or rather having never 
known their direction at Clifton. 
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I hope you are all well and enjoying the eternal spring of the 
London streets. 


(All through the winter of 1840-41 Reginald, never strong, 
had been in a more than usually alarming state, and as spring 
advanced it was thought advisable to remove him from his 
lodgings in Hanover Square to his father’s house, where, ten- 
derly nursed by his mother and Sisters, he lingered for a few 
weeks, and died on May 1. Meanwhile Alexander’s health 
began to cause anxiety. Charles and Louisa went to Rugby 
and were shocked by ‘the alteration in his looks, and per- 
suaded him to come back with them to London and consult 
Dr. Chambers, then in attendance on his brother. ‘The meet- 
ing between the two brothers,’ I quote from Louisa’s account 
(Family Memorials, p. 338), ‘ was affecting in the extreme. As 
they sat together in Reginald’s room it would be difficult per- 
haps to say that one looked more surely in the hands of death 
than the other, though he had reached a more advanced stage 
of illness. ‘Good-bye, Alex,’ said Reginald, when the parting 
moment came, ‘we meet again this summer at Barton Place— 
or in heaven.’ Alex returned to Rugby; and after arranging 
his affairs there proceeded without loss of time to Devonshire 
with his wife. After Reginald’s death we joined them at 
Barton Place, where on June I1 Bes dear and excellent brother 
breathed his last.’) 


From Mr. Merrivatr’s Drary. 


May 30, 1841. A month of mourning for the dead, and of 
most fearful anxiety for the living son. . . . My greatest com- 
fort is to have Charles here, to assist in keeping up the spirits 
of the rest of the party. 


Rey. Dr, Arnotp To Caartes MeErIvate. 
Ruesy, June 9, 1841. 
My dear Mr. Merivale, 

I thank you for your kind letter, most interesting 
though most distressing. The moment that I had read it, 
I felt determined, if I was obliged to fill up your brother’s 
place as a Master, to endeavour at least as far as in me lay to 
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find a successor such as he would approve of ; and therefore 
I write to ask, whether you could be persuaded yourself to join 
us at Rugby. I need say nothing of the situation, because you 
know it well; I will only say that your coming here would be 
a high gratification to myself personally, and I think it would 
be a credit and an advantage to the school to have a man of 
your name and high character amongst us. 

I am not however in a condition to carry my offer into effect 
before August, 1842; because, fully hoping that your brother’s 
absence would only be temporary, I had made an arrangement 
with a man to come here for a twelvemonth ; and this arrange- 
ment I cannot of course now depart from. But next year, if it 
suited your plans to join us, I should have the greatest pleasure 
in welcoming you, and I should also ask you to take the charge 
of the fifth form, which was your brother’s. 

I may be asking what is altogether at variance with your 
views ; in that case you must forgive me for troubling you 
with the matter; but as it was possible that our life here 
might not be disagreeable to you, I was at least anxious not to 
lose the chance of getting you amongst us. 

Will you assure Mrs. A. Merivale of the true interest which 
my wife and myself feel in her héavy trial. And with our 
very kind regards to her and all your party, believe me to be, 
my dear Mr. Merivale, 

Very truly yours, 
T. ARnoLp'. 


CuarLes MerivaLe To HIs FarTHer. 
CAMBRIDGE, August 11, 1841. 

. . . Asfar as I can learn no one even pretends to have any- 
thing to say about Politics’. Sir Robert’s taciturnity seems to 
have imparted itself even to the Club gossips. Indeed nobody 
ventures to give an opinion about anything for fear of finding, 
when the great brazen head does open its mouth, that he will 
have something to back out of. For my own part, though I 


1 The offer was not accepted. ter, and in February, 1842, brought 
2 Tord Melbourne resigned in in his Bill to reduce the duty on 
July and Peel became Prime Minis- corn by one-half. 
P 
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doubt not that anything proceeding therefrom will have a very 
oracular sound, I question whether it will be found upon con- 
sideration to be less of a truism than the Time is Time of its 


illustrious prototype. 


Cartes Merrivale To His Sister Lovisa. 
Lonpon, August 22, 1841. 

I was delighted with your lively history of your adventures. 
You seem to have been nearly as much persecuted with the 
rain, in your landslip expedition, as I was last year in mine. 
Only I had the merit of encountering it at setting out, and 
subduing it by mere force of character. 

I have just had a few glimpses of John during my flying 
visits here; but with him life seems to be one continued 
breakfast, to which he was invited once for all at his birth, so 
that I have found him very little at home’... . 

People seem to think it perfectly hopeless to speculate on 
what Sir Robert will do—which I imagine is the most impor- 
tant question now. A number of people came to Whitehall 
this morning to watch his countenance during the reading of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and see whether he manifested any writhings 
of conscience at the clause about our daily bread : but he did 
not show, so we are still as much in the dark as ever. I hope 
you rejoice in the exposure the dissenters have made of them- 
selves, in getting up what they called a religious conference, 
and then finding that they must either exclude religion from 
it altogether or come to a general fight. I think it will do an 
infinity of good. 


CHARLES MerIvaLE To Witi1amM Bopuam Donne. 


CAMBRIDGE, November 16, 1841. 
You may have inferred from my long silence that my his- 
torical labours have been for some time completely at a 
standstill. The spring and early part of the summer of 


* John Lewis, fifth son of Mr.and _ Reginald’s clerkship in the Office 
Mrs. Merivale, born November 12, of Registrars in Chancery, where 
1815, died at Dawlish in December, he rose in due course to be Chief 
1886. He was educated at Harrow Registrar. 
and Cambridge, and succeeded to 
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this year were marked by successive losses in our family, 
which, besides taking me a great deal away from Cam- 
bridge, gave me very little heart for pursuing my ordinary 
avocations. 

Spurred on however by certain missives hurled at me by 
Coates, I am now turning my thoughts Romeward again. 
I have inquired in vain for any numbers of your history, and 
fear from what Blakesley has lately told me of the illness 
which has prevailed in your family, that your labours have 
been interrupted during the summer as well as mine. I shall 
be very glad to hear both how you and yours are and what 
your literary doings and prospects are. Blakesley adds that 
you propose leaving your house about this time, and taking 
up your abode whether in the Isle of Wight or Anglesey 
I forget—I suppose the former. In either case I should think 
you might make it convenient to pass through Cambridge and 
possibly stay some days here: but I do not understand these 
things. 

We have a particular reason for wishing to see you here, 
which is that we might talk over with you the scheme, which 
we have just heard of as originating in Oxford, for a new 
Philological Museum. Stanley, your bishop’s son, professes 
to be the Oxford editor, and wants a Cambridge coadjutor'. 
This he is not likely to get indeed, as far as it is the function 
of an editor to correspond with contributors and correct the 
press. Unity of place and action are more essential in this 
case than even in the French drama, and I suppose he would 
claim Oxford as the place... . We think that you will perhaps 
enter yourself as at least an occasional assistant, and I suppose 
if the magazine is started at all it must be in faith rather than 
upon any more satisfactory principle. 

The Trinity men are welcoming their new Master to-day’. 
He came from town upon the same tiger with Van Amburgh, 
and I understand received the cheers of the undergraduates 
with great and unmerited truculence. I rather expect both 


1 Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean on beyond the first few num- 
of Westminster. The magazine bers. 
was started, but was not carried 2 Dr. Whewell. 
P2 
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tutors and men will find him something of a King Stork, but 
am not sure they might not be all the better for a sharper 
curb. 


December 22, 1841. 

I have been talking with Spedding about some Shakespearian 
lucubrations of his touching some theory which he has got 
about the division of the acts of Lear and Much Ado, &c., 
which may I hope lead him into further criticisms. In his 
hands I expect that even these extra classic subjects may be 
presented as a good illustration of the influence of classical 
study upon more general criticism. This has led me to think 
of a subject which, with all due respect to your disclaimer of 
the means of assisting, might after simmering a little while in 
your head, issue in a very desirable and interesting essay— 
interesting to the author as well as to the public. You are 
well acquainted with Elizabethan literature as well as Roman. 
Suppose then you were to start from a consideration of Shake- 
speare’s conception of the Roman character, and from thence 
follow the gentle guidance of your own thoughts till they led 
you, as they naturally would, to reflection upon the effect of 
the study of Latin, after the Reformation, upon English litera- 
ture and English character, resulting in the formation in some 
degree (for you to determine) of such Romanized heroes as 
Col. and Mrs. Hutchinson, Lord and Lady Falkland. Ena- 
moured with your subject, and possessed with some unimagined 
theory, you might thence proceed to the effects of longs and 
shorts upon the country gentlemen of the last century, and 
deplore (with me), or eulogize (with many moderns) the intro- 
duction of Greek iambics and the Reform Bill, as the fatal 
perverters of the old English character. Seriously I think the 
former part of this subject would suit you better than any that 
I know, and I would fain hope that you might be induced to 
take it into consideration. Spedding says he has not Latin 
enough for it, and I have not English enough; but I am sure 
you are sufficiently up to both, and that without bestowing any 
great portion of your time on their development. 
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CHARLES MERIVALE To HIS SistER Louisa. 


CamMBRIDGE, May 8, 1842. 

Son se I have been reading Miss Burney’s third volume, with 
which one cannot help being amused, though I am almost 
indignant at being so’. It certainly gives one a sufficiently 
disgusting picture of the kind of life, and the monstrous and 
painful effect is heightened by her plan of mentioning none 
but good people. Nature herself has doubtless found a remedy 
for the innate dullness of court life, by mixing it up pretty 
plentifully with piques and jealousies, and hatreds and crimes. 
But if kings and queens and princesses, and bishops and 
provosts of Eton really were such uniform jewels as they are 
here represented, I for one would rather go hog for the People’s 
Charter and a Republic. 


Cuartes MerrivaLE To HIS FATHER. 


Sr. JoHn’s, December 12, 1842. 


pea ete The new Foreign Quarterly has not made its appearance 
here yet, and I have no opportunity of seeing it till I come to 
town. I am very little up with the controversy you mention, 
having little digestion for German philosophy. Strauss’ book 
has been much talked of. I believe his objections to the history 
have no other originality than that of the method and force 
with which they are accumulated. But he sets out with an 
a priori disbelief in the possibilities of miracles, providence, and 
everything else, and I think there can be no doubt that his 
philosophy is sheer atheism ; all which has been discussed so 
repeatedly by the opponents of Hume and the earlier Deists, 
that I do not think one is called upon to take much interest 
in it again. The great peculiarity of his views is his way of 
accounting for the origin of the Christian religion, independent 
of the miraculous history, which was always the weak point of 
former infidels: which is by supposing a gradual growth of 
myths, after the manner in which Niebuhr disposes of Roman 
history. This seems to me an entire misapplication of Niebuhr’s 
principle, which may be very suitable to a period of such anti- 


1 The Memoirs of Mdme. D’Arblay. 
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quity and obscurity as the first centuries of Rome, and quite 
inadmissible in an historical age.....-- 


1 CAMBRIDGE, Thursday Evening, 
October 26. 

The royals having just taken their departure for Wimpole, 
the seat of the Earl of Hardwicke, to a very select party to 
which I have not the honour of an invitation, I sit down to 
impart to my dearest Freddy, and all the party at Chiselden, 
some of the pleasing recollections which the last two days have 
infused into me. 

Knowing Cambridge as you do, I shall not begin with any 
elaborate description of the town and its antiquities: I may 
add that knowing the Cambridge road as you do, I shall not 
think it necessary to detail to you the events of our route. 
Suffice it to say that our party consisted, in the first place, of 
the sweet queen and the prince, who were followed by Lady 
Mt. Edgeumbe and Miss Ellanby (?); Lord Delawarr with a white 
wand, which he laid across the windows, there being no room 
for it in the carriage ; Mr. Anson, a very tall, agreeable young 
gentleman, who is particularly civil to me; that very stupid 
Colonel Bouverie, the equerry, who is always spoiling my best 
situations, and your little F. B. 

The progress was a complete queen hunt, from beginning to 
end. Instead of dogs turning out, as you passed through the 
villages, and barking, men, women, and children turned out 
and shouted, and then ran among the horses’ heels for miles 
together. We did all we could to get away from them, driving 
ten, twelve, and fifteen miles an hour, and it was a satisfaction 
to see that some of our pursuers’ horses dropped dead on the 
road. But as many as three hundred horsemen clung to us to 
the last, and entered the great triumphal arch at the entrance 
of Trumpington Street at the same moment. 

By the way, the queen was particularly amused at the little 
triumphals erected, not across, but by the side of the road in 
various places, under which the spirited proprietors sat glori- 
fying themselves, while the queen was pursued past them. 


1 This letter, in imitation of Miss Burney, is addressed to his sisters. 
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At Cambridge it was washing day, and all the washed hand- 
kerchiefs and counterpanes were hanging out of the windows, 
and a curious diversity of colours they afforded. I forgot to 
say that when we passed through the triumphal arch the 
mayor presented the queen with the keys of the city, which, 
as there were no gates to the arch, the queen returned as super- 
fluous. We then wound our way through the linen, and were 
much gratified by a transparency, which was cleverly erected 
at this early hour on the front of Mr. Deck the chemist’s. It 
represented all the royals in one corner, and Britannia, or 
Cambridge, or Mrs. Schwellenberg, I could not exactly make. 
out which, addressing them. (I don’t think it could have been 
meant for Mrs. Schwellenberg or any of the dressers, for it 
seemed much in want of being dressed itself.) There was also 
a figure driving a chariot and three doves above these, which 
some thought was the Duchess of Kent, and others the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, and an exact representation of the human eye 
looking at them all from one corner. Having her choice of 
looking at this transparency and at King’s Chapel opposite, the 
queen was graciously pleased to direct her attention solely to 
the work of the living artist. ’ 

So we went on, through a forest of what we understood were 
boat-flags opposite Keys College, and came to the great gate of 

Trinity. There the Master came and gave the queen some 
more keys: but she said she had seen enough already, and 
would not take them. On entering the scene was terrific. 
The whole body of the University was drawn up in entire con- 
fusion in the great quadrangle. The discord of sounds and 
colours was inconceivable. The more youthful and insignificant 
the individual, the more noise he seemed privileged to make, 
and the more he was attended to. The sweet queen was a 
good deal frightened. The noble prince did not move a muscle, 
as he never does; he leaned back in the carriage, and putting 
his arm behind the queen bobs her gently forwards, which 
makes her very popular. The queen’s bows are generally very 
comprehensive: but I saw her give a distinct inclination to 
an intelligent-looking middle-aged Bachelor of Divinity with 
a glass in his eye. 

As soon as we entered the lodge at Trinity the queen was 
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very glad to get something to eat, having breakfasted at six, 
and travelled eighty miles since. Mrs. Schwellenberg offered 
me a handful of biscuit which she had ground to powder by 
sitting upon it in the carriage, but I reluctantly declined it. 
I knew my gracious mistress would see some crumbs on my 
gown, and I should be obliged to recount the whole of my 
sufferings. While this was going on the University was under- 
taking the apparently desperate task of forming a procession in 
the quadrangle to proceed to the great hall. The queen was 
introduced there with her suite by a private entrance, and 
immediately up rushed the crowd, just like the bore of a river, 
filling the whole place in a moment with one unbroken wave 
six feet high. However the Vice-Chancellor and Masters of 
colleges, who were in front, kept bowing, partly out of respect 
to the queen, and partly to push the young men back till they 
got a little room for business, which consisted in the Vice- 
Chancellor reading an address upon the subject of the kings 
and queens who had been at Cambridge before, to which the 
queen returned a gracious answer to the effect that she was 
very glad to be where her ancestors had once been, but should 
be very sorry to be where they now are. Another address was 
then made to the prince, whom the Vice-Chancellor called your 
majesty, at which the royals exchanged glances, one of depre- 
cation, the other of defiance. Suffering as I was from hunger 
and bunions, I was still much amused to see the crowd backing 
out of the hall. The process of bowing being repeated by the 
. first ranks, the hinder rows were rapidly condensed up to a 
certain point, but beyond that condensation could not go, and 
as nobody knew how to get out in the only legitimate fashion, 
there they must have remained if the queen had not been 
graciously pleased to walk out by her side door and relieve 
them from their dilemma. 

We then proceeded in carriages to King’s College Chapel. 
It is very famous, and reminded me of Mr. Burke on the 
Sublime and Beautiful. When he next consults me upon any 
of his works I shall advise him to put an engraving of this 
chapel as a frontispiece to the sweet little treatise I have just 
named. The queen was seated on a throne, under a canopy, 
under the east window. Walking down the chapel in leaving 
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it, the queen was graciously pleased to turn round once and 
give the noble structure a farewell gaze ; she also condescended 
to make a remark apparently expressive of approbation, but 
totally inaudible. The prince preserved a prudential silence 
on this as on all other occasions, 

The next lion to be seen, it being already dark, was the 
chapel of Trinity. The carpet for the royal excursioners not 
having been laid, the young men strewed their gowns along 
the way, which being perfectly dry, it seemed more historical 
than philosophical. Upon entering, the queen was delighted 
to observe six Trinity noblemen holding torches round the 
statue of Newton. It is a great thing that even six of the 
peerage should be fit to hold a candle to that immortal 
astronomer. I could not help wishing for dear Mr. Herschel. 

What took place at the royal banquet I cannot say, being 
myself lodged in a garret and entertained with bread and 
cheese: the family not understanding my position in society. 
I doubt whether they understand their own. Mr. Whewell 
is said to be a very ambitious man. I took out my pocket 
Shakespeare and read Macbeth, and thought many of the 
situations very & propos. 

After the banquet, the queen being tired to death with 
Mr. Whewell’s interminable conversation, proposed to see the 
whole body of Doctors and Masters of Arts in a friendly way. 
Notice was hastily. given that a levée was to be held, and every 
member of the Senate was marched quickly into the august 
presence, named, bowed to, and spirited away through a back 
entrance. As mariners between Scylla and Charybdis, so were 
the dons escaping from the queen and rushing up against 
Prince Albert, and some who evaded both these dangers were 
devoured by Lord Lyndhurst, who looked for all the world 
like a lion in his tawny wig. I believe some of the presentees 
found themselves much more at ease afterwards smoking their 
cigars in their snug coteries. 

While I was undressing the queen I pumped her about the 
new bishop. She gave me no direct answer, but took a mitre 
out of a bandbox which she had brought down in the carriage 
with her, and told me it would soon be no secret. 

The next morning the first thing was to go to the Senate , 
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House to assist at Prince Albert’s obtaining a Doctor’s degree. 
The queen was neatly dressed in blue and yellow, like a new 
number of the Edinburgh Review: the prince in scarlet like the 
United Service Magazine. This was meant as a compliment to 
literature. The Public Orator made a Latin speech upon the 
occasion, and what little meaning there was in it he contrived 
to make sufficiently intelligible by pantomimic gestures. The 
only danger was that a person imperfectly acquainted with 
histrionics might mistake it for an act of adoration. The 
learned, I am told, were a little surprised at the Orator calling 
the Prince of Wales the British Marcellus; thereby prog- 
nosticating his early death to the great disappointment of the 
nation. 

Many other things and places did the queen see, of which 
T shall only mention one more, which was her visit to St. John’s 
College. She came with her carriages to the gate of the walks, 
which, being thrown open, a procession of Scots Greys and 
royal carriages defiled down the centre walk to the bridge, then 
turned to the left and drove up to the gate of the new building. 
Having come before her time, the Master and Fellows were 
not, it must be confessed, in waiting at the gate of the walks: 
but at the gate of the new building they were, with all the 
undergraduates drawn up before it. Upon entering, Her 
Majesty was delighted to find a crimson carpet (two breadths) 
spread through the whole extent of the college. Having 
arrived at the hall, which was tastefully decorated with flowers 
and plate, a slight refection of fruit and chocolate was placed 
before her, of which she partook as much as could be reason- 
ably expected. The Master, who attended upon her and 
answered as many of her questions as he could, looked un- 
commonly well ; and as he said little, having little to say, did 
not materially mar the effect of his outward appearance. The 
queen walked through the lodge and to the end of the library 
and back. She passed a portrait of Lord Palmerston without 
notice, and when her attention was called to it, said she should 
not have known it ; so soon has she forgotten the Whigs. On 
the other hand, being shown a statue of Dr. Wood in the 
chapel, she immediately observed that she had seen it in this 
year’s exhibition—which was considered an extraordinary proof 
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of memory and intelligence. Indeed, I think I should mar its 
effect if I were to say anything more about her, and as I have 
come to the end of my paper, I shall here abruptly conclude, 
being, with sentiments of the most intense affection, 


Your loving F. B. 


CHARLES MeRIVALE To His Sister Lovursa. 


February 9, 1843. 

I think you are quite right in making your resolve to go to 
Rugby, and am very glad that you are going to do so’. With 
me I do not think that impressions of the kind you speak of 
are ever much extenuated; but I feel them perhaps less 
acutely at the first. I remember being surprised at the 
equanimity with which I slept in your room at Woburn Place 
a very short time after the lamentable scenes we saw there ; 
but I never go there now without its associations being quite 
as vivid as they were at that time. I shall not be sorry to 
change the scene. 

But I think you have stronger and therefore less unforgetful 
feelings than I have, and I hope your visit will be of service to 
you in giving you newer and happier associations. . . . 


(In March, 1843, Mr. and Mrs. Merivale removed from 
Woburn Place to No. 18 Bedford Square. Charles came from 
Cambridge to assist his mother in the work of removal.) 


From Mr. Mertvare’s Diary. 


February 25, 1844. Charles continued our constant and 
most useful guest till the business of term obliged him to go 
back again to Cambridge, about a fortnight before us. We 
never, since the days of his childhood, have had so much of his 
company as this last autumn at Barton Place, and again during 
the whole of his Christmas vacation in Bedford Square ; and 
however much I shall rejoice on his account whenever the 
time comes that he gets his ‘Domus et placens uxor’ to make 
him happy, I feel that, for ourselves, we shall all be great 
losers when the cares of a parish and of a family intervene to 
diminish the frequency and curtail the length of his visits to 


1 Louisa had kept house for her brother at Rugby before his marriage. 
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the paternal roof. .... My literary occupations (during the 
winter of 1843-4) were exclusively Schiller, which I began 
printing in September, and have only just brought to a 
conclusion. . . . Charles was my partner in this work also, 
accomplishing for my assistance a translation of the Dragon 
Fight’. 

(This is almost the last entry in Mr. Merivale’s Diary. He 
died a few weeks later (Thursday, April 25) quite suddenly, 
from apoplexy, without warning or premonitory symptom of 
any kind. (See Mrs. Merivale’s touching account in Family 
Memorials, p. 364.) After this event Mrs. Merivale at once 
removed with her daughters to Barton Place, where she con- 
tinued to reside until her own death in 1873.) 


Cuartes MrrivaLe to Wiitt1am Bopuam Donne. 
Barton Piace, EXETER, 
August 19, 1844. 

I understand that Julius Hare has undertaken the editing of 
Arnold’s remains, which it is said will amount to about a 
volume. I do not know whether he has any idea of con- 
tinuing the work. There is a committee appointed for writing 
Arnold’s life, different persons taking different parts, whether 
by periods or phases of character and wirksamkeits I have not 
heard. Stanley is to be the editor. It seems to me a queer 
arrangement altogether. 

I found my way to Burgh Castle the day I left you, and 
very much pleased I was with it. I had no idea of there being 
such a Roman relic in existence in this country. I am told 
there is much such another in Richborough, or Rutupium. What 
a curious place Norwich is. I thought myself in the middle 
of Augustan Rome. The houses exactly answer to my idea of 
the ordinary street building of that period; the narrow, wind- 
ing, and angular streets, without any leading lines of thorough- 
fare, correspond, I imagine, precisely with old Rome, where we 
hear of no street by name except the Via Sacra, where from 
the uneven nature of the ground there could have been no 
long straight lines. Above all the Castle Hill occupying the 


* The Minor Poems of’ Schiller, translated by John Herman Merivale, 
Esq., F.S.A. Pickering, 1844. 
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place of a Capitoline, with St. Peter’s Church on the Palatine 
opposite, the Market Place or Forum between the two, and the 
paved alley leading from the Market Place to the foot of the 
Castle, like the above-mentioned Via Sacra, seem to me to 
correspond wonderfully. And though the river of Norwich is 
hardly fit to compare with the Tiber, yet the dirty, crowded lanes 
about it, and the low, marshy appearance of the level on which 
they are built must be very like the Suburra and Carinae. I sup- 
pose the Pantheon stood in a bottom much like the Cathedral, 
which would be half buried in the débris of the city if it were 
burnt two or three times over. I discovered all the lions you 
mentioned, the Library included, which seems a very extensive 
and useful establishment. 

I direct to you at Mattishall, but I shall hope to hear of your 
having found means to prolong your stay at Lowestoft or any- 
where else at the seaside, though I imagine the seaside is the 
hottest place this weather. ‘All round the coast the languid 
air doth swoon.’ We are twelve miles from it here, and I dare 
not go any nearer. 


Cuar.Les MertvaLe To nis Sister Louisa. 
CAMBRIDGE, February 3, 1845. 

. . . I should not be surprised if there were to be an agita- 
tion for abolishing subscription altogether. The present very 
microscopic age seems to have a peculiar genius for tormenting 
itself with the pursuit of accuracy in trifles. The same spirit 
pervades criticism, art, science, and morals. Whatever good 
may come of it, I am certain that the price to be paid for 
purism is the loss of all freedom, boldness, and greatness of 
intellect. I-have little doubt that the age of our Reformers, 
though one of much external formality and strictness, did in 
reality allow great latitude of interpretation and action. We 
see it in our college statutes, which though vexatiously minute 
in matters of detail, were to all appearance never at all strictly 
acted upon. It seems pretty clear that the same was the case 
as regards the rubric, and that there never was a period of 
uniformity in observing the liturgy. And so I have no doubt 
that when two men like Ridley and Hooper, with such dif- 
ferent views as they had, signed the same Articles, at least 
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when they combined the signature to the Articles with that to 
the liturgy, they knew that they were declaring a general but 
not a particular agreement with each other. In the same way 
we cannot doubt that a certain breadth of interpretation has 
been exercised by different schools ever since : and accordingly 
I have no objection to make to the late proposed Test, which 
seemed to me pretty clearly to recognize this fact and take its 
stand upon it. But others, I find, will not take it in that 
simple sense: and if it is liable to misunderstanding it would 
not answer its purpose, so it is better dropped. As to the 
abolition of subscription, though it is a matter on which I am 
perfectly at my ease myself, yet there are so many people 
‘persecuted by an unenlightened conscience,’ to whom it is 
a snare, that I should have no objection to it if any one would 
just tell me how the establishment is to be carried on without 
it. Ward’s defence, that he only claims the same licence that 
other men adopt, is as miserable a falsehood as the rest of his 
proceedings ; for he knows perfectly well that a licence which 
violates the spirit of the Articles is as different from one that 
trenches on their forms, as treason is from petty larceny: 
which I think pretty well describes the relative iniquity of him 
and the Evangelicals’. 


CuarLes Mertvate To Wiii1am Bopuam Donne. 
Sr. Jonn’s, February 13, 1845. 
It was only yesterday that I received from Blakesley your 
very practical hint. It was mild compared with the uneasy 


1 (Three years have passed since graduates a new form of subscrip- 


I said plainly that in subscribing 
the Articles I renounce no one 
Roman doctrine.’ Ward’s Ideal of 
a Christian Church considered. 

At a Convocation summoned at 
Oxford for February 13, 1845, two 
resolutions were passed, one con- 
demnatory of this and similar pas- 
sages in the Ideal Church, and the 
other annulling the degrees of B.A. 
and M.A. formerly conferred upon 
the author. Buta third resolution, 
imposing for the future on all 


tion to the Articles, was withdrawn 
before the day of meeting, and a 
censure on Tract go, which was 
substituted for it, was vetoed by 
the Proctors. The proposed new 
Test contained these words: ‘Ego, 
A.B., profiteor me Articulis istis 
omnibus et singulis eo sensu sub- 
scripturum in quo eos ex animo 
credo et primitus editos esse, et nune 
mihi ab Universitate propositos tan- 
quam opinionum mearum certum 
ac indubitatum signum.,’ 
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twinges my conscience has been giving me for a long time, 
quieted only from time to time by that opinion of metaphysics, 
the Socratic argument suggesting and justifying day by day 
procrastination. After all Iam not at all sure that it is not 
your turn to write. I have little enough to say about myself, 
and less that would be satisfactory to my own vanity. Like 
Evadne, who having once been a king’s mistress disdained to 
be any one else’s wife, so I having once flirted with Roman 
history cannot so far degrade myself as to take up with the 
legitimate blandishments of any marriageable art or science. 
Still less can I enter into that British notion and connect myself 
with a hundredth or thousandth share of the affections of 
a Biographical Dictionary. Last term I made some progress 
in an introductory chapter about the Ciceronian times, in which 
I am not sure but I was trespassing on a manor of yours ; but 
the vacation intervening, and a good deal of new lecturing 
soliciting me this term, I have not yet put myself to work 
again. We have been reading the fifth book of Livy, which 
‘is very full of lecturing matter, and which has been smoothed 
much to me by Gell’s Topography and Thierry’s Ethnology, 
whatever Niebuhr and Arnold may say against the latter. 
Thierry is extravagant, but then you can always calculate the 
amount of his error by [illegible] or some such legitimate and 
constant law. Thierry reasons rightly from wrong premises 
like the madman ; but Niebuhr reasons wrongly and perversely 
whether from right premises, like the idiot, or not. 

Iam glad you have settled master Charley’s fate for him ; 
but when will you come here? Kemble is here. He surprised 
the dean of Trinity the other day by meeting him in the morn- 
ing, the dean from chapel, Kemble from combination room, 
where there had been a statutable supper the night before in 
honour of the first day of Lent or some such Protestant 
festival. 

1845 (?). 

T have just had a call from Parker’s son, who says that his 
firm are thinking of getting the U. 8S. K. to resign their copy- 
right in our triple history and to offer the authors to complete 

‘their original plans, either by continuing what they have 
written, or by beginning in a new form, I stated what I had 
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been contemplating regarding myself, and said that I had not 
yet determined about a publisher but should be open to con- 
sidering any proposal from Parker. . . . The fact is my own 
views have begun to assume a certain unity which I do not 
like to lose sight of. My first chapter explains that I am to 
write the history of the expansion of the Roman nation (of 
which I give a slight sketch to the end of the social war), and 
to trace the progress of the principle of unity throughout the 
Empire, of which the Monarchy is one embodiment, Christianity 
another, and so on. This will bring me to the reign of Con- 
stantine as my terminus, first as the era of the recognition of 
Christianity, the great leveller of distinctions of race ; secondly 
as that of the transfer of government from Rome, which sig- 
nalizes the practical death and burial of exclusive Roman ideas. 
Chapter II is to give a view of the Senatorial party, some ac- 
count of the great houses and personal sketches of the leading 
oligarchs, &c., down to the first Triumvirate. Chapter III will 
relate rapidly the proceedings of Caesar and the opposite party 
to the same date. From thence I shall begin a regular 
history. 

Now supposing Parker does not like you to overlap me, 
should you feel very much cribbed and confined by my having 
advanced my sketch so far into your original province? Could 
you make an historic unity of the History from the end of the 
Second Punic War to the death of Sulla or the first Triumvi- 
rate? I think myself there are more important epochs than 
the battle of Actium : perhaps the death of Julia is the most 
crucial point in the whole. I wish very much to see you 
engaged upon something of the kind. 


CHARLES MrrivaLe To His Motuer. 
Hore Menon: A Roms, 
Monday, September 15, 1845. 
Having parted company with my fellow-travellers', it be- 
comes my duty to descend from the altitudes of foreign travel 
to the common level of humanity in which people write letters. 
You will have heard before this of all our doings up to the time 
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we parted at Genoa. The first breeze from the Mediterranean 
which I sniffed at Milan inspired me with the determination 
not to rest till I had reached Rome, which I calculated would 
be just within the possibilities of my time and money. It may 
be hoped that this may be my last long vacation, and though 
very unwilling to pay but a hasty visit here, and not-to go on 
to Naples at all, yet on the whole I thought it best to accom- 
plish at once, however improperly, that which I have long 
considered one of the principal objects for which we poor 
mortal worms are born, a pilgrimage to this centre of created 
things. It is all wonderful, in every way, ancient and modern, 
pagan and Christian, human and divine, beyond anything 
imaginable. It has been for years the great object of my 
imagination, and I find it beyond expectation in every respect. 
The very dirt is sublime. What more can I say ? 

I came here very late on Saturday night, under every possible 
discomfort and discouragement. The passage from Genoa is 
made by two consecutive night voyages, with an interval of 
ten hours at Leghorn, in which I tore myself from the remini- 
scences of Mrs. Heath’, and ran over (by railroad) to Pisa, a most 
sweet bijou of atown and quite delightful even under a pouring 
rain. My night voyages were very prosperous as far as the 
ordinary discomforts of such things go, but somewhat incom- 
moded by the immense crowd of passengers, who were going 
mostly to an Association for the Advancement of Science at 
Naples, which seemed rather incongruous with the laziness 
and carelessness which these Italians seem generally to evince 
on all matters of the kind. Landed at Civita Vecchia, an 
old Roman port, where Trajan used to collect his navies, and 
travelled a most extraordinary line of country to Rome. It is 
a desert—not a desert of snow, nor a desert of sand, nor a desert 
of rocks, nor a desert of marshes—but a desert of hill and dale, 
wood and copse, green or rather brown fields, up and down with 


1 John WHeath, fourth son of in London. The Mrs. Heath men- 
Benjamin Heath and Rose Mary tioned above was his second wife, 
Michelet, went to Genoain 1764 at Jane Louisa Pasteur. Louisa Heath, 
the age of fifteen, and became a whomarried Dr. Drury and was the 
merchant there, and in 1798 re- mother of Mrs. J. H. Merivale, was 
turned to England and foundedthe John Heath’s youngest sister. 
mercantile house of Heath and Co. 
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the most graceful undulations, and washed by a rippling sea, 
as bright and sunny as the looking-glass against the green 
paper of my Cambridge bedroom. ‘To speak poetically, it was 
as beautiful and as melancholy as Paradise might have been 
after Adam and Eve were driven out of it. One or two large 
herds of whitey-brown cattle were to be seen, and a wretched 
‘village every ten miles; not a village of cottages and pigstyes, 
but of about six large square houses, all dead wall, plastered 
white, which might accommodate a race of giants. The land 
did not seem very good for the use of man, or vegetation to 
spring naturally and luxuriously from it, and indeed the country 
has been more or less of a desert through all known history, 
but still it does seem most extraordinary that nothing should 
be made of it. To be sure all the watercourses were perfectly 
dry, and the bridges here and there looked like boys playing 
at leapfrog. In spite of Salvator Rosa I believe it is precisely 
the kind of wilderness in which St. John preached, and in the 
winter season there is probably more than enough water for 
the object of his ministrations. 

Twelve weary hours did we wander through this desert, 
making about forty miles. Rome we entered in the dead of 
night over a road deeply cut into the hill, which reminded me 
very much of Mr. Towne’s picture’, though no St. Peter’s could 
I see till we wound under its foot. For some spiritual purpose 
undiscovered by me the Pope forbids his diligences trotting 
through the city at night, and we crept for a whole hour from 
the gate by the side of St. Peter’s, across the great Piazza, under 
the Castle of St. Angelo, over its bridge (the Tiber! the Tiber !), 
and through a number of the darkest and gloomiest streets, first 
to the Post, then to the Custom House, and it was not till two 
o'clock in the morning that I could at last reach the hotel, 
which recommends itself by the picture at the head of this 
paper. 

Such is the irony of fate, that on coming to see perhaps 
the only place in the world for which I can get up much 
enthusiasm, I find myself linked by the most casual but the 

1 Mr. Francis Towne, an Exeter left all his pictures and sketches 


artist of some repute and an old together with about £3,000 on his 
friend of Mr. Merivale, to whom he death in 1816, 
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most inextricable bonds with a young American officer, who, 
having been my companion in the diligence, thought he could 
not do better than follow my example in coming to this hotel, 
to which I had been recommended, knocks at the door together 
with me, finds that the only accommodation is in a couple of 
rooms in one apartment with a common saloon, and comes to 
be generally regarded here as my brother. He is totally un- 
informed on all subjects: the only fact in Roman history which 
I have yet discovered him to know is that mentioned by so 
equivocal an authority as Shakespeare, that Julius Caesar and 
Cassius once swam across the Tiber for a bet: from which it 
appears he had always conceived that classical river to have 
been about as broad as the Mississippi, with its whirlpools, its 
snags and sawyers, from which it is said no living body ever 
emerged. He has hardly yet recovered from the shock which 
his feelings experienced when he saw the poor little rivulet 
which has been made so much of, and which, sooth to say, is 
not more to the bodily eye than the Exe at Exe Bridge in 
a rather excited state—but it is muddy enough to compare 
with any Red River or Yellow River or Big Muddy Creek of 
them all. 

My companion, however, is a good-natured youth, and useful 
to boot in paying half the hackney-coach fares, so I make the 
best of my bargain, and we go about mostly together, I con- 
struing the Latin inscriptions to him, and answering affably his 
simple inquiries about Romulus and Remus, &c., and repaying 
myself in return with certain American quaintnesses, doubly 
quaint in such a place. 

On Sunday morning my first visit was to St. Peter’s. I stood 
lingering about before it some time, to let my mind grow as it 
were and get prepared for the interior. In one respect only 
there is some disappointment in the exterior. There being an 
ascent to it, the dome seems to sink down into the building, 
and at the point at which one naturally places oneself to 
contemplate the building in connexion with its colonnades 
extending from it on each side, appears very little above the 
roof of the facade. It must have been quite impossible to 
avoid this I should suppose, but it looks like a fault some- 
where. Upon consideration, I think I could have remedied 
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it ; at least, if I had had 150 years to work out my idea. But 
the interior is beyond all imagination, much more description. 
Everything is in due proportion, and this, I have no doubt, is 
the great secret. The objects are comparatively few. Not 
more pillars than in an ordinary church: the whole divided 
into certain distinct compartments with the most perfect sim- 
plicity of design. There are a few statues, each about fifteen 
feet high ; a few pictures, each twenty or thirty ; a few altars, 
each in a chapel as big asa church. I never saw this chaste 
subordination of the proportions so carried out in the famous 
Italian cathedrals, which are generally ornamented, like the 
Temple Church at London, with as much minute decoration 
as can possibly be crowded into them: the larger the space 
the more are its decorations multiplied, not magnified. And 
grievous accordingly was my disappointment at Milan, and the 
great church near Pavia, which are generally admired as 
miracles. JI could go on and point out throughout various 
details the example of perfect taste which St. Peter’s seems 
to me to present: such being things in which I am much 
interested and have myself much taste, whether it be good or 
bad. But enough for the present: enough to have delivered 
myself of the solemn decision that St. Peter’s (interior) is the 
one perfect model of architectural taste. Fortunately I have 
no room to make the abrupt transition from this object to the 
old Roman remains, which became my next care. I was 
happy to find more in them and about them than I had 
expected from what one generally hears of them: but give 
me a skeleton and I can easily turn it into a ghost, and hold 
some strange communication with it, though it makes no 
answer to my questionings. 

T hope to be at home again by October 5 or 6, by starting at 
the beginning of next week. A week here is an age, 


CHARLES MertvaLe To Witt1Am BopHam Donnn. 


Rome, September 18, 1845. 
My sudden and unexpected visit here must not pass without 
a letter to you while impressions are fresh. I shall not have 
time to forget them, at least during my stay, to so short a time 
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am I limited. I have been here but five days, and in as many 
more I shall be off, having just put on a fortnight to the time 
of march to which my home engagements ought to have con- 
fined me. However, a man is not likely to see Rome more 
than once in his life. I have written, and have to-write, 
various letters ; and, as I think you are likely to take more 
intelligent interest in the Romanistics of Rome than any 
other of my correspondents, I shall take this opportunity of 
making you the depository of my remarks on that head. 

First comes the Tiber, the most unchanged feature of the 
place, the first of my realizations coming in from Civita 
Vecchia in the dead of night. The river is exactly the size 
one expects, and as there is no river in Norfolk to compare 
with it, and I don’t know how far your geographical know- 
ledge extends beyond, I must leave you to your own Tiberi- 
meter, which I have no doubt isa just one. But it is a river 
of much character, lying very deep in its bed, which gives it 
a very surly, unsocial look, the banks of course untrimmed by 
quays, rugged, broken, and muddy, almost like those of a tide 
river. The stream is rapid and turbid, and seems to move 
uniformly throughout its width, throwing up no shingly beds 
here or there, but making a clean sweep within its narrow 
limits. No bad type, altogether, of the Roman character. 
I should like to execute a statue of the river-god, which should 
not be of the vulgus Flumineum. The amount of remains 
throughout the city you are well acquainted with. They 
struck me as more prominent in the uninhabited parts of 
the city than I had expected. Perhaps less so in the modern 
town. For instance, the Pantheon is overshadowed by houses 
which rise from a higher level all round: the Mausoleum of 
Augustus is built over and under in an extraordinary way: 
I can find little enough of what Piranesi gives of it. Trajan’s 
column is diminutive by the side of some churches close to it. 
No wonder he passed an edict to reduce the height of private 
houses in Rome. In order to make a space for his Forum 
he cut down the neck of hill which joined the Quirinal and 
Capitoline, and very absurdly chose that spot for his column. 
The Romans had little idea of using lofty sites to set off their 
buildings. It is just the same with the Coliseum, the Theatres 
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of Pompey and Marcellus, the Pantheon ; the Thermae built 
on the hill for air and salubrity were, I suppose, low buildings. 
One thing in reference to this struck me with much novelty ; 
which is the comparative lowness of the Capitoline, Palatine, 
and Aventine, the three central hills, which seem to be over- 
topped by the exterior circle almost in every direction. They 
lie like eggs ina nest. The walls, being built almost through- 
out along the ridges of the exterior hills, must have completely 
shut out the view, even of the Arx Tarpeia, from the country 
round. The Romans made the Capitol their national centre, 
when reflecting on the extent and majesty of their empire ; but 
the septem colles and the wall which surrounded them were the 
visible objects to which they turned. Athens was built on 
many hills, but the Acropolis was always the beacon which 
they hailed from a distance. Something may be allowed for 
the degradation. of the Capitol ; but not much, I think, as it is 
evident from the remaining substructions of the Palatine and 
Aventine that their summit was never higher than it is now. 
Of the Capitol nothing remains whatever. The Tarpeian 
rock is no doubt much lowered by accumulations below, and is 
as precipitous as need be. The Forum is heaped with rubbish 
to a depth of fifteen or twenty feet, as appears from the 
clearances that have been made round the bases of the few 
columns that remain. The extreme freshness of the ruins 
here, and of the Coliseum more especially, is very striking. 
No damp, no mould, no discolouration whatever, except a little 
more greyness than the original colour, which was reddish. 
This one ought to have been prepared for; but the deep 
blackness of Piranesi’s views had always possessed my mind 
with a different idea. The stone, when marble is not used, 
seems to have been always that they call Travertine. Why it 
is not employed now, but everything being built of a bright 
enduring yellow, I do not know. The Coliseum is in good 
preservation, the grass and weeds carefully picked out, weak 
arches filled up with brick, additional supports added in various 
parts, and making in themselves immense piles of masonry ; 
the interior levelled and gravelled, and turned by a pious 
economy into holy ground. A cross in the middle bears an 
inseription purporting to be an indulgence for two hundred 
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days to any one who kisses it; which I saw one man do, and 
then start out with his hands in his pockets and the air of one 
up to any game. 

I have been examining with great interest the imperial busts, 
of which there are large collections. Several of Julius, not much 
like each other, nor any I think very striking. Augustus, 
most beautiful and rather Greek. Tiberius has a face of great 
power, but an ill-balanced head and something of a distorted 
look. Caligula, very beautiful, not much expression. Claudius 
has two heads of rather different type; one seems to me more 
intellectual and expressive than almost any of the series; 
features rather small, and delicate underjaw and chin; a look 
of pensiyeness and dissatisfaction natural to a man who has 
undertaken the two hardest things in the world—to govern an 
empire, and to write the history of Etruria. Nero, perverse 
and infinitely conceited. The character of his bust, which is 
a very good and expressive one, is as great an outrage upon the 
customary models of taste as his actions were upon all other 
existing conventions. Galba, a thorough crabbed old soldier ; 
Otho, youthful and unexpressive, but handsome: nothing great 
could have come out of it, though one is tempted to admire and 
augur well of it. Vitellius, a great beast. Vespasian’s face is 
odd. He looks like a good-humoured camp-joker, and very 
vulgar. Titus is thoroughly vulgar; a large, coarse, flabby 
face ; compression and resoluteness about the mouth too—but 
what a falling off from the Julian family. The bust of 
Domitian is youthful, and he looks a promising young man, 
rather handsome, but without expression. Then comes Nerva, 
a thorough English gentleman and Governor-General; just 
such a bust as Chantrey sends to India to put up in a Viceregal 
residence. Trajan no doubt you know. Of all the Roman 
heads the most interesting. The head small, and infinitely 
condensed ; the expression one of almost painful compression, 
as of a man having absolute power and resolutely restraining 
his passions. At the same time there is something pensive and 
deprecatory about it, as much as to say, Who is equal to such 
a task as mine? A colossal bust of him with a crown of oak 
leaves (which I think must have given a hint for Canova’s 
Napoleon) strikes me as the very finest head I ever saw. 
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Enough. “I have tried to impress on my memory those that 
follow down to Severus and Caracalla: but I think none of them 
are very interesting. There is no mistaking Aurelius. His 
busts and statues being extremely numerous—indeed for a 
philosopher he seems to have been uncommonly vain of his 
person—but they are not prepossessing, nor do they give one 
any idea beyond that of a handsome man. Hadrian is the first 
who had himself represented at full length naked. Is not it 
like him? There are moreover immense ranges of unknown 
busts. They show much greater and more distinct variety of 
face than one expects. The aquiline nose is comparatively 
rare; more so, I think, than in our own country. The most 
common type seeming to be a low bridge, high centre, descent, 
and another rise to the tip of the nose, as I think in Cicero. 
The squareness of forehead is not quite so common as I should 
have expected. Many faces are long and thin; very few are 
handsome. Comparing these busts with the present race, 
I think there is much similarity. The existing generation 
can hardly be much more mixed than those of the Antonines, 
and Severus, and Constantine, to which probably these monu- 
ments belong. 

Being so near the end of my sheet, I cannot enter upon 
any new matter, and so abruptly take my leave, subscribing 
myself 

Yours very sincerely, 


C. MertIva.e. 


CuarLes MERIVALE To nIs Aunt, Mrs. Mater. 


Rome, September 19, 1845. 

I cannot let this week in Rome pass without commemorating 
it by a letter to you... . The more one sees, the more one 
feels how inexhaustible a place it is, I feel it quite a relief to 
have comparatively little acquaintance with its middle age 
history, and no very overweening interest in the art of paint- 
ing. Otherwise the history of the five and twenty families 
whose enormous palaces encumber the soil, and the examination 
of the thousands of pictures that adorn them, would be a 
month’s labour of love. As itis I have Christian Rome, Imperial 
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Rome, Republican Rome, and Aboriginal Rome to dive into. 
Which I should haye set about first might have remained to 
this moment undecided ; but, having arrived late on Saturday 
night, my Sunday feelings carried it next morning in favour 
of St. Peter’s. I was dreadfully afraid of being disappointed 
after all the great expectations I had formed: but never was 
I more fully and over abundantly satisfied. Not only is the 
size as extraordinary as is represented, but the perfect taste of 
the interior leaves nothing to find fault with. The propor- 
tions and decorations seem in every respect faultless. In either 
one or the other, generally in both, the great cathedrals of Italy 
are strikingly defective. Milan and Pavia are overloaded with 
decoration ; and Pisa, more beautiful than either of them, is 
utterly shapeless. But St. Peter’s, with gold enough to furnish 
forth a Belshazzar’s Palace & la Martin, and colour enough to 
paint an Italian sunset, is not in the least overdone, so immense 
is the size and so perfectly is the decoration kept under by the 
simplicity of the great masses of architecture which form 
the framework of the building. 

The plan is much the same in the small members of its 
several parts as an ordinary church, such as the many beautiful 
ordinary churches with which the city abounds. One can 
fancy the architects being accustomed to enter these churches 
with magnifying spectacles, and so familiarize themselves with 
the effect they successively contemplated through 150 years. 
What a succession of extraordinary men they must have been 
to have retained this gigantic plan with all its harmony in 
their heads through their lives, each inheriting it from his 
predecessor, and following it out with the same reverential 
devotion. For great as were the alterations introduced by 
some of them, they were more in the disposition of the parts 
than in their subordination to the general effect. It is very 
remarkable to trace how the spirit of proportion has been kept 
up in succession by a sort of tradition through a series of ages 
at Rome. In the ruins of the enormous baths or Thermae of 
the Emperor Antoninus still remaining with the shell entire, 
I find the earliest trace of the idea of the Christian church ; 
that is, the great central vista which we call the nave of a 
church, and the subordinate vistas at the sides, which we 
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denominate aisles. In the Thermae these several parts were 
devoted to various purposes, but they were kept in graceful 
proportion to each other. 

The next specimen is in the Basilica of Constantine, also in 
sufficient preservation to discern the original plan. In the 
Basilica a new effect was introduced by throwing these aisles 
into the general view of the interior. (The Thermae are very 
much larger than St. Peter’s, the Basilica nearly as large.) It 
thus became one immense hall in three compartments, and was 
used, I suppose, for a place of public resort, like a modern 
Exchange or Hotel de Ville. Then we have several Basilicas 
of smaller size, which in the early ages of the establishment of 
Christian worship were turned into churches, The originals 
have, I believe, in all these cases been destroyed, or nearly so, 
several times over; but they have been rebuilt, mostly on the 
same foundations, and have become the regular type after 
which the great Christian temples have been built throughout 
the world, whether in Grecian or Gothic architecture. Thus 
St. Peter’s is the true natural successor of this series of buildings, 
and as long as it lasts it seems impossible to imagine that any 
other plan can permanently prevail in architecture devoted to 
similar purposes. 

Among the Roman antiquities, the Coliseum of course 
stands foremost. The present Pope has devoted himself most 
meritoriously to preserving the remains of this structure, and 
has built immense masses to keep it together and support it 
wherever it threatened to fall. Indeed, at the rate at which 
he is going on, supplying with plain but not inelegant brick- 
work the most glaring gaps, I should not wonder if another 
century were to see the whole shell restored. It is an immense 
eye-filling pile, but so enormous were the imperial structures, 
of which we may judge from existing ruins, that it excited 
very little astonishment in its own generation. Till I came 
here I never could understand why so little is said of it in 
ancient authorities. Now I see that it occupies but a very 
small space in the area which was laid out for a palace by the 
Emperor Nero, Great part of this palace was actually built, 
and must have been ten times the size of the Coliseum. 
A part was pulled down by the dynasty which succeeded, who 
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took this among other means to make their usurpation popular. 
If Queen Victoria had been an usurper she would doubtless have 
turned Buckingham Palace into a National Gallery, just as 
Louis Philippe has done with Versailles, There are some fine 
remains of an amphitheatre, built by Augustus, the greatest of 
all usurpers, who abode himself in a modest little palace, 
of which some quiet little rooms still exist, into which 
I penetrated this morning. Sweet are the uses of Hlegitimacy ! 

Two days ago I drove out over ten miles of the Campagna 
to the Alban Mount—a very famous place in Roman history— 
being a lofty cone rising between two deep-set lakes, evidently 
old volcanic craters. The scenery about them is charming. 
But the great charm is the view of Rome, and the Campagna, 
and the sea, and the Sabine hills, the scene of all Roman history 
for the first three hundred years. Unfortunately the day was 
hazy, dim with excess of light, for it was a blazing day, as the 
whole week has been, so that I could not see half that I should 
have seen. But I saw enough to carry away impressions that 
can never fade. The Campagna, without a house or a rood of 
cultivated land, bristles with little jutting fragments of walls 
and towers; many have Roman names, most are nameless and 
belong probably to each successive generation for some two or 
three thousand years, Latin, Roman, Gothic, Norman, and 
Christian in inextricable confusion. But the sides of the 
hills are covered with innumerable sparkling white tenements, 
frequented by nobility and gentry at the present day. Albano 
itself is a sort of Harrow or Hampstead, crowded with cockney 
Romans, of all ages and sexes, holiday-making in the summer. 
I can fancy it looking just as it did in the Roman time, when 
it was the most fashionable summer resort—and many villas of 
the nobility are just what the villas of Pompey and Maecenas and 
Adrian and Domitian might have been. 

I wish much I could spare a day for Tivoli; but I must be 
content with the distant view I had of it. It is extraordimary 
how near and clear objects look in this atmosphere. I could 
not have believed it was ten miles from me. And such sunsets 
have I seen! And the brilliancy reflected back to the sky 
from the sea under the steady sunlight was a thing not to be 
forgotten. 


Letters 
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Altogether you may suppose I have been more delighted than 
in any week of my past existence. I hope to return post-haste 
in a day or two, just giving a day and a half to Florence. 


Rey. Henry Atrorp To CHARLES MERIVALE. 


Wymeswo1p, November 24, 1846. 


I want to make a proposal to you which I hardly know how 
you will receive. It is no less than to be associated with me in 
editing the Greek Testament. You will plead, I know, un- 
congeniality of pursuits, &c., but I really do think this is not 
the case half so much as might appear at first sight. The 
edition will be just twice as good for your having a hand in 
it. You will just fill up my deficiencies and correct my possible 
imprudences. I would take all the heavy work if you lked, 
and you should only have the pleasanter parts to work at. Do 
think seriously of it, for it might be a good and a nice thing 
for us both. I should look forward with great pleasure to 
literary work with you’.... 


CHARLES MERIVALE To WiLLIAM BopHAam Donne. 
CaMBRIDGE, December 14, 1846. 


. .. There will be several of our London and country 
friends congregated here about the end of the week to whom 
I propose not to be inhospitable on Saturday next. Cannot 
you come over and dine? Rooms may be got in college with 
due notice, I have no doubt. We shall have one or two merry 
meetings, though you and I cannot come in for the great 
festivity at Trinity. I shall hope to drink one glass with you 
in private on the accomplishment of my Vol. I, the sands of 
which are now running out very quickly. I shall want to take 
some counsel thereabout. .. . 


* Merivale declined this pro- 
posal, being already at work on his 
History of the Romans. Writing to 


found of the fact of the “Greek 
Testament ” having been originally 
talked of between us with a view to 


Mrs. Alford in 1871, after the death 
of her husband, he said; ‘I could 
wish that some record could be 


a joint publication, and I think 
suggested in the first instance by 
myself.’ 
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Sr. Joun’s, January 30, 1847. 


I write magnanimously to signalize to you my discomfiture 
in Albemarle Street, Murray having duly signified to me that 
he cannot undertake the publication of my History. Really it 
is not unreasonable that he should shrink from the responsibility 
of an undertaking of such indefinite extent on the view of a 
single volume. I thinkI shall keep quiet till I have a second 
ready, and perhaps I may then have a better chance. . . 


Cuarues MERIVALE To His Sister Louisa. 


CampBriper, July 7, 1847. 

I am happy to say that we have just finished our labours 
here’, for the details of which I refer you to my description 
of the queen’s visit three years ago, and the reporter to the 
Times. 

I do not think I have added to my stock of ideas: one 
presentation to Her Majesty is as like another as two peas. 
To-day we finished with a féte in the college gardens, which 
indeed is not yet quite over: the expiring strains of Jullien’s 
band are directing the steps of the last polka in the great tent 
before my window while I write. I made my nearest approach 
to royalty as one of the committee of the féte, whose duty it 
- was to usher the queen and her suite through the walks to her 
tent. We met her in the hall of Trinity, and led her, or rather 
she led us, into the walks, across our new bridge to St. John’s, 
round our walks and back to her tent, which was just in front 
of Trinity library. There she déjeunéd with her suite, to the 
great satisfaction of her subjects, who crowded all round to see 
how she sipped her tea... . 

“God Save the Queen’ is just over, and the shadows are 
descending. The next installation will be witnessed probably 
by my grandchildren, who will tell of it to their absent sisters 
by a ring of their fireplace bell. A few frightful old hags will 
prose to the aristocracy of the twentieth century of how they ate 
and drank and rose up to play at the installation of His Royal 
Highness our Chancellor. 


1 Installation of the Prince Consort as Chancellor of the University. 
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CampringE, November 2, 1847. 


I have written a few lines to Herman to congratulate him on 
the appointment’. . . . Of all possible appointments it seems 
to me the one which suits Herman best, morally and intellectu- 
ally. Next to an office in my own profession, it affords more 
scope than any other for doing good in one’s generation ; 
thereby offering a marked contrast to the profession he has 
abandoned... . 


CAMBRIDGE, November 30, 1847. 

I went up to town on Saturday to see Herman play at 
Tincorland, but I was too late to look for him in his office in 
Downing Street. I slept that night in Westbourne Terrace, 
and stayed Sunday, and had a great deal of talk with him 
about his affairs. He seems to take the greatest interest in 
them, and has already before him various questions of great 
importance, all quite in his line. . . . The only complaint he 
has to make is the greater restraint under which he is laid by 
official etiquette, and the state of representation in which he is 
obliged to live, so different from the independence, degenerating 
into licence, of the lawyers. Indeed the Colonial Office is a 
good deal like a college. The secretary is the master, and the 
under secretary the head tutor, having to see that all goes right 
and that the subs do their work. Of course there is there, as 
with us, a deal of intrigue and jealousy going on in an under- 
current; and my only fear is of Herman’s simplicity of 
character being spoilt or imposed upon. I have found myself 
quite unable to contend with the pettinesses of people about 
me in this respect, since I have risen to a more responsible 
place in college, and am burning for the independence of 
a living, just as he regrets that of the lawyer’s chambers. 
However after all there is a servitude to attorneys, and a 
servitude to parishioners and lady visitors, and I believe there 


is no such thing as independence to be found out of the 
desert. ... 


* Herman was appointed Assist- to Permanent Under Secretary) by 
ant Under Secretary forthe Colonies | Lord Grey. 
(changed a few months afterwards 


LAWFORD, 1848-1869 : 


CHARLES Mertvate to Wit1t1aAmM BopHam Donne. 


Sr. Joun’s, February 17, 1848. 

I am not destined to rot at Great Snoring. On the contrary, 
I have had the offer of, and accepted, Lawford, a parish near 
Manningtree, in Essex, on the railway between Ipswich and 
Colchester: not very far, therefore, from Bury. If you have 
a friend and fellow-historian grapple him to your heart with 
links of steel, i.e. rails of iron. You will find Lawford, when 
you pay me an early visit, a very pretty and pleasant place ; 
and being so accessible from London, it has a great advantage 
over most of our livings. I shall not be able to get away from 
this place till the end of May, and meanwhile I shall be in so 
much confusion that I cannot contemplate having much leisure 
time for history. However, not being discouraged by the 
bibliopoles, I look forward to persevering in my career, and 
my parish will not be so large or full of work as to occupy my 
time to the exclusion of my immortal interests *. 

There is a strong idea that Phirlwall is to be the Arch- 
bishop. If so, I shall expect a history of Rome to elevate me 
to an archdeaconry. 


Cartes Merivate To His Sister Lovisa. 
LawrorD, July 3, 1848. 
. . . I think when I get more into the way of things I shall 
have several evenings in the week for writing and reading. 
At present sermon-writing is an eating sore—but I suppose 


1 The population of Lawford, in- The living was worth about £800 
cluding hamlets, was about goo, a year. 
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that will mend itself. I have a good deal to do in looking 
after the sick and old, and many I have not yet seen, the 
weather having been much in my way. I find it a new world 
and rather an interesting one. There is much that is painful 
in it; but there is much to do one good, and I have learnt 
already to feel very moderate sympathy for such ailments as 
most of us have had to complain of. The extraordinary thing 
is the utter want of employment for the thoughts that the poor 
have in sickness—some can’t read, or if they can, have no 
books—if they can’t, nobody can or will read to them, nor can 
they understand anything but psalms and prayers. I have got 
one girl who has been bedridden for some years, and has 
nothing to feed upon but the recollection of a few hymns and 
my occasionally reading a chapter to her. She is not very 
happy, certainly—but still she rubs through the day. 


Lawrorp, July 20, 1848. 

. . . I find that I shall have no lack of time at my disposal 
here, when I am able to get into a more methodical way than 
I can at present with the house in such confusion, and the 
workmen stunning us all day and half the night long. 

We are just entering upon our dinner visits. Mrs. Cox’ 
entertained us yesterday with a small party, at which she 
relaxed from the excessive melancholy which she has put on 
since she came here, and now I hope she will humanize 
a little. To-day we go to the Somers Smiths at the Rectory, 
Little Bentley. He is about the cream of our clerical society 
—a middle-aged man with a youthful and ladylike wife, 
a good house, and bookish looking. To-morrow to Lady Mor- 
ton’s to meet some Ipswich people. On Monday to another 
clerical neighbour at Great Bromley. The clergy are almost 
all well off, with large houses and livings, mostly elderly men 
with young wives... 


* During the first two years at Mrs. Cox lived in one of them, 
Lawford, until his marriagein 1850, Lawford Place as it was called. She 
Merivale generally had one or two was a widow lady, clever and cul- 
of his sisters staying with him. tivated, but of unequal spirits and 
There were two large houses in rather melancholy temperament. 
the village besides Lawford Hall. 
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Give me some hints for a chapter on the physical and moral 
character of Italy, after the manner of Michelet’s description of 
France—Do you know it? There are the alluvial zone of the 
north and the volcanic zone of the centre—how shall I charac- 
terize in one word the south? These will have their moral 
distinctions; the industrial and civilizable character of the 
north, manifest in ancient times as well as modern: the 
influence of the Gaulish character there from very early times ; 
on the other hand, the superstition, isolation, simplicity, ferocity 
of the middle mountain country, the birthplace of the Etruscan 
and Sabine religions, and the nurse of Romanism. The south 
with its interior inaccessible and untamed, its coasts successively 
conquered by Greeks, Saracens, Normans. Unnatural contrast 
of barbarism of the mountains and effeminate civilization of the 
cities, ancient as well as modern. Never been in a healthy 
state. The Alps and Apennines like a great dragon, its head 
coiled up at Istria, the fork of its tail in Sicily. 

Have you anything more to suggest ? 


LawForD, September 19, 1848. 

. . . Thank you for your extract from Dumas. You need 
not be apprehensive about my expatiating too much on the 
subject in question, which will only come in for a few inci- 
dental touches. It will be a sort of leave-taking of Italy at the 
point where Roman history becomes European, and Gaul, not 
to mention Syria and Africa, begin to be the prime movers in 
Roman revolutions. So that Italy may be made a point to 
start from in contrasting the east and west, and the character 
of the influence they exerted on subsequent history. .. . 


Cuartes MerivaLe To His Sister Fanyy. 
Lawrorp, November 14, 1848. 
... Mrs. Rowley has just been calling upon you. The 
people here cannot realize your absence ; they consider you 
as completely rooted in the place. However, at present you 
are certainly better away. Endless hammering makes the 
heart sick. Yorke the carpenter is quite a phenomenon. 
I should not have thought it possible for any man to have 


1 Frances Angel, second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Merivale. 
R 
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been so assiduously occupied so long and have done so 
little... . 

I have been reading Jane Eyre; so have Mr. Ambrose and 
Captain Cocker, and it makes our old bachelor bones rattle’. 
Ambrose takes it very seriously. I have a theory that it is 
written by (the poetess). It is by a woman, because 
the men’s faces are described so intensely—by a young woman, 
and not a very refined one, from a certain want of acquired 
delicacy—by a governess, for the governess scenes are the 
most naturally and easily written—by an acquaintance of 
Mr. Thackeray’s, for it is dedicated (the third edition) to him. 
He is, besides, exactly the figure, and in some respects the 
character she describes. It is a most extraordinary production 
for her. If I had her poem I have no doubt I could find more 
evidence. ... 





Cuarites MprivaLe to His Sister Lovisa. 


LAwForD, January 9, 1849. 


I think yours is the last birthday in the series that I 
recollect, and I may this day hail your advent to the regions of 
middle age with which I have myself been so long familiar. 
I can only hope that you may continue through many more 
years to be as precious to us as you are now, as guide, 
philosopher, and friend both to your seniors and juniors. . . 

I hope you have got Macaulay. I read Mrs. Cox’s copy, and 
have been excessively interested, though disposed to quarrel 
with him on many points. The style is strange for what one 
would call history. The second volume ends with a long moral 
to show how much better our Revolution was than those of the 
continent in 1848, Certainly, if there is any difference between 
history and pamphleteering, Macaulay has not hit it. . . . 


1 Mr. Ambrose, an attorney ofthe Captain Cocker, his cousin, lived 
old school, the friend and adviser ' in a small cottage on the hill 
of half the country side, a good just opposite Lawford Rectory. In 
lawyer and polished gentleman, his youth he had joined the ex- 
portly and dignified, with white pedition to Spain under Sir de Lacy 
hair and kindly, humorous face. Evans. 
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Cartes MertvaLe to Rey. Wituiam Herwortu Tuompson. 


Lawrorp, June 1 (1849). 

I have been much grieved to hear of your infirmities, which 
from the last account seem to have been much more serious 
than I had supposed from earlier information. But my in- 
formant says that you are decidedly mending, and, I suppose, 
ifa man must be ill, it is better it should come off in term-time 
and leave him to enjoy himself in vacation. 

I took to my bed for a fortnight in the winter. One must 
not be singular when one comes to live in human society, and 
robust health is an anomaly and exception not to be coun- 
tenanced after leaving college. I had a delirious vision of the 
Roman Forum in the time of Domitian, which quite compen- 
sated me for the disagreeables of the situation. 

I suppose you lead an easy life of it at Cambridge since 
Christie has gone off to sting the mosquitoes. I have not heard 
a whisper of University reform, and judging from the Cambridge 
Chronicle, which I suffer under weekly, you have relapsed into 
astate of torpid indifference to all improvement. Is it possible 
that Smith’s absence should have dammed up so completely the 
stream of original correspondence ? 

I am alone here at present, after having had visitors with me 
most of the spring. I shall be in town partly this month and 
shall hope to see you. I have not smoked a cigar these twelve 
months ; at least not here. The victory is too complete to be 
meritorious. A more painful struggle would have given more 
zest to my triumph. If I had known the habit would so 
readily be conquered, I should nevtr have thought it worth 
while to conjure it. When do you intend to give it up? 

Shall you be well enough to be at the Apostles? Whata 
mercy it is the Record has not found us out in that too. 


Cuartes Merivate to Witi1sm Bopuam Donne. 
LawrorD, June 12 (1849) ? 

I was from home when your kind invitation came, and 
I shall be away again next week. I have been away more 
than once lately, so that I do not think I can promise myself 
any such holiday as you propose. I wish, on the other hand, 

R2 
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that I could tempt you to come here, which I am afraid you 
will think unreasonable: at least, I have only the novelty of 
the thing with which to recommend it. I suppose Blakesley 
will be coming my way on his return from Bury. Why should 
you not join him in a foray upon the East Saxons? I believe 
that this was formerly an important military position com- 
manding the first ford of the Stour, and that Lawford Hall was 
once a castle. I have one house in my parish just over the 
river, which I conjecture was an émite(xicpa against the south 
folk, from which I infer that we were mostly the wolves and 
you the lambs in the quarrels of those days. Lawford was 
a manor of King Harold. I suppose it had been kept a crown 
property by the old East Saxon kings on account of its position, 
and so became part of the royal demesnes when the whole 
country was united. 

Be that as it may, it is reasonable to conjecture that the hope 
of getting this very pretty place for his own was one of the 
chief inducements to William’s conquest of England. From 
that time to the present we do not figure much in history. 
Sir Simon D’Ewes came courting to a lady at Lawford Hall; 
and old paymaster Rigby built a dining room in the parish to 
entertain his London friends whilst his great house at Mistley 
was erecting. So much for our historical antiquities. 

I have put my MS. in Longman’s hands. I think, if he 
encourages, to bring out History ae Rome under the Emperors— 
book i, Julius Caesar. 

I am going to fight the battle of Pharsalia on June 18. 


CHARLES MERIVALE To nis Sister Rose}. 


LawrorD, July 6 (1849.) 

. Iam going to give a dinner on Saturday, on the occasion 
of ae Pollock and his wife coming here*. The party are to 
be Mrs. Green*, Mrs, Cox, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Nunn, Mr. 
Ambrose, and Mr. Puckle. The Somers Smiths and Mr. Gurdon 
were asked and could not come... . 


* Rose Mary, fourth daughter and ? Sir Frederick Pollock. 
ninth child of Mr. and Mrs. Meri- 3 Mrs. Green lived at Lawford 
vale, Hall, the Nunns at Lawford House. 
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Another bit of news I have for you is that Longman has 
agreed to publish my history ; but I have about half a second 
volume to write still. He is to take the risk and divide the 
profits, which is as much as can be expected. 


CHARLES MERIVALE To WILLIAM BopHam Donne. 


LawFrorp, February 2, 1850. 

Your corrections have been throughout most invaluable to 
me. My eyes have been uncommonly opened by seeing myself 
in print, and I have, reckless of expense, made much more 
sweeping alterations in some of the latter sheets than you have 
suggested. In some cases, where I had sent the proofs back 
before your remarks came to hand, I have availed myself of 
them in the revise. JI hope you received the last strike-off. 
At least you must take care not to quote from the revise if you 
have occasion to do so in your review. 

It is a melancholy evidence of the weakness of human nature 
one gets from observing how the same word or turn of phrase, 
generally the worst, recurs over and over again in one’s com- 
position. I have taken your hint, and look out carefully to 
correct such things. I think you are too severe on what I see 
is a common idiom with me, i.e. beginning a sentence with 
‘It was... that.’ I retrench it in many cases, but I think 
it is a good English idiom, and sometimes emphatic. Individuals 
I give up entirely ; instance I believe is allowable ; but distance 
being in the same sentence, I alter it with satisfaction, Don’t 
spare the rod if you still condescend to wield it. I hope 
vol. ii will be more sedulously castigated before it reaches the 
printers. 

Your character of Vipan reads like a fragment from a ‘ His- 
tory of the Nineteenth Century.’ I hope you may have the 
opportunity of bringing out some of his remains, in which I have 
no doubt there must be much suggestive at least, if not com- 
plete. I do not hold much with the Taylorian philosopher— 
‘The world knows nothing of its greatest men’.’ I rather 
think there is no greatness so great as that which makes itself 
available. But perhaps I am too much imbued with the 


1 Philip Van Artevelde, Act i. sc. T. 
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maxims of the college tutor and the philosophy of the Senate 
House. 


[In March, 1850, Charles Merivale became engaged to J udith 
Mary Sophia, youngest daughter of Mr. George Frere, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn and Twyford |House, Bishops Stortford. He wrote 
to his sister Louisa on 28th to announce the happy event. | 

‘While I was reading your sentiments on the Gorham case, 

you were hearing mine on the great Judith decision, and 
I daresay both of us thought the latter the more interesting 
of the two. ... I think you ought to know that your new 
sister is a person of very strong feelings, and that providence 
has thoroughly tried and proved them, for the satisfaction of 
her future husband. In short, you must not be deceived by 
her quiet, easy, good-natured exterior: take my word for it, 
she has the heart and soul of a heroine, and will be an atlas 
for me to lean upon.’ 
_ [The marriage, which was to have taken place in May, was 
delayed, by the illness and death of Mrs. Frere, until July 2, 
when it was performed very quietly in the Church of St. Giles’- 
in-the-Fields, London, and after a short honeymoon spent at 
the Wish Cottage, Eastbourne, Merivale took his wife to 
Barton Place to make, or rather to renew, acquaintance with 
Mrs. Merivale and her daughters. | 


Cuartes MerivaLe to unis Sister Louisa. 


LAwForD, April 28, 1850. 

I am glad that you have made up your mind to have done 
with Dr. Seymour’s system’. I only wish it had been more 
successful ; but there is nothing more vexatious than persisting 
in a delusive faith after the faith has departed. We must 
make up our minds to trust to the restorative powers of nature, 


1 Louisa’s health had been a good 
deal shaken by the loss of her 
brothers Reginald and Alexander in 
1841, and afterwards by the shock 
of her father’s sudden death. A bad 
typhoid fever in 1847 also left evil 
effects, from which she never quite 
recovered, She threw herself with 


ardour into literary work, and her 
diaries and letters show the eager, 
almost passionate, interest she took 
in the religious questions and poli- 
tical events of the day. Her health 
finally gave way in 1876, and the 
last years of her life were clouded 
by long and distressing illness. 
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the best, I trust, of physicians, where there is so much of the 
stamina and raw material of health as I still believe there is 
in your constitution. And if after all providence should please 
to try you by some more years of invalidism, you have, I know, 
more resources than most people, both in your own mind and 
in the warm affection of your family. 

I am vexed at the indefiniteness of my own prospects. . 
Our plan will probably be to make Barton Place part of our 
excursion, so that you are likely to make acquaintance with 
Judith as soon, or sooner, than you would otherwise have 
gone... 5 

If you see more of the reviews than I do you must let me 
know what is said about my book. Donne has got an article 
for the next Edinburgh, and also I believe for the impending 
Fraser. He is also about to write a third for the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for June. I shall be like Pluto and his dog 
Cerberus. 


Cuartes Merrivate to Miss Jupiru M. S. Frere. 
LawForp, May 3, 1850. 

Your letter this morning was full of interest to me, from the 
way in which it opens your mind to me on subjects upon which 
we shall have much to say to each other hereafter. I do not 
at all wonder, with the views in which you have been brought 
up, at the horror you have for poor Dr. Arnold ; at the same 
time I must not hesitate to avow, not only my regard for him, 
but my conviction that a great part of my habits of thought 
and religious sentiment is built up upon his teaching. It may 
very well be that you may be acquainted with persons whose 
convictions having been grounded on feeling and authority, 
being once induced to enter with him om speculative inquiry, 
have found difficulties which they did not know of before, and 
have attributed them to his teaching. But on the other hand, 
cannot you imagine that there may be many whose own habits 
and education have impelled them irresistibly to inquire into 
the grounds of their faith, and who have been much strength- 
ened and encouraged by the example of so fearless and candid 
and acute an inquirer? I am very certain in my own mind 
that the faith of hundreds and thousands has been saved from 


r 
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shipwreck by such teachers as Arnold and Coleridge and a few 
more. My own obligations to them are greater than I can 
express. At the same time I have no wish to imbue you with 
their opinions. I believe the teaching to which you have been 
accustomed is best suited to your character, and we shall not 
differ upon any subject which I consider essential for a holy 
life. 

About ’s opinions, I think in the volume I gave you 
he rather avoids doctrinal points. He is not a steady man in 
those matters; and having some years ago been carried to 
considerable lengths on the High Church side of the question, 
he is, I think, now undergoing a reaction on the subject of 
ministerial authority. I fancy he would agree with me that 
the Church of England is very moderate in her claims on that 
point, and at least allows her children considerable latitude in 
interpreting the passages of Scripture which bear upon it. 

I have long abstained from all controversy on these subjects, 
not feeling that I have any talent for polemical discussion, and 
being convinced that differences of opinion upon them are 
generally grounded upon radical differences of thought and 
mental constitution, so that it is hardly possible to come to 
a clear understanding with one’s opponent without going back 
to first principles. But my convictions have not been formed 
lightly, or without a thorough persuasion of their general 
soundness, founded upon much thought, some discussion, and 
not a little reading. I trust we are both travelling the same 
road, though we have stumbled into different ruts. 





LawrorD, May 29, 1850 

I think on the whole it is very desirable that such men as 
Mr. D. should take themselves off. They have done, and are 
doing, us immense harm. At the same time I am inclined to 
think that some of our own friends are more inconsistent than 
he: such men as shrink from joining Rome—not on the broad 
Protestant plea that religion is an affair between man and his 
creator, and cannot admit of human authority or mediation to 
be interposed—but chiefly because on one or two points, such 
as the bodily presence, purgatory, invocation of saints, &¢., the 
Church of Rome has presumed to define strictly and dogmatic- 
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ally what Scripture and the early Church have left in some 
degree open questions. 

It seems to me that this is precisely what some people want 
to make our Church do respecting baptism, and that our refusing 
to admit of any latitude of interpretation regarding the one 
sacrament:is exceedingly like the intolerant dogmatism of the 
Romanists: regarding the other. As to the Eucharist, our 
Church does notoriously avoid definition, and leaves its children 
free to put widely different interpretations upon the meaning 
of Scripture. Practically, she has hitherto allowed the same 
as to baptism, and after reading *s very ingenious sermons 
I am still utterly unconvinced of the charity or the piety of the 
view he maintains. Though agreeing with him, I believe, as 
to doctrine, I would no more insist upon my neighbour taking 
the same view of it than I would make identity of sentiment 
regarding the nature or the virtue of the eucharistic elements 
a test of Church of Englandism. 





CHARLES MerivaLe to Wiii1am BopuAm Donne. 
LawForp, June 8, 1850. 

I was in London this week, and took the opportunity to read 
your article in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for which I sincerely 
thank you. It will do me good service. I see Fraser has put 
you off. I have not inquired yet about the sale, but is it not 
fame to be translated into Latin prose by 120 Trinity fresh- 
men ? 

Pollock and wife are coming here on the 2oth for a few 
days, and I have asked Fitzgerald’ to come over and meet 
them. Could not you do the same? SBy-the-by, they bring 
a servant and child, so I am not quite sure whether I could 
lodge both you and Fitzgerald simultaneously ; but let me know 
how you are disposed, and give me at least a morning. 


Cuartes Merivate To uis Sister Lovisa. 
LawrForD, January 26, 1851. 
. . 1 shall have some pertinent remarks on the conquests 
of language by-and-by. I fancy nothing is more irregular 


1 Edward Fitzgerald, translator of Omar Khayyam. 
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than this conquering strength of language. Some seem to have 
it more than others—some more at one time than another—the 
same race resists at one time and gives way at another. I am 
now about the Hellenistic conquest of the Jews—rather a delicate 
subject—and nothing is more striking than the easy subjugation 
of the Hebrew language by the Greek. When St. Paul addressed 
the mob at Jerusalem (Acts xxii), they expected him to speak 
in Greek, and were fully prepared to listen to him ; only, when 
they found him talk their own pseudo-Hebrew language, they 
held the more silence. There are several facts to corroborate 
this evidence of the Jews’ familiarity with Greek. 

Now there had been no real Greek conquest of Judaea; 
nothing more than the short reign of a Syrian dynasty and the 
influence of neighbouring manners; very little of literary 
influence, for I don’t suppose many Jews read the Greek 
literature—St. Paul did to be sure. I believe the dispersed 
Jews have never kept up any national language in the countries 
where they sojourn, always giving in to the language of the 
country. On the other hand, Greek has nowhere maintained 
itself against the cognate Arabic. Latin has been the most 
conquering of languages. In Dacia, where the Romans had 
a very precarious existence for only 150 years, they talk ‘ Latin 
prose’ to this day. On the other hand, Latin is lost in Africa, 
where Cyprian and Tertullian talked and preached it to the 
mob, and in England, where it must have been as universal as 
in France or Spain. I should imagine that the existence of 
slavery, and the absence of a lower class (for the slaves must 
have learned their master’s language), may account in some 
degree for the rapidity of these conquests of language. But 
were there any slaves in Palestine ? 


Lawrorp, Sepiember 5, 1851. 

The weary work of revising must be my excuse for my long 
delay in answering your letters. I have just now sent off my 
MS. to Longman, after two months’ assiduous re-writing, and 
having brought the volume to a much more satisfactory state 
in point of completeness than the last, which had to be re- 
touched, and in some places almost re-written in going through 
the press, involving a considerable deduction from profits. 
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I cut out as much as five pages from vol. i, and added as much 
more to vol. iiin the printing. I am of course very wearied 
and rather nervous. I have compressed and sharpened the 
style till I fear it will read stiff. It will be much more of 
a style, whether for good or for evil. There is an immense 
amount of incident in the volume—battles, murders, and 
-Massacres without end ; two or three whole length characters, 
&¢c. But when the reader has been carried in a breathless 
state down the revolutionary torrent through eight or nine 
chapters, he finds himself on the bosom of a quiet, open lake, 
and there is left to take his rest for the last hundred pages, 
calmly surveying the objects on the bank, which turn out to be 
the features of the imperial administrative system. . . . 


CuartEes MerIvaALEe To uIs Sister-In-Law Mrs. J. E. Frere'. 
LAwForpD, December, 1851. 


I was much pleased with your kind present of two swan 
quills, and have been trying to write an impromptu upon them 
ever since, but have unfortunately got entangled in an imperfect 
analogy between the geese which saved Rome and the swans 
which are destined to restore it. I must leave it to your 
poetical powers, and say in plain prose that the pens are 
excellent, and I have been writing, as the Romans used to 
say, currente calamo, both last night and this morning, which 
may account for the nib not being now quite as sharp as 
it was. 


1 Anne Frere had married in 1846 
her cousin John Edward Frere, 
Captain in the Royal Navy. He 
was the fourth son of Edward Frere 
of Clydach in Brecknock, who built 
the great iron-works there, and 
brother of Sir Bartle Frere. He 
was himself for nearly twenty years 
engaged in active service, sometimes 
against the pirates in the Mediter- 
ranean, sometimes in boat service 
off the coast of Syria, or in the 
Pacific Ocean. In 1854 he served 
as commander of the Bellerophon in 


the Black Sea, and was entrusted 
with the duty of landing the Eng- 
lish and French troops at Varna— ~ 
a difficult operation, for the success- 
ful conduct of which he received 
the thanks of the allied armies. 
But the anxieties and exposure of 
the Crimean winter undermined 
his constitution; and though he 
continued service for some years 
afterwards, his death in 1864, at 
the comparatively early age of 
fifty-one, may be in part attributed 
to that cause. 
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Judith has been busy about her washing to-day, and the 
receipt having entirely failed is now writing to Bitton to learn 
the reason why. I expect to get permission to wear a black 
neckeloth if the white ones turn as yellow or brown as seems 
likely. So I shall be a gainer so far. 

Meanwhile the French Revolution passes unheeded by, and 
I don’t think she has bestowed a single glance at Louis 
Napoleon’s coup d’état, though I tell her it is all from his 
reading my third volume. 

You seem to have travelled in state in your saloon. I expected 
you would have had to change carriages at Colchester, and 
lamented the necessity. We shall be most happy whenever 
you will repeat the experiment on the down rails. 

Judith begs to say that she has so many things to thank 
you and Lissy for, that she does not know what to begin 
with’. 


In Mrs. J. E. Frere’s handwriting on the margin of the 
above letter. 


To C. M., Historian of Rome, 
with a swan’s quill pen. 


A bird in ancient times ’tis said 
Once saved the Roman Nation ; 
A nobler bird now proffers aid 


For its perpetuation. 
A. F. 


CHARLES MERIVALE TO HIS SISTER LoUTISA. 


LawForD, December 6, 1851. 
I have come, no matter how, into possession of a piece of 
secret history, which will be curious hereafter. It seems that 
when Louis Napoleon saw the first advertisement of my vol. iii, 


1 Elizabeth, eldest daughter of forthe daughters of poor clergymen, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Frere, born with the object of training them 
. October 8, 1808, died in November, for work in parochial schools. In 
1878, unmarried. After the death later years she became sadly crip- 
of her father she removed to Stan- pled with rheumatism, a terrible 
ford-in-the-Vale, of which parish trial to one of her active nature, 
her brother-in-law, Dr. Wordsworth, and which she bore with unfailing 
was rector, and there set up aschool courage and cheerfulness. 
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he caused one of Spottiswoode’s printers to be bribed, and got 
the sheets read off to him by submarine telegraph as fast as 
they were printed here. As soon as he came to the passage in 
chapter 4, where Octavius claims the consulship by means of 
his army, he formed his plans with secrecy and decision. He 
saw that Cavaignac was just such another pedant as Brutus, 
and Changarnier a blusterer like Cassius. Thiers he remarked 
was just such a liar and spouter as Cicero. And so, with the 
help of his Agrippa, Arnaud, he arranged his cowp d’état and 
issued his lists of proscription. I hope the Times comes to you 
regularly now; but if not you have only to read my book, 
where the events of the next ten years are compendiously 
related. I expect the young Octavius to buy a thousand copies 
for his regimental libraries, and I hope he will send me the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour for saying that in the circum- 
stances of his position I should have done what he has done 
myself. 

We are now reduced to ourselves by ourselves, us. Anne 
Frere was kept here an additional week by illness, and Roberts 
took the opportunity to fall sick also. So we began to think 
of typhus fever, which has been so close to us, and set our 
house in order. But all are well again. I have made Frostick 
clerk in Taylor’s place, and am rather nervous about his début 
to-morrow. I have enjoined him to roar like a sucking 
dove’. .¢ 0). 


Lawrorp, December 11, 1851. 

T shall not desist from my hope that Dawlish air and exercise 
is doing you some good while you write such animated letters 
and take such an interest in events. You may imagine how 
curious it is to me, after having spent a year in thinking over 
one revolution, to see the same re-enacted before my eyes. 
The points of similarity continue to multiply. For instance, 
the dedication of the French Pantheon is a literal coincidence 
with that of the Roman; and the affectation of restoring the 


1 James Frostick served five rec- tum. After nearly eighty years of 
tors of Lawford in succession as faithful service, he died at the age 
gardener, groom, waiter, clerk, of ninety, and is buried in the 
sexton, brewer, and general facto- churchyard at Lawford. 
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worship of the state was one of the most salient points of 
Augustus’ craft. M. de Morny, from the accounts one hears 
of his loose, insouciant mode of life, seems to be just such 
another as Maecenas. I am not sure that I was right in 
reserving a full description of this latter till I could bring him 
into a picture with his literary companions, Horace, &e. ; but 
he will then appear exactly like one of the voluptuous triflers 
by whom Louis Napoleon is supposed to be surrounded, with 
the consummate ability which, if they succeed, will hereafter 
be attributed to them. I see that Count d’Orsay is said to be 
one of Napoleon’s secret advisers. One can easily imagine his 
turning out as clever a scamp in politics as he has the credit of 
being in fashionable life. 

There are, however, grave dissimilarities in the two situations, 
which obscure the prospect before us. In the first place, the 
mass of the Romans had still a deep germ of religious feeling— 
not of dogmatic belief, certainly, but of reverence for authority— 
which seems to be almost totally wanting in France, the High 
Church feeling being, I conceive, extremely superficial. Then 
again, the French have become habituated to a free press and 
it seems impossible to conceive that they will be satisfied 
without one. In this respect they are very different now from 
what they were in the emperor’s time. In the third place, there 
were no discontented masses of the free population in the 
Roman time, owing to slavery; the slave-holding population 
seems to have been necessarily enlisted on the side of the 
government by the fear of their own slaves. And lastly, 
gunpowder makes assassination so much easier. 

On all these accounts I conceive Napoleon’s attempt very 
much more difficult than his great prototype’s; let alone what 
I must, as at present advised, consider his great personal 
inferiority in talent. 

As regards the morality of the undertaking, I cannot join 
in the outcry now raised against it, only because it ought to 
have been raised some years ago. When he attempted to 
convulse society thrice in former years—when he shot the 
policeman at Boulogne—when he broke his parole in making 
his second attempt—he showed that he was an unprincipled 
scamp, of whom it could be only expected that he would take 
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advantage of any opportunities put into his hands. Every 
expression of indignation against him now seems meant as 
an excuse for the people who patted him on the back before, 
and therefore I will not join in it. He igs one scoundrel 
among millions, and I only wish well to his enterprise, 
because on the whole I think it is more likely to bring about 
good than any other that was likely to be substituted for it. 


45 Beprorp Square, February 2, 1852, 

. . . As regards your question concerning Louis Napoleon, 
the Orleans decree, which has come I think since, must 
have given the coup de grace to anybody’s most cherished 
indulgence for the usurper personally’. Personally, I have 
never expressed any regard for him ; the best I can say is that 
I fancy he is a monomaniac, an enthusiast rather than a knave, 
though from his manifest want of principle it can be no 
merit of his if he is in fact less a knave than most people take 
him for. 

But to take a wider view of the subject. I think we English 
are much deceived about the morality of both L. N. and 
his adherents, the vast majority of the French people, from 
our inborn prejudices about parliamentary government. The 
_ divine right of the House of Commons is a principle more 
deeply fixed in our minds than the divine right of kings. 
ever was perhaps under a Tudor or Stuart dynasty; and we 
carry it out with quite as much uncompromising and incon- 
siderate faith, believing as the first article of our political 
creed, that all nations ought to have parliaments, and all 
parliaments ought to be the fountain of all law. 

Now any such creed is totally alien from the ideas of the 
French as a nation. Parliamentary government is with them 
the mere creature of a dream of a few doctrinaire politicians 
and newspaper writers: it is associated with none of their 
historical glories; it is the creed of none of their great 
national elements, neither of their nobility, their professions, 
nor their peasantry. Everything that is religious in France 


1 The Orleans decree, issued on compulsory sale and confiscation of 
January 22, which directed the the Orleans family estates. 
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abhors it as its natural enemy; everything that is moral in 
France suspects it as the offspring of anarchy and crime, the 
palliation of corruption, the precursor of socialism. What has 
parliamentary government done for France? Has it not 
utterly failed to give the people liberty, courage, independence, 
self-reliance, self-government? It has paralyzed the executive 
without strengthening the legislative element of government. 
On the other hand, everything that a Frenchman looks back 
to with pride in the history of his country is connected with 
monarchy, with Buonaparte, Louis XIV, Henri IV. I can 
therefore fully appreciate the feeling which makes an immense 
majority of the French willing to blind themselves to the 
manifest iniquity of the way in which this revolution has been 
brought about; and I can understand, and in some degree 
sympathize with, the enthusiasm, as I should call it, which 
makes Louis Napoleon believe that to restore Napoleonism is 
a great and glorious mission. All such enthusiasts are un- 
scrupulous in their means, and I doubt whether this man has 
the greatness of soul which might eventually redeem his 
character in history. But he will probably be cut off by 
a bullet before he has fully developed himself, and will have 
to be studied, I expect, as a charade without its ‘ whole.’ 


CHARLES MerIvALE To Rev. WitLt1AmM HrpwortH T'Hompson. 


45 BepForD SquaRkE, February 4, 1852. 


. . . I have sold myself, body and soul, to Macmillan for 
three months, in order to raise some funds for an ecclesio- 
logical work I have in hand. The imp has set me upon 
a school or little-go edition of Sallust, which you will see 
figuring, to my great disgust, in his advertising sheet. But 
liberal as the booksellers proverbially are, their munificence 
in this instance does not extend so far as to cover the outlay 
which will be required for the rehabilitation of my chancel, 
which you may remember as a work of the ages of faith, such 
as nothing but the fear of purgatory could have induced our 
ancestors to erect, and which it is left for an age, in which 
even the fear of h-. . . has waxed faint, to restore. In this 
unequal contest I am constrained to solicit the assistance 
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of friends; those of my own college, on whom I have 
a primary claim, have responded very kindly to my wishes. 
It will give me great pleasure if I may be allowed to number 
you among my contributors. 

I suppose you know that Conybeare wrote the furious article 
on the Bishop of Exeter in the Edinbro’. I fancy the disgust 
it has created is pretty equally divided between the two parties. 
If the direct charges against the bishop are true, they did 
not want the newspaper slang and ribaldry with which they 
are introduced to set them forth; but people will not believe 
it possible they could have remained so long unpublished to 
the world... . 


CHARLES MERIVALE To unis Sister Lovisa. 
Lawrorp, December 23, 18511. 

I hope I shan’t tantalize you over much by telling you that 
California is opening before your feet, if you have energy 
enough to take a spud and scratch the generous soil. As thus. 
An enterprising publisher assures me that my name as 
a Roman historian would sell manifold editions of a school 
history of Rome, if I could be induced to write one. The 
existing ones, such as Keightley’s, are voted so dull that 
masters of schools are quite ashamed of making their boys 
read them; and, in short, the scholastic world would hail with 
acclamation such a work from me. The offer is one hundred 
pounds down in advance, and half profits for the undertaking, 
risk taken by the publisher. I am tempted; but I have an 
aides about sacrificing time which ought to be devoted to fame, 
and at present I have sold myself (for two hours a day for 
about two months) to do a school edition of Sallust. But if 
you would assist me by drawing up a readable, lively narrative 
of the early history, I would make it my own by ample 
revision, &c., and between us I really think we could do 
something. ... 


[Louisa declined, being too much out of health at that time 
for such an exertion; and Mrs. J. E. Frere, to whom he 


1 This letter is placed out of its cause it refers to the same subject 
proper order as regards date, be- as the one next following. 
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appealed next, declared herself quite unequal to the task. So 
he wrote the school history (Fall of the Roman Republic, Long- 
mans, 1853) himself. | 


Cuartes Mertvate to Mrs. J. E. Frere. 


LawrorpD, March, 1852. 

Your letter impresses me more than ever with the convic- 
tion of the brilliant genius with which the prodigality of 
nature has endowed you; for it is evident that you owe no 
particle of your success in society to any exertion of industry, 
application, or perseverance. Gibbon wrote his first chapter 
over three times. Robert Bruce was encouraged to struggle 
for the independence of Scotland by observing a spider climb 
six times to the top of a wall and fall down again. The first 
man who inhabited the Alpha Cottages, Regent’s Park, was 
knocked down three hundred and sixty-five times by footpads 
on his evening walk home; and it was not till the end of the 
year that he said he had given the place a fair trial and it 
would not suit him. 

However, my dear Anne, I should be very sorry to put you 
through any such severe discipline; and as your soul is 
superior even to the lucre of gain, I now hope you will put 
your historical studies aside without scruple, and confine 
yourself, as we used to say at Cambridge, to running on the 
bank and cheering me in the race. Poor Louisa is quite 
distressed at my application to her; so as all my horses have 
broken their traces, I must put on steam. 


CHARLES MERIVALE To HIS Sister Lovtsa. 


Lawrorp, March 22, 1852. 

I att think I have written to you since the advent of the 
new Ministry, the sayings and doings of which I study with 
great interest’. Every one whose means of living depends 
upon the existing artificial constitution of society, among 
whom I include the fund holders quite as much as the clergy, 
must have a natural inclination in favour of people who 


1 Lord John Russell resigned at and Lord Derby became Prime 
the beginning of the session of 1852, | Minister. 
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propose to resist the encroachments of democracy ; but whether 
any such resistance can be effectual, and whether the giving- 
in step-by-step principle of the ministers of the last twenty 
years will not longest delay the inevitable consummation, is 
a question. 

I suppose we may consider the restoration of protection 

impossible now; though it appears pretty clear to me that 
every statesman and almost every reasonable man in the 
country admits the abstract justice of the claim, and that 
the surrender at the moment and in the way in which it was 
done was a blind leap into a ditch. It is very ominous, and 
that I think is the worst part of the business, that so many 
men of high political estimation should be found to admit 
this, and yet to say that the temper of the country will not 
admit of justice being done. It is, in fact, just what the 
- Mississippians said, and what repudiators all over the world 
have always said ; and the same will again be said when the 
next interest has been sacrificed in the same reckless way to 
a democratic cry. 
_ In the meanwhile there is some satisfaction in seeing a man 
of dubious character like Lord John Russell turn out wholly 
vile, as I think he clearly does now at the head of his motley 
opposition’. I think he will find he was too hasty in his 
resignation, and that Disraeli is not a man to surrender the - 
vantage ground he has acquired on any particular qualms of 
conscience. .. . 


Lawrorp, March 27, 1852. 

. . . The Ministry goes bravely on. Disraeli comes down 
on the Philistines like Gideon on Samson. The perfect cool- 
ness and ease with which he floors Whigs and Radicals is 
excessively amusing. His speech to-day on Parliamentary 
Reform is full both of wit and wisdom. A friend from town 
yesterday tells me that the general impression is that Lord 
John is in woful plight. 

I stand by what I said on protection. Lord John and 


1 It is of course clear that this political or ‘Pickwickian’ sense, 
and similar remarks upon public not as reflections upon personal 
men are to be taken in the purely character. 
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Palmerston both constantly taunt the farmers that they 
always held a fixed duty reasonable and just, but cannot re- 
impose it. I have heard Herman often say the same. And 
now McCulloch, the great political economy philosopher, gives 
figures in detail to prove that wheat ought to be protected by 
a 7s. duty, though he too says the time has gone by to restore it. 
The principle of taxation of necessary food is conceded in the 
taxation of land, labour, implements, &c., all of which go to 
make up the price of the loaf; it can only be a question of the 
amount and the manner, and it seems to be settled that you may 
tax the loaf covertly and indirectly by a land tax, for instance, 
but you must not do it directly by a duty, because the people 
see the one and don’t so easily see the other. This is what 
statesmanship comes to! This is parliamentary government! 
I often think of the righteous horror with which the Czar held 
up his hands, on some one explaining to him the working of . 
representative government, and exclaimed, ‘God forbid such 
iniquity should ever be practised in my dominions!’ 


LAwForD, September 20, 1852. 

Judith joins with me in great concern at missing you this 
year again. It seems strange that in these days of space and 
time annihilation such a trifle as two hundred and fifty miles 
should put so many months.and years between us, To be sure, 
one must look back with awe at the utter banishment of 
country livings in the last generation. I cannot imagine any 
possible contingency under which I could have looked to 
accomplish a family journey from Lawford to Exeter in those 
days. 

The new Duke of Wellington seems to have been advised by 
telegraph within an hour or two of the old man’s decease. 
What confusion there must be in the birth, deaths, and mar- 
rlages screaming along the wires from all parts of the Con- 
tinent. One really gets an approximate glimpse of omniscience 
and omnipresence, freedom and foreknowledge, from it. 

I thought of making some public commemoration of the 
duke’s death here ; but it struck me that not more than half 
a dozen people in the parish had ever heard his name. I fancy 
he was very little more known among our rustic barbarians 
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than the Duke of Marlborough. It is surprising how soon 
celebrities are popularly forgotten. A friend of mine dining 
with some French officers at a table Whdte, the conversation 
turned upon the age of Generals, and some one advanced the 
remark that the English Generals were all young men under 
forty; upon which my friend instanced the Duke of Wel- 
lington. ‘Yes,’ said the Frenchman (only one, I believe, had 
ever heard of him), ‘the Duke is an old man, but he is an 
Admiral.’ 

I hope you get the Times as duly as we do. It missed one 
day this week. I went over to Ipswich to collect the opinions 
of the press. Certainly the Times is far superior to the rest 
in tone, though of course their eulogies are unanimous. I fear 
there is nobody in the country fit to write the life with the 
simple energy of Southey’s Nelson ; but I wish very much to 
have such a manual for Johnny. I wish Herman would 
try it. 

We are going to Walton with an omnibus full. I shall be 
but little there, as the church works are approaching their 
completion, and I wish to be on the spot. Mrs. Cox sits 
through the service in tears at the loss of her pew. I never 
knew sentiment wasted on a four-cornered deal box before. 
She really provokes one beyond patience. 


LawForp, December 7, 1852. 

I fancy you are precipitate in your condemnation of Lord 
Derby’s resolution, though I confess to have forgotten its 
wording’. A Ministry which had not frankly accepted free 
trade, and wished to damage it by a side wind, would have 
invited discussion and division by moving the Commons’ reso- 
lution, knowing that in the Lords it would have raised a storm 
from the recusant Peers. Now that all parties are agreed to 
give the principle a full trial, it is most important, in the hope 


1 Lord Derby’s resolution was, 
‘That this House, thankfully ac- 
knowledging the general prosperity, 
and deeply sensible of the evils 
attending frequent changes in the 
financial policy of the country, 
adheres to the commercial system 


recently established, and would 
view with regret any attempt to 
disturb its operations or impede its 
progress.’ This, with the omission, 
however, of the first part, was car- 
ried after a long debate. 
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of making an impression abroad, that there should be an 
appearance of unanimity among them, and nothing was ever 
more suicidal than the motion of Villiers & Co., which, if 
carried, would have gone out to the world as the opinion of 
310 members of the House to 300. Lord Palmerston showed 
a statesmanship on that point worthy of a foreign minister. 

Disraeli’s budget seems to me the reductio ad absurdum of 
free trade. He takes up the principle honestly, and follows it 
out to a point which I think will show its partiality and im- 
practicability. I doubt whether he can carry his extension of 
income and house tax, still more whether he can raise his taxes 
if carried. But no one can dispute their logical fairness as far 
as they go—in strict justice they ought to be carried still 
further. I am writing in the midst of a discussion on Rose’s 
bills, which has broken the thread of my argument. I believe 
the effect of the budget will be to leave me just where I was. 
If it be just to make a distinction between permanent and pre- 
carious incomes, which I have some doubts about, it is at least 
equally just to distinguish between property and life incomes ; 
so I am not disposed to admire the morale of the budget in 
this respect so much as the Times is. I see Gladstone leads 
the attack against it. The great difficulty which is said to 
impede the fusion of the Gladstone and Palmerston section 
with the government, is Disraeli’s leadership. . 


[The death of Sir Robert Peel in July, 1850, had left those 
members of the Conservative party who, after the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, still acknowledged him as their leader, in a very 
difficult position ; and when at the beginning of the session of 
1852 Lord John Russell’s Ministry fell and Lord Derby became 
Prime Minister, the ‘ Peelites’ had to reconsider their position 
in regard to both parties—the Conservatives to whom they had 
formerly belonged, and the Reformers whom they had opposed. 
Lord Derby’s government was generally regarded as merely 
provisional, to carry things over the impending general election ; 
and when, after an exciting debate on Mr. Disraeli’s budget 
(Dec. 17, 1852), they were defeated by a majority of nineteen 
(305-286), Lord Derby resigned and Lord Aberdeen came in 
with his Coalition Ministry of Whigs and Peelites. Lord J. 
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Russell was Foreign Secretary and leader of the House. Lord 
Palmerston, Home Secretary. Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The Duke of Newcastle, Secretary for the 
Colonies. Sir James Graham, Secretary to the Admiralty. 
Molesworth, First Commissioner of Works, with a seat in the 
Cabinet. ] 


CHARLES MERIVALE To HIs Sister Louisa. 


Lawrorp, December 27, 1852. 

You will not, I fancy, consider my political speculations of 
much value ; but it seems to me that, removed from the under- 
currents of personal pique and intrigue, I stand somewhat in 
the position of the future historian, who will be not a little 
perplexed at the new development of parties. We have been 
told more than once by the Peelite leaders within the last 
year, that they had no difference with the Derbyites except on 
free trade, and there seems to be no doubt that the Derbyites 
would gladly have enlisted them. Yet now they form this 
strange coalition with the Whigs, including one Radical, Sir W. 
Molesworth, and bring in Lord Palmerston with them, for the 
purpose of keeping down the strong and compact body of 
Conservatives. I can only suppose that the chiefs of all three 
sections of parties feel themselves in danger of being eclipsed 
and extinguished by Disraeli, and combine to crush him. 
I think still that he has the game in his hands, if he is 
sufficiently discreet, and his genius is peculiarly adapted to 
keep up the enthusiasm as well as the personal feelings of an 
opposition. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, pledged 
against the diminution of the income tax, can hardly carry 
a budget, unless he throws up the income tax altogether—or 
his own crotchet, which is more likely. It certainly does seem 
to me that there never was a time when such a coalition was 
less justifiable, and it cannot come to good. 

I have written to Macmillan at Cambridge to prepare his 
mind for the Abeken, which I tell him I shall come and discuss 
with him early next term’. My own book will be finished, 


1 A translation of Abeken’s Cicero mans under the title of Life and 
in Seinen Briefen, published by Long- Letters of Cicero. 1854. 
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I hope, this week, except the revision, which I hope to accom- 
plish in a month or so, and receive a purse of sequins from 
Longman on receipt of the MS. 


Louisa AnNE MertvALe To CHARLES MERIVALE. 
December 29, 1852. 


Your political speculations are, I am sure, worth a great 
deal more than mine, and are founded upon a much deeper 
knowledge of past history and of present social phenomena 
than I can pretend to. Yet ideas and opinions do somehow 
grow up in one’s mind, and when there one likes to discuss 
them according to one’s lights. Now, in spite of the Times, 
I think you are right in thinking the coalition of Gladstone 
and the extreme Whigs monstrous and unnatural, and a result 
which could only have come to pass by great sacrifice of 
principle on one side or the other. As it is the Conservative 
party that is ousted, one must conclude that the sacrifice is 
made by the Peelites to the Liberals; otherwise the opposition 
would be no opposition, which is absurd, as Euclid says—and 
such a mathematical absurdity as would hardly go down in 
these days, when we do not merge political. parties in mere 
questions of persons, as they did in the days of George II. 
When one talks of the Peelites, I think it must be allowed that 
that classification, which made a distinct party of them, was 
very superficial, and became quite false after the question of 
free trade was settled. I always thought that, like Franken- 
stein, they were an assemblage of heterogeneous members, not 
kept together by any organic law, and which could not act 
with united and consistent purpose when once they were set 
going; and that at the first opportunity Gladstone and Sir J. 
Graham, for instance, would take opposite sides. That they 
have not yet done so, must have arisen from the action of some 
circumstances external to politics, and I certainly must think 
with you that jealousy of Disraeli is the cause. 

With regard to the late government, I do not agree with you 
in thinking (if so you do) that Lord Derby was at all the man 
one would wish to see at the head of affairs. I cannot but look 
upon him as a proud, illiberal and superficial statesman, with 
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little real sympathy with the cause of progress in any shape; 
and his last move, about the free trade resolution in the House 
of Lords, was surely an attempt to save his own dignity by 
placing his colleagues in a most unfair position. Disraeli’s 
genius and frankness and indomitable spirit do enlist one’s 
sympathies very much for him, and I cannot think he was 
fairly dealt with either by his leader or by his opponents. 
Still, I doubt whether his conduct will ever be sufficiently free 
from the influence of mere personal ambition to make him 
a really reliable statesman. One cannot fancy him the repre- 
sentative of any really great principle, whether retrogressive or 
progressive (Conservatism surely is not inconsistent with pro- 
gress), but I fancy his genius would rather lead him with those 
who advocate the latter. The fact is, as it seems to me, that 
parties and principles are in a great mess and jumble just now, 
and they must be well shaken and sorted again before we know 
exactly where we are or what we are aiming at—who is who, 
or why he is what he is. .. . Sir Stafford Northcote was sent 
for when the Cabinet was in course of formation; he was a 
great supporter of Gladstone’s at the late election, and I sup- 
pose had. to be consulted: but how these High Church people 
will bear their propinquity to the Molesworth School, I cannot 
imagine. One guess of mine I am rather proud of. Inascheme 
of a Cabinet I drew up one day for fun, I put in the Duke of 
Argyll, merely as a whim, knowing him to be a young man 
of talent, though not connected with party in any way that 
I knew of, and behold, he is Privy Seal. 

Mr. is in a state of mind about the Roman Catholic 
schools now to be erected in St. David’s parish, but professes 
to think the juxtaposition of real Romanism will make people 
see the absurdity of finding fault with him and his ways. 
I ventured to tell him I thought it would have just the 
contrary effect. He seems to think the great help wanted is 
that St. David’s Church were a Gothic instead of an ugly 
pseudo-Grecian edifice! So much more devotional it would 
make people’s minds! What folly! as if the lower orders 
were at all swayed by such aesthetic considerations—as if the 
Scotch, with their bare, unimposing ritual, were not one of the 
most devout people in the world. John Balfour of Burley, 
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worshipping in a barn, I will venture to say, prayed as heartily 
as any Belgian peasant in Antwerp Cathedral nowadays. 

I don’t mean to reflect on your church, by-the-way, but 
aesthetic helps are more for the educated than for the uneducated, 
I think. 


Cuarites Merrivale To nis Sister Louisa. 


LAwrForD, January 1, 1853. 

. I don’t think you understand the Scotch character, 
hh T have had some opportunities of studying, and I propose 
to deliver a homily on your text of the devoutness of that 
people. If devoutness means belief in a superior Power, and 
a claim upon him for protection and glorification here and 
hereafter, the Scotch Presbyterians are devout. But if it means 
obedience, submission, discipline of will, and affections, they 
are eminently devoid of any such quality. I speak not of 
Balfour of Burley and his generation, but of what I have heard 
and seen of our own contemporaries ; and I assert with con- 
fidence that drunkenness, or rather drinking, in the lower, and 
unbelief in the upper classes are nowhere more prevalent than 
in Scotland. The Scotch have little religious principle, though 
abundance of prejudice, and this prejudice once broken down, 
they have nothing to fall back upon except the moral education 
they have got from their schools, the example of domestic 
frugality, and the traditional adventurousness of their country- 
men. Their imagination is utterly uncultivated ; and I believe 
that this has been in a great degree the consequence of the 
violent Puritan reaction from which they suffered at the 
Reformation. Accordingly I conceive that the clergy, and 
all who have any call to the education of the people, would 
make a great mistake if they neglected to cultivate the imagina- 
tive faculties together with the intellectual, and develop, as 
far as they may, the aesthetic principle which is common to 
human nature in every class. I do not mean, of course, that 
the poor can be brought to take an interest in art by books ; 
but the eye and ear and affections may be cultivated, and it 
seems to me cruel and inhuman in those who have the advantage 
of books for their own education to deny the poor the only 
helps they can well have, such as ecclesiastical architec- 
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ture, &c., &c. The ordinary English feeling regarding church 
decoration is that of the country churchwarden and farmer 
class, who look upon the poor as mere brute instruments, and 
shrink instinctively from anything that may seem to recognize 
in them higher faculties, 


Lovisa Anne Merivate to CHartes MERIVALE. 


DawtuisH, January 4. 

I must say a word or two in reply to your homily on the 
Scotch, though with diffidence. My notions of the religious 
character of the Scotch peasantry are perhaps derived too much 
from Prof. Wilson’s sketches, and other writings of the same 
description, to be very reliable. Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday Night, 
indeed, represents the same aspect of the subject, and though 
allowance must of course be made for poetical embellishment, 
Burns kept pretty true to nature in general, and I would fain 
think that many instances of the piety he describes are, or were, 
to be found amongst his countrymen. 

Your experience has given you an insight into the darker and 
coarser qualities which prevail among them. So be it. But 
allowing for differences in the form of vice, arising from 
diversities of race and climate, I should doubt the Scotch 
suffering by a comparison with the French, Italians, Spaniards, 
or any more aesthetically developed nation of the south. 
Drunkenness is not the vice of southern nations; but un- 
truthfulness, ferocity, rapacity, are surely more prevalent 
among those populations than among our northern neighbours. 

This brings us back to the question, what does Gothic archi- 
tecture do for an unenlightened population? As an accessory 
branch of education, granted, it may have its uses; but to 
place it in the foremost rank of necessary instruction does seem 
to me to be putting the cart before the horse. You must 
prove, mind, that the French, &¢c, are more devout than 
the Scotch before you establish the first point; and as for 
the worthlessness of devotion, unaccompanied by restraint on the 
passions, which we are of course agreed in, I think the excesses 
of the lower orders in the French Revolution alone would prove 
that they are not of a more submissive and humble spirit than 
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Balfour of Burley and his compeers. If we limit the question 
to the nature of the devotion cultivated under the two systems, 
setting aside the purity of doctrine altogether, you have at least 
as much debasing superstition under the one, as self-sufficient 
arrogance under the other. 

I fully think that all tastes founded on those instincts of the 
beautiful which God has implanted in us, may be sanctified and 
made conducive in their proper place to religious affections. 
A love of nature, of poetry, of scientific study, of music, of 
architectural harmony, all tend to soften and humanize the 
character, and may be made to help in spiritualizing it. But 
surely in all religious teaching you must begin, continue, and 
end mainly with the appeal to the conscience in every man, 
and secondarily to the reason as held in check by the conscience. 
The imaginative arts I must still think are a more refined and 
distant branch of education; and to found any allegorizing 
system upon them for an unrefined people is either useless, 
as being unintelligible, or is only laying a foundation for 
superstitious antinomianism. 

There is, indeed, no spirit more to be deprecated, whether in 
nations or in individuals, than that self-confidence which makes 
human strength and reason its idol; and no quality which 
more needs to be cultivated than a humble and submissive 
reverence. But then reverence, as Jeremy Taylor somewhere 
beautifully describes it, must be directed to legitimate objects, 
or it is utterly valueless, 


CuarLes MERIVALE To HIS Sister Louisa. 


LAawForD, January 28, 1853. 

. . . Your verses were very pretty and pleasant. I recom- 
mend my baby for your next subject, I cannot knock out 
a line myself. I am glad you cultivate in practice the 
imaginative faculty you so depreciate in theory. Your argu- 
ment the other day was a most convincing set-down to the 
philosophers, if any there be, who hold that the imagination 
may be safely and advantageously cultivated in religious matters 
to the entire exclusion of all intellectual discipline: but it did 


? Mary Sophia Merivale. 
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not seem to me to apply to my modest theory that the human 
faculties ought to be trained together in due harmony and 
proportion. What I say is, that all the faculties are common 
to all classes of mankind, and the poor are capable of aesthetics 
as well as the rich, and ought not.to be excluded from them in 
any system which professes to aim at their moral development. 


Cuartes Mertvate to Rev. Witt1am Hepwortu Tompson. 
LawForD, 1853. 

. . . The school history, I am happy to say, is finished. It 
is not much like a school history, and I want Longman to 
change the title, if I could think of any more appropriate. It 
is a picturesque narration of salient events, with very little 
detail, adapted especially to the folk that read on railroads. 

I am betaking myself now to vol. iv', and want to rummage 
the library with that view ; but there is great sinking of heart 
in the intervals while the pen is reposing in its tray, and 
T envisage the philosophies and economics of my subject with 
awe and diffidence. 


CuarLes MERIVALE To HIS WIFE. 
CAMBRIDGE, February 1, 1853. 

. . . I feel a little dash of low spirits on first coming to my 
old haunts, in which, as is usual with old people, my early 
recollections came back to me at first more vividly than the 
later ones ; and if I had not fortified myself with the recol- 
lection of my three octavo volumes, the recollection of ‘time 
mis-spent and talents misapplied’ would have gnawed at my 
heart like a vulture. However, since then I have seen a good 
many old faces, and on the whole find them much less 
altered than I could have expected ; less than myself, I sus- 
pect. I am going this evening to hunt out Thompson, and 
am now writing to you from the reading room—don’t you 
laugh—to catch the post... . 

Ety, July 25, 1853. 

I reached this place at one, and found Thompson, not 

expecting me so soon, was out”. So I had to stroll about, 


1 History of the Romans wnder the 2 Now Regius Professor of Greek, 
Empire. and Canon of Ely. 
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and order myself luncheon, till he returned and took me to 
the service in the cathedral. Said cathedral is assuming 
a most gorgeous appearance, a large number of windows are 
brilliant with stained glass, which puts our poor east end 
to shame. I am not so well satisfied, however, with the 
painting and gilding which is lavished on the walls and 
roof, most of which seems to have been rather experimental. 
There is to my taste sufficient variety of colour in the deep 
black columns which are clustered about great part of the 
building. The stall work is very handsome; the organ, 
placed in a window of the north side, is gorgeous, and there 
is quite a love of a brass chancel.screen. I shall spend some 
more hours there by-and-bye, and almost think I must renew 
the reminiscences of my youth by climbing to the top. The 
day has been lovely, and the place really looks quite pretty’. 
Thompson’s house is very antique and appropriate ; but I have 
not yet got used to him in these surroundings, with which 
our cigar after dinner in the garden did not seem to har- 
monize. I shook hands with the dean and Mrs. Peacock, 
and on the strength of your permission accepted an invitation 
to dinner on Friday. 
: Ey, July 27, 1853. 

Yesterday I called on the bishop and dean, who both seemed 
very glad to see a new face. . . . The service is very well 
conducted here, but the exceeding smallness of the weekly 
congregation gives a hollowness and vanity to the lavish 
decoration of the place, which must be quite painful till one 
gets used to it. I don’t think I could go through the volup- 
tuous pageant continually. 


Cuarites MerIvaLte to Rev. Proressor TuHompson. 


Lawrorp, November 3, 1853. 
I see with excessive vexation that the council of King’s 
College have thought fit to cast a stigma upon Maurice by 
removing him from his professorship there *. 


* ‘The derivation of the name is ? In one of the ‘ Essays,’ Maurice 
very clear,’ said the Bishop of Lin- expressed opinions on the subject 
coln on some occasion; ‘Elyisshort of eternal punishment at variance 
for Elysium.’ with those generally received; upon 
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I do not know what the precise complaint against him is ; 
but from what I have read and understood of his Theological 
Essays, which I believe are objected to, the merits of the book 
seem to me so far to exceed any imperfections that may reason- 
ably be imputed to it, that I cannot help feeling both ‘alarm 
and indignation’ at its bringing him into trouble. 

I wish very much that you would consider in your own 
mind, and in concert with any sensible men within reach, 
whether some demonstration might not be made by those who 
admire his manly and vigorous grapple with the real theological 
questions of the day, at least to: reassure and comfort him, if 
not to do him more essential service. 


CHartes Mertivate to Rev. Canon STANLEY. 


LawrForpD, November 15, 1853. 


I hope to come to town on Thursday evening. I have read 
the correspondence since my letter to you at Alderley (which 
perhaps has missed you), and my first impression is disappoint- 
ment at Maurice taking his stand upon an interpretation of 
St. John, which I cannot think logical, making, as it appears 
to me, a definition of what was intended for a statement of 
means. But I still feel that I may sympathize with the high 

"spiritual significance he gives to the expressions in question, 
and certainly that any definition of the word eternal which shall 
absolutely exclude these, would be fatal to the spiritual character 
of Revelation. Now, the tone of Jelf’s letters seems to me 
thoroughly Jewish and carnal, and I feel it very alarming 
that he should get such views endorsed, at least by implication, 
by ‘high authorities in the Church.’ After such a manifesto 
from such a quarter, I can hardly feel easy without a counter- 
statement from equally high authority, asserting the right of 


which he was removed from the 
Professorships of Theology and of 
English Literature and Modern 
History which he held at King’s 
College, London, on the ground 
that ‘the opinions set forth, and 
the doubts expressed, as to certain 
points of belief regarding the future 


punishment of the wicked and the 
final issues of the Day of Judgment, 
are of dangerous tendency, and 
calculated to unsettle the minds of 
the theological students of King’s 
College.’ (See Life of F. D. Maurice, 
vol. ii, p. 191.) 
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the spiritually minded to raise their own minds, and the 
minds of those committed to their teaching, whether in a 
college or a country parish, to spiritual views of Divine 
things. Thirlwall has been long silent. I think he owes 
it to the Church to explain his views on such a question 
as this, upon which I fancy there are many of us who would 
wish to put themselves under his guidance. As far as I can see 
at present, the course I would suggest would be that a private 
request should be made to T, or some other high authority to 
put forth such a view of the question as might serve to counter- 
act the influence of Jelf’s manifesto. 


CHARLES MerIvVALE To HIS BrotHeR HERMAN. 


LAWFORD, November 15, 1853. 

Can you give me a bed, &c.? . . . I should be glad also to 
make sure of having some talk with you upon the subject which 
principally brings me up—this proceeding at King’s College 
against Maurice. Though I cannot agree with M.’s logical 
interpretation of Scripture on the word ‘ eternal,’ yet the tone 
of Jelf’s denunciation of them, insisting upon the physical or 
Jewish sense of the future state and its concomitants, and 
getting this view endorsed, at least by implication, by ‘ high 
authority in the Church,’ is not a little alarming. I have 
reason to believe that the minority in King’s College Council, 
on the question of removing Maurice from the professorship, 
included Lonsdale, Milman, Anderson, and Gladstone, and 
from some letters I have had from Stanley, I fancy the matter 
will not rest as it is, I should be glad to talk it over with you 
before meeting the latter, whom I expect to see in London. 


(Memorandum, November 16, 1853.) 

In his correspondence with Mr. Maurice on the meaning of 
the word ‘eternal’ in the New Testament, Dr. Jelf has insisted 
upon restricting it definitively to the sense of ‘endless.’ He 
maintains that this, as the only true view, has always been 
held by all right-thinking Christians, and that any other inter- 
pretation or less definite view is inconsistent with soundness of 
faith. The particular view propounded by Mr. Maurice in 
opposition to this, I am not concerned to defend; on the 
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contrary, it seems to me to err from too great definiteness, 
though in a different sense from Dr. Jelf’s, But as this 
correspondence may possibly give rise to further controversy, 
and even lead to attempts to promulgate from authority some 
further interpretation of certain of our formularies, I wish for 
my own satisfaction to put on paper the grounds on which 
I dissent from Dr. Jelf’s interpretation, and protest against so 
rigid a definition of the word in question. 

1. Because the word aisvos (and its cognates) popularly 
‘ eternal,’ literally ‘from age to age,’ is frequently used in the 
Old Testament (Septuagint) in an indefinite sense; yet no one 
has ever inferred on this account that the endless existence of 
God, for instance, is not taught in the Old Testament. 

2. Because there are two passages at least in the New 
Testament in which the word cannot in strictness have the 


sense of ‘endless.’ Jude 6, ‘The angels . .. he hath 
reserved in everlasting chains wnto the judgment’; and 
Jude 7, ‘Sodom and Gomorrha... suffering the vengeance 


of eternal fire.’ In these places the word seems to be used 
intensive. 

3. Because Justin Martyr took the word in an indefinite 
sense, when he propounded the notion that the punishment 
of the wicked would endure till God pleased to annihilate 
them. Because Irenaeus put forth a similar notion. Because 
Clement of Alexandria looked for a restitution of all things, with 
the annihilation of evil ; and this view, according to Neander, 
was common to the Alexandrian school. 

4. Because the supposed condemnation of Origen for reject- 
ing the doctrine of ‘endless’ punishment does not clearly 
apply to those who merely hold their judgment in suspense 
about it. Origen’s views of the future state embraced a variety 
of fancies which he propounded dogmatically, about the method 
by which God would proceed for the restoration of the wicked ; 
and, as far as I can learn, it is not clear whether the objec- 
tions to this portion of his tenets referred to his rejecting the 
definite meaning of ‘endless,’ or to his particular way of 
explaining the doctrine of future punishment. It seems, besides, 
by no means clear that these views of Origen were authorita- 
tively condemned at all. Origen indeed was excommuni- 

T 
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cated (after his death) by Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, 

about 4or, and Origenism, according to Evagrius (Church 

History, iv. 38) was condemned specifically by the general 

Council of Constantinople a.p. 553; but Valesius says that no- 
record of any such condemnation is found in the Acts of that 

Council, and believes that Evagrius confounded it with a pro- 

vincial Council of Constantinople in 538, in which such con- 

demnation may have been made. At any rate our Article 

allows that even general councils have erred, and may be 

tested by Scripture. 

5. And, principally, because I cannot conceive of ‘ endless- 
ness’ (in a popular sense) as a condition of spiritual existence 
at all. When God is called the J am, and a thousand years 
are said to be to Him as one day, our conceptions seem pur- 
posely diverted from the idea of infinite successive duration to 
that of absolute unconditional existence. The phenomena of 
sleeping and dreaming give us some sort of indication how 
time may be reduced in another state of existence to a point 
admitting of no measurement by our present faculties. With 
such views as these I have always refrained from affixing 
the definite popular sense to the word ‘eternal,’ to which 
Dr. Jelf would reduce me, apprehending that it is but too closely 
connected with a gross, carnal and Jewish conception of spiritual 
things from which the revelation of Christ has set me free. 

That I am not wrong in this apprehension appears from the 
point which Dr. Jelf incidentally notices, that as ‘eternal’ is 
necessarily ‘ endless,’ so the ‘ Fire,’ the ‘ Worm’ and other sen- 
sual images of the future state must be also taken in their literal 
and material signification only. Consistently with these views 
Dr. Jelf goes on to denounce any idea of future punishment 
which makes it consist ‘in the loss of God’s presence’ and not in 
the suffering of actual corporal pain. He says that the fear of 
pain is necessary to deter men from sin, and that any other con- 
ception of punishment will give an encouragement to wickedness. 

Upon this point I would observe, first, that we have no 
business to determine the nature of God’s punishment of sin 
from our own notion of what would be most effectual. 
Secondly, that though the most fallen and degraded of men 
can perhaps be controlled by fear only, this is not universally, 
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nor I trust, generally the case. At all events it is the very 
object of Christ’s revelation, and of all our preaching to raise 
men from this degraded state, and so soften and spiritualize 
their gross nature as to make them apprehend the enjoyment 
of God’s love as the highest good, the suffering of His dis- 
pleasure as the greatest of evils. ‘Else wherefore breathe we 
in a Christian land ?’ 

I cannot therefore conclude without expressing myself both 
shocked and alarmed at the coarse, and as it seems to me, low 
and unworthy view of our Lord’s dispensation propounded by 
Dr. Jelf, and endorsed, if I understand him aright, by ‘high 
authority in the Church.’ 

Cuartes Merivate. 


Louisa ANNE Merivate to CHaries Mertvate?. 


Barton Prace, August, 1854. 

. . . Yesterday we were greatly excited by hearing from the 
servants who had been in Exeter on Sunday evening that the 
bells of the Cathedral, St. Sidwell’s, and other churches had been 
tolling at a late hour, and by the sound in the morning of the 
distant firing of guns.—Sebastopol taken and Lord Raglan killed ? 
or the Bishop of Exeter, or the Duke of Cambridge dead ?— 
Mamma’s mind fixed on one or the other of the latter alterna- 
tives, and inclined most strongly to the Bishop ; beginning to 
speculate immediately on the change of feeling which would 
take place through the Diocese on the presumed appointment 
of a low-church successor. Inquiries made at the inn—no 
arrivals yet from Exeter—the day passed on and we became 
convinced that nothing extraordinary had happened; but 
Mamma could not so easily relinquish the excitement, and 
would not listen to any commonplace explanation of the cir- 
cumstances. At last, somewhat crestfallen, she comes in 
saying she had just been told it was one of the bell-ringers in 
the Cathedral that had died—therefore the tolling of the great 
bell—the other circumstances probably either imaginary or 
otherwise to be accounted for. 


1 War with Russia was declared Alma was fought on September 2o, 
on March 28, 1854. Thebattleofthe Inkermann on November 5. 
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Cuartes MerivaLe To Rev. Proressor THOMPSON. 


.. . I am glad Macmillan has sent you the Sallust. I take 
little interest in the book, and believe that the greatest share 
of the credit is due to him for the neatness of the getting 
up. Chancel doors are made low that the priest may abase 
himself on entering, typifying that in the nineteenth century 
we must condescend to make school books if we have chancels 
to restore. 


Cuarites MerivaLe To Huis Sister Louisa’. 


LAwForp, September 4, 1854. 

. . « Rose has a good steady foot ; I wish she would pace 
the High Street from the Grammar School to the bridge over 
the Bunny, and tell me how many of her steps it is. If not 
exhausted she might then perform the same process from the 
Barnstaple Inn to Trinity Church. I want to compare Col- 
chester with Exeter. Colchester is a thousand yards long and six 
hundred broad. The point is this: if the Romans in Britain 
adopted the Polybian camp of the sixth century of Rome, then 
Colchester would contain two legions, about 18,000 men. But 
if the Hyginian (of the time of Trajan) it would be suited to 
four or five legions, which is far beyond the amount of any 
Roman army in Britain. But as I think this latter far more 
likely it will appear that Colchester was not a camp at all, 
but a city fortified from the first. If I find that Exeter, 
Chester, &c., are nearly of the same dimensions as Colchester, 
it will go far to prove this, as it is hardly credible that more 
than a single legion was ever quartered at Exeter for instance. 
We know that the whole island was held by only three legions. 
If any one could find me the dimensions of other Roman cities 
in England it would much assist the induction. 


Lawrorp, October t0, 1854. 
I send you with the pride of a young reviewer the reply of 
the Editor of the Quarterly. The article I have no doubt will 
be a highly interesting one ; my only fear is that it may be 


* See article on ‘The Romans at Colchester,’ in the Quarterly Review for 
June, 1855. 
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somewhat too fanciful. If one chose to embrace all the stories 
and traditions current, one might make Colchester the centre 
of all Roman history in Britain. Caractacus was probably 
a Colchester man; many people believe that Claudia was his 
daughter, and therefore a Colchester woman. The Empress 
Helena and Constantine are both maintained by various autho- 
rities to be Colchester born. I have to repudiate some and 
question others of these theories; but still I have a general 
impression that this was the great Roman city in Britain. 

I hope you have recovered from your disgust at finding 
Sebastopol not taken after all. The dispatches in this day’s 
paper are intensely interesting and very distressing, on account 
of this baneful cholera which seems still to pursue the unfor- 
tunate army. The Times you will see is beginning to find 
fault with the Queen and ministers for holiday-making just 
now—(I hope they will not find out that Herman is abroad)? 
I have always maintained that they were not equal to the 
crisis, and did not enter into the feeling and determination of 
the nation on the subject of the war ; but I don’t suppose there 
would be any good in their being in London. I believe all 
governments are only a series of blunders, and the one which 
makes the last or greatest blunder loses the day. The Russians 
seem to have mismanaged their affairs even worse than we 
have. They ought to have sent out their whole fleet to make 
a dash among our transports. I don’t imagine it was possible 
to watch Sebastopol with an equal force while so many of our 
men-of-war were engaged in convoying the troops. Conceive 
what havoc might have been made; the Russians could not 
have been more destroyed than they will be now. 


Louisa Anne Mertvate to CHARLES MERIVALE. 
Barron Puace, November (?), 1854. 

. . . 1 do not exactly know what your views of the present 
crisis are, but I fancy you have been disposed for some time past 
to anticipate the ‘Decline and Fall’ of the British Empire, and 
the rise of the Russian to universal supremacy. If so you will 


1 Herman Merivale being at that time Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 
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regard our struggle in the Crimea but as a vain effort to pro- 
long existence. The increase of luxury and the wide separation 
of classes of late years have been bad symptoms in the eyes of 
those who prophesy the worst; but are these symptoms less 
manifest in Russia itself? Are the heroism of our soldiers 
and sailors, and the martial enthusiasm of the nation at large, 
signs of a falling empire? Never were commissions in the 
army so difficult to procure as now, they say : never was enlist- 
ment so brisk, and the wounded themselves are all eagerness 
to rejoin the ranks. This seems to me the most favourable 
feature in our case at present. The most pressing cause for 
immediate anxiety, I fear, are the winter storms in the Black 
Sea, which will imperil the transport of our reinforcements 
for some time to come, and have already it appears done much 
harm. 

If, as is said, the increase of warlike appliances, the improve- 
ments of steam, &c., have made war so much more rapid and 
destructive in its progress than it was some few years ago—so 
that the wars of Wellington were more like those of Marl- 
borough than the wars of Raglan are like those of Wellington 
—will they not insensibly make it a shorter process? must 
not one side or the other be sooner exhausted of means and 
men? Can they fight on at the present rate for twenty years ? 
As to the progress of civilization making warfare a more refined 
and humane operation than it was of yore, the battle of Inker- 
mann shows how soon such theories must fall to the ground. 
Hostility will lead to exasperation, and exasperation to cruelty, 
while men are men. 

I cannot help fancying Sir De Lacy Evans is the best general 
officer we have abroad at present. He evidently saw the 
point of our position before the last battle when no one else 
did. While so many of our leaders are old men, and so many 
are cut off in battle, it is some comfort to think that war is 
a hotbed which brings genius to maturity, and that future 
Marlboroughs or Wellingtons may be even now obtaining 
their first promotion to companies in our regiments. May not 
the revival of old patriotic feeling be some set off against the 
heavy evils of the war? The refined cosmopolitanism of late 
years has after all not done much to deaden it. 
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Cuartes Merivatz To nis Sister Lovrsa. 
Lawrorp, December 2, 1854. 

. . . If the war lasts twenty years I suppose there will be 
two or three scholarships apiece for every candidate for the 
peaceful honours of the University, so I hope Johnny’s educa- 
tion will be cheap. 

I do not look forward to wars being made shorter on account 
of the advance in the science of destruction. At present the 
most remarkable circumstance that has turned up seems to be 
the readjustment of the balance between the attack and defence. 
I fancy that the improvement of artillery and engineering has 
restored an equality, if not an advantage, to the besieged, and 
that we shall have wars conducted by means of entrenched 
camps and positions rather than field engagements, which will 
probably tend to lengthen them out. In this respect there will 
be a return to the old Marlborough tactics from the Napoleon 
system of forcing on battles. 

It has been remarked that in the time of Belisarius the 
Roman soldiers and officers too were quite as brave personally 
as under Scipio and Caesar; and as long as the animal is well 
fed and kept in bodily health he will probably retain his 
animal courage. It remains to be seen whether we have heads 
to plan campaigns and political combinations, and also whether 
- our people will stand reverses and the pressure of taxation. 
I suppose every one now allows that our ministers are utterly 
unequal to a conception of their position and the demands of 
the crisis. I fear we have shown the reverse of generalship 
also hitherto. This of course is not to be publicly admitted ; 
but you will observe that the Times has not one word to say for 
Lord Raglan’s combinations. It appears that the fatal order 
for the cavalry charge was his. The French generals, as far as 
we can judge, seem to have had far more discretion. My 
Captain here, who served under Evans, has no opinion of his 
generalship, though he thinks him as brave as possible. Cath- 
cart I believe has the best head amongthem. I retain, however, 
the calmest confidence in the result, though I feel it is some 
satisfaction to think that if the whole of the Queen’s army, 
horse and foot, were cut off to-morrow, it would not put me 
personally into mourning ! 
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Such is the privilege of belonging to the middle classes. 
There has not been such a massacre of the aristocracy, I sup- 
pose, since the wars of the Roses. 


LawForpD, December 23, 1854. 

Perhaps I shall scandalize you almost as much as Uncle. 
Mallet by saying, in the midst of this Cimmerian gloom, that 
I am altogether in better spirits about the war than I have 
been from the beginning. Of course I should be better pleased 
if Lord Aberdeen were not still Premier, nor the Duke of 
Neweastle Secretary of War; I should be better pleased if 
there were no foreign legion ; but on the whole, seeing that 
the English people have practically taken the government into 
their own hands, that the Austrian treaty will not bring a faith- 
less and feeble ally into the field to paralyze our efforts, and 
that the foreign enlistment will probably be totally inoperative, 
I think there is at least a prospect of the war being really 
carried through with spirit and determination. The bulldog 
has taken the bear by the tip of the nose, and he will not let 
him go till he has pinned him to the ground. Our newspapers 
bring all the horrid details of war so home to us now that it is 
not to be wondered at if peaceful people shudder at every death 
and wound ; but we must remember that wars on a great scale 
have never been conducted without fearful losses and disasters, 
which are forgotten in the blaze of victories and iluminations— 
perhaps never known by the mass at all. Think of our retreat 
to Corunna, siege of Badajoz, Walcheren, &c., in the last war. 
Marlborough’s siege of Tournay was very like this. 


Lawrorp January, 1855. 

We are deep in snow here, which has been going on more 
thana week. Jam anxious to see what comes of the opening of 
Parliament, but I do not expect any change in the Government. 
For my own part I should rather like to see Lord Ellenborough 
Premier and War Minister, and Major Edwardes Commander in 
the Crimea. There is an article in the Times to-day worth atten- 
tion; insisting on the necessity of the War Minister having 
Imperatorial (which is much the same as Dictatorial) power. 
It is curious how whenever stress is laid on the qualities of our 
parliamentary constitution, it is found to fail. I more and more 
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apprehend that we must either make other states constitutional 
or they will make it necessary for us to return to despotism. 
Republics are not in the longrun a match for empires—freedom 
is exceptional, servitude normal—democracies are transient, 
tyranny eternal. This is a dreary creed; but is it not Chris- 
tianity that man in this world is not fit to govern himself? 


Louisa Anne Merrtvate to CHaries MERIVALE. 


Barton Piacn, January 27, 1855. 

- . . Your notion of putting Major Edwardes to command in 
the Crimea is precisely what occurred to me, and I was saying 
only the other day how much I wished some one would write 
to the Times to suggest it : but I suppose, in the present routine 
system, so eccentric a move would never be made. I do not 
quite see why, having flourished so long under a representative 
system, and gained victories, and conquered empires under it, 
we should now determine that nothing but a despotism will 
enable us to maintain our national existence. I should doubt 
Englishmen ever preserving their vigour of character under it ; 
but a thorough reform of our military administration is doubt- 
less necessary. Heaven grant it may be made in time! and 
that these threatening clouds may disperse and England’s sun 
emerge once more. 

For after all, are these blunders and mismanagements more 
than the very natural consequence of years of peace and absence 
of any preparation for war? Fatal they may unhappily be ; but 
are they traceable, necessarily, to any vital defect in our national 
constitution? I should hope not... 


Cuartes MERIVALE TO HIS Sister Lovisa. 


Lawrorp, March 30, 1855. 

. . . Nothing, as far as appears, can be better than the ease 
and clearness of your style’. I feel, however, at the first blush, 
some objection to your general idea, which seems to be that of 
presenting a picture of the circumstances of the sacred history 
just as they really appeared, divested of all theological or 
imaginative halo. Thus you call a stupendous and over- 


1 Louisa was writing an historical was published under the title of 
sketch of the Apostolic Age; it Christian Records (Longmans, 1857). 
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whelming miracle ‘a remarkable transaction,’ and generally 
adopt the phraseology which may be ascribed to the Jewish 
newspapers of the day. There is an incongruity about this 
which I cannot get over. If you answer that it is only paint- 
ing the reality as it really is, I can only say, that is what no 
painter does. The Gospel is an appeal to the imagination 
rather than to the senses, and I do not think it can be advan- 
. tageously stripped of all its conventionalities. I remember in 
my youth beginning a poem on a subject of Greek mythology, 
in which I proposed to describe things as they really were— 
transactions of bandits and shepherds instead of heroes and 
demigods. After I had got some way my eyes were opened to 
the incongruity of the proceeding, and I gave it up. I shall 
see as I go on how far your book is coloured by this misappre- 
hension, as I think, of historic effect ; in the meanwhile I leave 
it to you to consider how far my objection is just... 

I had sent in my tender of service for the Examination of 
Civil Servants at the India Board, a matter of little emolument 
but which I take a good deal of ihterest in, and am now taken 
aback by a demand for testimonials. Now if we had a nice 
paternal despotism, as our children undoubtedly will have, the 
Government would have had, by means of its secret police, 
private knowledge of every man’s character and attainments, 
and would not be dependent, as our know-nothings are, upon 
the farce of testimonials in such a case as this .. . 


LawrorpD, April 18, 1855. 

I am sorry to hear you give such a poor account of yourself ; 
but you may be sure that the strong and lusty, too, have their 
fits of physical incapacity for composition, when the blood or 
spirits seem to stagnate in the plethora of flesh, and their ideas 
and even their words seem to be only squeezed out of them by 
main force. 

* I continue to read what you have written, and my remarks 
upon it continue much the same. Your general disquisitions 
are, I think, admirable, from their ease, perspicuity, and com- 
prehensiveness ; and the facility and neatness of your style, 
with only occasional slips, is admirable. If the work has 
a defect it will be more in the inherent vice of the subject 
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than in your manner of treating it. The history of religious 
enthusiasts is peculiarly interesting from the wonderful com- 
bination of strength and weakness it presents ; but where the 
element of weakness is wanting it loses perhaps most of its 
charm. It is also attractive when the materials are abundant, 
from the combination of the public with the private character ; 
the outward expression with the internal thoughts and struggles. 
The first without the last is dull. Nothing is much duller than 
Wesley’s sermons ; nothing much more interesting up to 
a certain point than his private diary. The materials for 
a psychological biography of St. Paul are of course deficient. 
The interest in it must be derived, I think, from taking 
a more transcendental point of view, regarding it solely as 
a mysterious, supernatural life, drawing from it as from a well 
of devotional feelings. Nevertheless I think that, allowance 
made for this intrinsic defect of subject, you have executed 
your plan so well as to make the work very readable and 
instructive. There is a large class of plain realists in the world 
to whom it will convey the clear and definite idea of the 
apostle which they have been trying to conceive for them- 
selves, and which they have no want of anything beyond. 
I would certainly encourage your completing it and trying the 
fortune of the Row with it. Asa ‘young lady’s first work’ it 
is certainly a phenomenon. 


Louisa ANNE MertIvaLEe to CHarLes MERIVALE. 


SouTHERNHAY, April 24, 1855. 

I directed C. to send on the concluding bit of my MS., 
having been considerably encouraged by your last criticisms. 
I never indulged a hope that you would think so well of the 
execution. As to the subject itself, I am not sure that I agree 
in your view of it. No doubt the paucity of materials makes it 
a difficult, or rather impossible, task to throw much personal 
interest over the biography of St. Paul in the sense in which 
we conceive the interest of ordinary biographies to exist, i.e. 
in the way of everyday details of life and action, But in the 
broad view of character, distinct, individual character, as 
operating upon and influenced by the outward conditions under 
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which it was manifested, I think the life of St. Paul has great 
interest, not merely and solely in the view of a supernatural life, 
as you would take it. Setting aside the miraculous agencies, 
which do not form a very prominent feature of his career, it 
seems to me that it is in degree only, not in kind, that 
St. Paul’s spiritual endowments exceeded those of other 
eminent Christians: and it is the naturalness of his feelings 
and expressions that always strikes me so very powerfully in 
his speeches and writings. I do not know whether it is so 
with you, but with me few personages of history seem to stand 
out more vividly as thinking and feeling men, men born to 
influence others by powers of mind and quick sympathies, 
directed to some strong overmastering moral or spiritual 
principle. However in the present case it is the energy of that 
principle itself, both as manifested in the character of St. Paul 
and in moral antagonism with the age, that I should wish to 
constitute the chief interest of the subject... . 

So the Conferences are at an end! and we are in for a 
lengthened war and no end of income tax, for no doubt we 
shall not stop at seven per cent. Mamma thinks me so dread- 
fully bloodthirsty if I do not join in her condemnation of the 
war im toto—and slaughter it must be confessed is so dreadful 
a thing—that I hardly dare maintain that we were right in 
demanding more than Russia chose to concede: yet what could 
have been worse than a shabby peace patched up just to shift 
the responsibility of strife toa generation below us? and after 
all we must have modified our demands to a considerable extent 
if it is true that Austria backed our last proposition. Things 
look dark enough at Sebastopol it cannot be denied, and the 
peace party have some grounds for their unpatriotic sneers, in 
which it gratifies them to indulge. I do wish Lord Raglan 
could gain a success of some sort, if it were only to give an 
example of the fickleness of popular opinion, for of course he 
would be then lauded as extravagantly as he has been abused. 
I hear Mr. Kinglake (EKothen) who wrote A month before 
Sebastopol, and witnessed the battle of Inkermann, declares 
that to his certain knowledge and observation the success of 
that day was mainly attributable to a particular movement 
ordered by Lord Raglan himself on perceiving the critical 
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importance of a certain position. ‘Lord Raglan won the 
battle,’ was his answer to an inquiry whether he could aver 
that the General in any way influenced the events of the day. 
This may or may not be true, but it would be an immense 
satisfaction to me to find the Times some day eating its own 
words about him as it has done about Louis Napoleon. How- 
ever the task now before him may well, it is to be feared, be 
too much for any one. 


Barton Pracz, May, 1855. 

. . » Herman was with us from Saturday till yesterday. He 
seemed to enjoy himself much in the woods, and was very 
communicative and pleasant in the domestic circle. It was 
very satisfactory to me to find some one who took a broad, 
manly, and philosophical view of the public questions of the 
day. What with Caroline-Herman’s’ and Louis Mallet’s? in- 
fluence against me, I am quite in a minority here; but how 
people can go on wilfully blinding their eyes to the real purport 
and intent of Russian policy, and arguing the question of 
Menschikoff’s mission on such narrow grounds as they do, 
I cannot think. Charles Mallet owns himself a little astonished 
at a chapter I have given him to read in the Annual Register of 
1784, when the Crimea was first annexed by Catherine II. 
There is something in the view taken by Gladstone and his 
followers, that is if they would put it on the right grounds, 
instead of the wrong ones. It may possibly turn out to have 
been our wisest course to make peace now on the Russian 
proposition—but this not because we have no right to demand 
more, nor because it would not be the best wisdom and justice 
to get more if we easily can—but simply because our expendi- 
ture of means may be greater than with reference to other 
considerations we ought to make. Herman thinks Gladstone’s 
speech splendid, but a tissue of fallacies. The last news from 
the Crimea sounds encouraging, but Herman fears to rely upon 
it, and thinks the Russians must mean to circumvent us in 
some way. 

Louis Mallet professes moral indignation if one defends the 
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war on arguments drawn from history. But surely when an 
overt act of aggression is committed, like the occupation of the 
Principalities, it becomes the only sensible course to interpret 
that act by the light which history throws on the motives and 
policy of the Government committing it. Is not the testimony 
of bygone character required in every case of suspected guilt 
in individuals? What is it but the merest self-deception to 
persist in looking upon the Czar’s claim as an isolated act of 
justifiable religious zeal? when we know that for a hundred 
years past the Russian Government has steadily persevered’ in 
one endeavour to extend and consolidate its power on every 
side; and that when at peace she has made the strengthening 
of her military resources, and the building of strongholds of 
offence, her first object. Railroads, as Herman says, are the 
one thing Russia wants to make her irresistible. 


Cuartes MeRIvALE To HIS SisTER Lovisa. 
Lawrorp, May 31, 1855. 

I have for a long time ceased to have patience to argue with 
the pacific people at the present crisis. One is bound to feel 
some respect for the original thinkers among them, such as 
Bright and Lord Grey, but as for the smaller fry who yelp in 
chorus with them, I can hardly muster charity enough to attri- 
bute their views to anything but disgust at the income tax... . 

The terms of peace hitherto put forward on either side are 
absolutely nugatory. I would accept as a compromise some 
overwhelming success in the Crimea, which should prove our 
superiority, for the chance of its stopping Russia for one genera- 
tion ; but nothing could permanently arrest her but a complete 
check in the north and centre as well as the south. With 
respect to her actual power I was never much of a believer. 
T now see that she has been storing up matériel with a view to 
war for a long time to an enormous amount, and that she has 
had the wisdom to make full use of the modern discoveries in 
artillery and engineering—in short, generally, that she has been 
governed by a man of genius, who has employed her resources 
for the very best, according to his own views. But I do not 
think she has yet been able to overcome her inherent dis- 
advantages in poverty and unwieldiness. Her big language 
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continues as always to conceal her conscious weakness, and the 
parade at Vienna, while sensible that she had not, and could not 
bring a hundred thousand men into the Crimea, still less feed 
them there, is just a repetition of the audacious but successful 
imposture she played off at Adrianople in 1829. I cannot 
believe the destruction of the magazine at Kertch was a crafty 
stratagem. If we had sent half-a-dozen ships there and as 
many to Odessa six or eight months ago, we might have 
destroyed the quarries which have fed Sebastopol ever since. 
If the occupation of the line of the Tchernaya means, as 
I cannot but suppose, our having crossed that river and estab- 
lished ourselves on the hills beyond it, it shows that the Russians 
had no large force beyond the walls of Sebastopol. Many things 
combine to convince me that they have been deceiving us on 
this point all through. If I am right, the inefficiency of both 
the French and English generals in not making the discovery 
long since seems incomprehensible. Yet when one compares 
it with what French and English generals have done before 
—the French in Spain—the English in Holland and elsewhere 
in the last war—it seems no more than the fate of war, in 
which one good general turns up for half-a-dozen bad ones. 
I trust we shall yet have the opportunity of recovering our 
honour, without which we have no security. I have no doubt 
that war or peace with America depends for the next generation 
upon our success in this matter. As for the horrors of war, 
remember that war has its enjoyments too. Where would have 
been Homer and Virgil and Tasso, and half Shakespeare and 
half the Bible but for war? 


Louisa Anne MerrivaLe To CHaruEes MERIVALE. 
Barton Prace, June, 1855. 


I must write to you just by way of outlet to my sentiments ; 
for everybody here looks so glum when good news comes from 
the Crimea, that I scarcely dare utter an expression of satis- 
faction, much less discuss at large the prospects and objects of 
the war. 

I echo all you say, and can think it nothing but the most 
wilful blindness which can refuse to recognize the long and 
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consistent schemes of Russian ambition; or the most unre- 
flecting smallness of soul which can deny the dangers to 
European liberty, and to the general interests of freedom and 
civilization from her ascendency. If nothing but trade and 
commerce are worth a thought, then farewell Luther, Milton, 
Gustavus Adolphus, and all the high souled of the earth. 
I wonder whether Dundas and Hamelin would ever have done 
things with the pluck of the present admirals. I see Pelissier 
has sent for reinforcements of cavalry. Herman said he 
thought our deficiency in that arm very serious, and that it 
would operate as a reason against our taking the field. The 
Duke of Wellington it seems always said the difficulty of trans- 
porting cavalry was the great objection against military oper- 
ations carried on far over sea. I fear we must expect great 
losses from the climate which on May 18 was already intensely 
hot; but the loss of magazines must surely prevent the enemy 
from keeping large forces in the country. 

I should fancy the Menschikoff Mission must have been the 
most bitter vexation the Emperor Nicholas could have had. 
It was so evidently pushing things on before they were ripe ; 
and I believe it is generally understood now, that the envoy 
went far beyond what his master intended: but the claim 
having been advanced he could not recede. So wise a man as 
Nicholas must clearly have wished Russia to get her railroads, 
her fortresses, her finances, &c., all in proper trim before any 
aggression was made which should arouse Europe. He prob- 
ably looked upon that as the destiny of a generation below him. 

I can hardly expect myself that we shall go far enough in 
this war to place a permanent barrier against the flood, and do 
not congratulate the Pro-Russians of a hundred years hence on 
the servitude which may in all probability be their fate. But 
it will be something if this generation at least has done its 
part towards upholding the principles of justice and patriotism, 
and has stayed off for awhile the dominion of a gilded bar- 
barism. How truly does Coleridge speak of the ‘small restricted 
cool common sense’ views of things which peaceable times 
engender; and how easy it is to accuse of want of religion 
and humanity those who think there are principles and ideas 
worth all the horrors of a bloody struggle... . 
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CHARLES MERIVALE To uIs Sister Lovutsa. 
LawrorD, August 11, 1855. 

-.- Tam too busy with my book to think much of the war, 
or to look forward too curiously, We have our work pretty 
close to our eyes, and we must do it: that is we must on every 
account accomplish a success. I do not think this country in 
its present ticklish state of class jealousies can afford to make 
an unsatisfactory peace. It would leave a sore rankling in 
people’s minds of which the first effect, I suppose, would be 
a reckless cry for a great Reform Bill, and after that the 
Deluge. 

There does not seem to me any near prospect of an outbreak 
of nationalities, a thing certainly to be deprecated, and by 
no means to be intentionally promoted: nevertheless in the 
decrepitude of dynasties and corruption of the upper ranks in 
Germany and elsewhere, it may be a serious question to those 
who pretend to look far, how the preponderance of a great 
semi-barbarian population can be withstood except by turning 
up the lower strata of nations to the surface. But putting 
aside all speculations—winking hard at them—I would persist 
in the work before us, and nothing now should induce me to 
leave the Crimea. If ever we do get well out of that scrape 
I hope we shall not risk united commands again. There are 
separate fields enough for each of the allies to fight its own 
battle. I cannot believe that a Wellington or Napoleon at the 
head of two hundred thousand of the best soldiers in the world 
would not have marched to Moscow or Tobolsk and back by 
St. Petersburgh in the course of this season. Meanwhile I have 
a strong impression that Russia’s backbone will break in 
another year, or at least that a disastrous peace will cause 
fermentation there among the ruined and discontented nobility 
which will lead to a great break up. After all, our losses have 
been trifling compared to what they were in any year of the 
Peninsular War. You see the bravest men coming home every 
day, Brown, Cardigan, and Lord G. Paget, for instance, to 
show their courage in railway trains and at street crossings. 
Old generals will die in the course of nature, and I have no 
doubt Lord Raglan was kept alive beyond his time by the 
excitement of his position. 

U 
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Lawrorp, September 12, 1855. 


My Times did not come this morning, from which I con- 
cluded that the rumour of the fall of Sebastopol was true. 
I have since seen it confirmed; at least I suppose we may 
believe it on the showing of the Russians themselves. The 
question now is whether we have energy enough to entrench 
ourselves on the north side and cut it off from communication 
with the main army. I suppose we must ship men and 
material at Balaclava, land at the Belbek or Katela and work 
our way to some defensible position between the Severnaga 
fort and the Russian position at Inkermann, in doing which 
we may have to force various lines if the Russians are strong 
enough to dispute inch by inch. The season is so advanced 
that I much doubt our doing all this before the winter, but 
I have great hopes that the enemy is really exhausted. 

Our paper has come so irregularly lately that we talk, in 
despair, of exchanging the Times for the Evening Mail, which it 
is thought will not be so likely to be stolen or sold over our heads. 
I don’t much like giving up my daily dose of news; but the 
other daily papers are intolerably trashy—except perhaps 
the Daily News—and that is intolerably radical, being written 
by that strong-minded woman, Miss Martineau. 


September 21, 1855. 

... I suppose the winter will be devoted to diplomacy, and 
I only hope there will be no revival of the shams of equaliza- 
tion and counterpoise. There seem to me only two alterna- 
tives : to establish a state of some real strength by the union 
of the principalities and Bessarabia—and even Servia and Bul- 
garia—indemnifying Turkey in Asia; or to let things return 
to their old footing, trusting as I should not fear to do to the 
present exhaustion of Russia and her loss of prestige for keep- 
ing her hands off Turkey for a generation to come... . 


LawForp, October 1, 1855. 

. .. On Tuesday I went out to Hampstead-to lunch and 
found Henry and Lucy and my uncle, the latter particularly 
well, and to me in good spirits; though I understand he is 
low in private at the taking of Sebastopol without the loss of 
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any English general officer, which he fears the French, who 
have lost two or three, will be hurt at. It is not however in 
human nature to mope long over such a crumpled rose-leaf 
as that. ... 


April 3, 1856. 

. . . W. Longman told me the other day that they had 
given Macaulay twenty thousand pounds on account. He 
pressed my hand warmly, and said how happy he should be to 
be able to do the same for me. 

We solemnized the Peace here last evening by ringing of 
bells and firing of guns, together with two little garden cannon 
of Mrs. Green’s. I believe but for her enthusiasm on the 
subject we should have taken no notice of the event. Johnny 
was taken to see the celebration—‘ What, shall we never shoot 
the Russians never no more?’ he says... . 


Louisa Anne MertvaLte to Caarues Murivate. 
Barton Prace, April 5, 1856. 

. .. I cannot feel sorry for the Peace; nor, I suppose, having 
gone to war on the grounds we did, could we with any decency 
have gone on warring, Russia being willing to accept such 
terms. But indeed I fear the work of arresting her is very 
inadequately done, and if she is wise enough to profit by her 
experience she will probably be able to accomplish her objects 
much more effectually in another generation or two. Sir HE. 
Lyons told Herman he was convinced she must be mistress of 
the Black Sea and Crimean Peninsula within a very few years. 

We are much amused at Johnny’s warlike regret. 


Herman Merivate to CuHartes MERIVALE. 


Granp Horst pu Louvre, April 11, 1856. 

I write you a line from this caravanserai, where we have 
been ever since our arrival from want of resolution to move, 
though abusing the place every day ; in some respects however 
it is really better than other places, particularly the spacious 
and airy character of the rooms ; but the excessive noise, bustle, 
the impossibility of getting attended to unless you conform 

ua 
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exactly to the routine of the concern, and the miserable 
mechanical state of being only No. 321 instead of a human 
being make it a disagreeable residence to my mind. We had 
a lady’s maid here who cut her throat a few days ago from 
despair at never finding her way about the house or getting any 
one to answer her English questions—at least, on being taken to 
the hospital where she is recovering, she had no better reason 
to give for the rash act. I have sat down however not to give 
you a description of the Louvre hotel, but to tell you, among 
other things, that I called to-day on M. Guizot, who imme- 
diately on seeing me all but embraced me as the author of the 
three most interesting volumes on Roman History, of which 
he had read every line—the best book, he emphatically said, 
on the subject—much better, he added, than the lucubrations 
of M. Troplong, the President of the Senate, on the same 
matter, whom he had recommended to study you. After such 
an invitation, I hope I am not far wrong in dedicating to 
M. Guizot as a present from myself your two last vols. which 
I had brought with me here to read, but had only got 
through a quarter of them. If you choose to be generous 
and make up the loss to me, why I have nothing to say there 
against. 

I have lounged my time away here very idly, doing no 
sights or serious proceedings: talking to a few French and 
plenty of English folk. The increase of prices and expenditure 
here is something amazing; I believe I am not far wrong in 
saying that rents in the choice quarter have increased from five 
to tenfold in the last twenty years: everything, except bread 
which is kept down by law, having augmented in similar if not 
like proportion. It seems a competition of extravagance and 
debt between the government and private people. Fifty thou- 
sand souls have been turned out of house and home by the vast 
demolitions in Paris, and whole blocks of houses in the central 
parts still stand marked for destruction. And now the Emperor 
has horrified his economical friends by being heard to say 
a propos of the Peace, ‘A présent il faudra s’occuper d’embel- 
lir Paris!” How long this system of doubles or quits can go 
on is a curious speculation ; but it must break down, I suppose, 
and then what next? ... i 
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CHARLES MERIVALE To HIS SistER Louisa. 


Lawrorp, May 11, 1856. 

. . - Herman I suppose is with you ; will you tell him that 
he is expected to dine in Bedford Square’ on Friday next by 
his own invitation. He will tell you of our dining together at 
the Literary Fund, and my returning thanks for the Duke of 
Cambridge’s good dinner for the Historians of England. ‘One 
of Merivale’s sons,’ I overheard an elderly gentleman say. It 
was pleasant to think ‘that my father’s name was still so 
familiar in any one’s mouth. London is an historic place to 
me now, much like Rome—I know so little of the present 
generation, and think so much of the past there. 

I intend to call and renew my acquaintance with Charles 
Kean when I am in town. I consider him a brother historian, 
so well has he caught and represented the spirit of antiquity in 
his. Winter's Tale, which I saw the other night. His acting is 
also mellowed, less hard and angular than it used to be; his 
manner and bearing easier, and in short more of the gentleman. 
I don’t see why the stage should not be made a liberal profes- 
sion, if gentlemen would take to it; and I am sure there is not 

“more unworthy artifice in it than at the bar and in the pulpit. 
The Greek gentlemen used to act—and our disparagement of 
acting has only descended to us from the Romans, who con- 
demned it on the same impertinent principles on which they 
denounced all other honest callings. 

LAwForD, June 12, 1856. 

I send you a critique in the Guardian which blows hot and 
cold. It is important however as indicating the apprehensions 
people may begin to feel about the presumed length of my 
history. They have, however, not much cause. Another 
volume will bring me to Vespasian; and there begins a new 
epoch, at which I shall most likely pause for an indefinite 
time, and if I proceed, do so in much more summary style. 
The details of history cease at that point with the end of 
Tacitus, and there are no means of writing a continuous narra- 
tion further. There also begins Gibbon, who has put all the 
fragments of history together. A series of sketches of life and 


1 45 Bedford Square, the Freres’ house in town (afterwards numbered 46). 
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manners, and particularly of the intellectual and spiritual 
development of the second and third centuries might still be 
very effective ; neither Gibbon nor Milman having exhausted 
the subject, or put it in a satisfactory way. But two volumes 
would suffice for this; and I should require some years of 
preparation before I could hope to enter the field in the wake 
of such predecessors. So I expect at the end of vol. vi to 
tell my readers that they may bind up what they have got and 
be thankful. I do not think six vols. too much for the history 
of the world for one hundred and twenty-five years, the crown- 
ing age of antiquity, an age which comprehends almost every 
classical writer of Rome, and is detailed to us far more 
variously and fully than any other period of the classical times. 


Herman Mertvate to Cuarites MERIVALE. 
CoLontIaL OFFICE, June 12, 1856. 

. -. I think you writers about Rome rather darken counsel 
by multitude of comparisons. The Black Town of Calcutta, for 
all I ever heard of it, is a collection of huts. So again De la 
Malle’s Parisian comparison is worth little, because as everybody 
knows the outer barrier surrounded in his time, and still 
surrounds, not only the city but a good deal of country besides. 
You should take the bull by the horns. Take Naples, for 
instance, as the densest peopled city of its size (I suppose) in 
Europe. It holds four hundred thousand people on a very 
small space. It is so irregular that you can only get its area 
by triangulations, but by help of this you can easily approxi- 
mate. Then, having made your estimate, make any allowance 
you like, if you consider it likely that ancient Rome was less 
densely inhabited than modern Naples. But begin with a 
maximum as the safest course, and remember that the habits 
of the people are very similar in the two cases... . 


Cuar.Les MeERIvALE To unis Mortuer, 
Lawrorp, June 29, 1856. 
I am just returned from my visits to Harrow and Haileybury, 
both of them little incidents in my uneventful career, and 


1 Cp. History of the Romans, vol. iv. chap. xl. 
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which have given me much satisfaction. It was a great pity 
that neither Herman nor Caroline were present at Herman 
Charles’s appearance on the Harrow stage—for such it may 
now be called, the company is so numerous and splendid, and 
the performers themselves in some cases so dramatic. H. C. 
appeared twice, in tragedy and comedy, speaking an oration 
from Burke, and a scene from the Critic. In both he was 
really excellent—far beyond good boys’ speaking—very far 
beyond any ofhiscompanions. The attention with which he was 
listened to by Lord John Russell and Palmerston was marked. 

After the speeches there was a first stone-laying of an addition 
to the chapel. Just thirty-seven years since I attended the 
ceremony in the case of the Speech Room. 

The next morning I went to Haileybury for the Directors’ 
Day, under the wing of Bartle E. Frere, the Governor of 
Scinde—in great honour, between the Chairman and Deputy- 
chairman. There too I found a few years have made great 
innovations, in the number of the company and the generally 
festive complexion of what used to be a very severe piece of 
ceremonial. Not one of my professors left. The Chairman 
and Principal condoled together over the approaching extince- 
tion of the college, which we were very unanimous in regret- 
ting, and in prognosticating evil thereupon. The Government, 
~ I hear, have begun already to tamper with the freedom of their 
examiners, and to show symptoms of setting themselves above 
the examination. I went to dine and sleep with my college 
friend Blakesley, at Ware. .. . 


Louisa ANNE Merivate to CHartes Marivate. 


Barton Prace, August 9, 1856. 


I have now, all but one or two notes and references, written 
out all my history again, cut off geographical excrescences in 
some places, according to your advice, and made amplifications 
in others. If it is not presumptuous—and yet I know that it 
is presumptuous, very—having given so much time and trouble 
to it, I should be sorry not to think of publishing; but as to 
the how and the when I must ask your advice. 
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Barton Puace, August 13, 1856. 


I hope you will receive my pamphlet-box enclosing all my 
labours safe and sound. I have put in a preface for your 
approbation. The first three chapters and the two last are 
those I should most wish you to look over. .. . I should cer- 
tainly not give my own name; as in the first place a lady’s 
name would be no prima facie recommendation to a book of 
the kind, but on the contrary; and secondly, I must own I 
have not the courage. . 


CHARLES MrrIvALE To HIS Sister Louisa. 
LawrorpD, August 15, 1856. 


Your parcel has come and letter followed it. The charge 
was eighteenpence, but never mind that. I had made up my 
mind that you would give your name to the book, and I am 
inclined to think you should. In your preface you avow that 
your learning is at second hand. Now no man has any busi- 
ness to write on the subject at second hand, and his work 
would have no interest for men. But we should have great 
interest in the views of an intelligent woman, though it could 
not be expected that her actual studies should be deep. .. . 


Lovisa AnnE MerivaLe to CHar tes MERIVALE. 


Barton Piace (August, 1856). 
I think you have hit upon the right title :— 


CHRISTIAN REcorDs, 
A SHORT STUDY OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE, 
BY 
LOUISA ANNE MERIVALE. 


How horrible it looks! How my unsuspecting friends and 
acquaintance will stare! How the M——s and Mr. B 
and a number of others will shake their heads and pronounce 
me infinitely presumptuous! I image to myself the cutting 
remarks of the periodicals; a few cutting words in the corner 
of the Athenaewm, &c., and feel that it is a sort of Balaklava 
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Charge I am making from peaceful obscurity to troublous 
notoriety. But after all it will be a nine days wonder, and 
people will soon leave off thinking about me. 

I am much obliged to you for offering to take the trouble of 
the negotiations upon yourself, and would a thousand times 
rather commit it to your hands than do it myself. .. . 


Cuartes MerIvALe to Rev. Proressor THompson. 


LawrorD, August 29, 1856. 


Very glad to hear from you, and much inclined for a run to 
Ely. But I think it will be best to put it off, as I think of 
coming up to Cambridge at the beginning of the term, to keep 
the thirtieth anniversary of my first appearance there. Shall 
you be in college in the middle of October ? 

I should have been glad to have talked over Roman topo- 
graphy with you before committing myself to my chapter on 
the subject in vol. iv. I have since given my views more 
fully, particularly on the population question, in an article for 
the Quarterly. Mr. Elwin holds out as yet no prospect of 
making room for it, and I fear recent discoveries will disprove 
it all over and over again before it appears. Elwin has got 
a fixed idea that Antiquities will keep. There is no greater 
mistake ; they make themselves wings. 

You have come back to a great crop of historical literature. 
Macaulay, Grote, Milman, Froude, Liddell, Merivale, Guizot— 
fourteen thick octavos in the last six months—and better than 
all, Lord Cockburn. You can want no society at Ely. But 
when you have got through them all by October 1, we should 
be very glad if you would come over here. 

I was very glad to see Blakesley at Ware a few weeks ago ; 
he seems to have become acclimatized. What a pity you did 
not wait for Hitchin. 

Grote has left off his Greek history just where it begins to 
be interesting to my mind. I recommend you much to step 
into his shoes and write of the development of Hellenism in 
the East—Antioch, Alexandria, and Afghanistan—all culminat- 
ing in Athenaicus and the Homoousion. I believe there are 
no facts; the subject only requires thinking out. Think it. 
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Cuartes Merrivale To HIS WIFE. 


CAMBRIDGE, October 22, 1856, 

. Cambridge is looking very beautiful; the leaves seem 
more abundant than with us, and from the rooms in which 
I am writing the view is still most umbrageous. Every leaf 
is full of recollections as you may suppose—how different from 
thirty years ago when I had no recollections and only looked 
forward. I remember I came with my father from Bury in 
a postchaise, on a Sunday—so changed are the times—and we 
met Tatham at the college gate on his way to the sermon at 
St. Mary’s, from which he seemed glad to have an excuse for 
turning back. He gave us dinner, and I escaped as soon as 
I decently could to find out Charles Wordsworth at the Trinity 
Lodge; was shown into the dining-room, which was nearly 
dark, and full of his undergraduate friends, who turned out to 
be Christopher, your brother John, Birkbeck, and others. And 
so I began life... . 


CHARLES MERIVALE TO HIS SISTER LoUISA. 


LawrForp, May, 1857. 

. . - Ina few days I hope to send you particulars of a very 
curious discovery which has been made about the Christians 
named by St. Paul in the sixteenth chapter of Romans. 
Tryphena, Amplias, Philologus, Hermas, Narcissus, and several 
others are found among the names of freedmen of ‘Caesar’s 
household’ in some recent excavations at Rome. Valeria 
Tryphena rust have been afreedwoman of Messalina! I should 
not be surprised if my poor dear Messalina herself were to 
turn out to have been an excellent and much slandered 
Christian ! 


LAWFORD, June 26, 1857. 

. . . We have given up the last week to idleness and hay- 
making. The weather has been intensely hot, though the 
east wind is still faithful to us. We have made a rick of five 
tons, worth from twenty-five to thirty pounds, off two and 
a half acres. However I have not given up my writing, 
and am making great progress in the volume. I should be 
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glad to have the Journal of Philology sent back, as I must 
make some notes from it. I shall probably give a very strong 
hint that Nero’s persecution was not of the true Christians, but 
of the followers of the false Christs, a notion I have long had 
in my mind, for various reasons, as will appear. 


Louisa Anne MertvaLe to Cuartes MErIva.e. 
July, 1857. 

- .. I have been amusing myself with writing a sort of 
sketch of Italy in the Medicean age, which I had a vague idea 
might do for Blackwood or some magazine benign enough to 
take it, if any such there be. But it is not finished yet, and 
I have been so far from well of late that I fear it may savour 
too much of indigestion, bodily and mental, to be worth 
anything. 

Do you hear much of these Indian affairs from those Freres 
who are connected with them? Some people seem to take 
a very gloomy view of them, and say the Times has large money 
interests at stake, which make it put a more sanguine front on 
the matter than it has any real grounds for. Right or wrong 
it is certain that most fearful scenes have been enacted, and have 
still to be enacted. 

We are reading a tale called Tom Brown, being the history of 
a Rugby boy under Dr. Arnold, who is in some sort the hero 
of the book. The author is a Mr. Hughes. 


CuarLes MERIVALE TO HIs Sister Louisa. 
Lawrorp, July 10, 1857. 

. . . Sir C. Napier’s memoirs show that partial mutiny has 
been for many years the normal state of the Indian army, and 
he seems to have been impressed with the idea that it would 
soon come to a formidable crisis, There is so much evidently 
not to be believed in his book, that one was not disposed to pay 
much regard to this idea till the recent startling illustration of 
it. The remedies which I see now advocated are precisely 
those which he recommended; but perhaps they are taken 
from his book. We have seen a letter from Bartle Frere in 
Scinde, who treats the affair lightly ; but that writing to a wife 
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in England he would strain a point to do. At the same time 
I do not imagine there can be any real danger at present : the 
question with me is whether we have the spirit to carry out 
the reforms which may be necessary, of which I should 
imagine the chief to be to give carte-blanche to the Governor- 
General without respect to Parliament or the London papers. 
Fancy Caesar in Gaul with a correspondent of the Senatorial 
journal in his camp! I believe that the Governor-General 
ought to be a military man, and his own commander-in-chief. 
The Romans never divided the civil and military in a conquered 
province: in inferior offices the military, I conceive, was always 
above the civil... . 
LawForD, August 13, 1857. 

... . You will see by the enclosed that I am going to do 
a little biography of Niebuhr. It is limited to the extent of 
about twenty pages of the Quarterly. I intend to show up the 
looseness and inconclusiveness of his opinions on things in 
general—as is patent on the face of his life and correspondence— 
and to crown the whole with the now generally admitted dis. 
proof of most of his chief positions in regard to Roman history; 
in which, however, sure results are only to be obtained after 
repeated failures. I think him a wonderful man, with all his 
amazing blunders. 

I suppose news may be expected hourly from India. As 
with Sebastopol so with Delhi, I think the best thing for us 
would be that it should be held by the rebels long enough to 
have become the rallying-point of their whole force, so that we 
may, as we shall, crush it at one blow. But this is a cold- 
blooded calculation, and I should be glad enough to hear the 
prevailing reports confirmed by the next mail. I fear a vast 
deal of blame lies on our poor officers. I imagine they (the 
regimental officers) have been generally either very young or 
very bad officers and mawvais sujets, and that the disgusting 
animosity of their men is to be accounted for by the intolerable 
and infamous contempt with which they have been treated of 
late years. It is usual to call them niggers, and to treat them 
as such. No doubt the aristocratic gentlemen of the Bengal 
army have been deeply outraged by this treatment. It must 
be added that the laxity of moral conduct among our officers in 
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the up-country stations has not tended to raise their character 
with their men. But as to our general policy I am a thorou gh 
Roman and would go to the root of the evil by steady dis- 
couragement of caste, which three-fourths of the population of 
the lower classes are probably almost ripe for throwing off. 


LawrorpD, August 25, 1857. 

- . . Distressing as it is I cannot doubt that it is far better 
the fever in India should have its full course. The rajahs are 
all traitors, and it is well they should have time to show 
themselves. We must have a tabula rasa of the whole country ; 
and then, if we have the spirit for it, we may govern the 
country to some purpose. But I dare not look forward. 
India governed by the ten-pounders of England is a fearful 
thing to contemplate. How significant is the deprecation by 
the Saturday Review of parliamentary government for India! 
No Republic ever yet kept an Empire! 


Herman Mertvate to Cuartes Merivate. 
Barton Puiace, August 27. 

Do you ever see Notes and Queries? About May last I think, 
my friend E. Twiselton sent a paper to that publication about 
a very absurd and rather characteristic mistake of Niebuhr’s, 
who had taken a trumpery book of a hack named Soulavie, 
about the reign of Louis XIV, for a genuine remain of Bossuet, 
and in his usual way proceeded to eulogize the style and point 
out coincidences, &c., &e. No man had really less critical 
instinct in such matters. 

But for all that, beware how you treat Niebuhr. Depend 
on it he was a man of genius: and that alone makes a differ- 
ence, entirely inappreciable, between him and the herd of 
imitators who first followed him, and the herd of critics who 
now (according to the usual law of reaction) proclaim his 
inferiority. 

The faults of genius are trifles, and ought to be so regarded. 
Any of us may pick up the dry bones and piece them together 
more or less ingeniously ; but it is not one in a million who 
can breathe life into them: and of that most rare class was 
Niebuhr. He made past times present: so after his fashion 
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could Gibbon and so can Macaulay ; and so could, or can, no 
other professed historian of recent times. When you have 
demolished him, as I daresay you can, people will read your 
demolition and admire, but it will pass like water from 
a duck’s back, and they will go back to Niebuhr again. 

Therefore again I say beware, and deal with him as a man 
of many mistakes if you please, but as a phenomenon which 
will outlive a century of Grotes, Mures, Thirlwalls and the 
like: and whom you ought more particularly to spare, if (as 
I sometimes fancy) you have yourself more of his spirit than 
the majority of our classical antiquaries. 


CotontaL Orricr, September, 1857. 

I am here as you suppose, and at work, this Indian matter 
extending itself in some degree even to our Colonial arrange- 
ments. You will have seen the telegram’ (as they call it now) 
before this reaches you; people in general seem to think it 
good. The holding on through these months of intense anxiety 
is the great marvel, and this accomplished, the material part 
of our task for the present is probably done. I hope the 
massacres are over. They probably were only the first eruption 
of the disease—and if so the hateful and brutal spirit of 
murderous revenge which has been excited here will subside. 
There are things to be done, not talked about, and it is not 
unlikely that our usual incontinence of talk will produce 
a reaction, and rather unnerve people at the right moment 
than harden them. The next two or three years however, if 
we win the battle, will be spent no doubt in punishing. As 
for future government I wish I saw any signs that our states- 
men of the future saw their way, or had any definite plan. 
The ‘Company’ must go, I have no doubt. I am not at all 
sure, myself, since we must have Parliamentary government, 
that a standing committee of both Houses on Indian affairs 
would not be a tolerable contrivance for breaking the imme- 
diate force of Ministerial and Parliamentary action. There 
should be more such committees than there are. It is odd 

1 There was much discussion ‘telegraph.’ Others wanted a 


round this now-established word.  ‘telegrapheme.’ 
Many people always spoke of a 
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that a scheme so consonant with Parliamentary government, 
and so recognized and successful in France during its Chamber 
days, should never seem to be popular in this country. 

They are at Niebuhr again in Notes and Queries: I read 
a good paper there, some three weeks ago I think, pointing 
out some blunders of his in commenting on Ovid’s Ibis, and 
some very odd notions about Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. It 
made me look through the Ibis again—what a singular tour 
de force the poem is, in varying the language of so many 
hundred couplets recounting similar catastrophes—and how 
much of antiquity it shows to have absolutely perished. . . . 

I am thinking myself (if I can get away) of a run next 
month to the shores of Phaeacia, the only bit of Greece I shall 
probably ever see. My friend there, Sir G. Bowen, wants me 
to look in at Montenegro on the way, but it seems difficult to 
manage. 


CuHarites MerIvaALE To His Sister Louisa. 


Lawrorp, November to, 1857. 

. . . My article on Niebuhr is sent and acknowledged ; but 
I think the Encyclopedia has not got beyond M yet, and 
I fancy its issues are not very rapid. The Saturday has just 
sent me Blunt’s Lectures on the Fathers—very able and very 
one-sided ; if he had not been a very good friend of mine 
I should like to have cut it up if I could—and I think I could. — 
As it is I shall try to be gentle with it. But it is a fine book 
to break a lance upon; so bold, spirited, manly and thoroughly 
learned ; and yet so blind to certain obvious fallacies. It is 
marvellous how much fairer Gibbon was, after all, than his 
most indignant adversaries. 


Cuartes Murivate to uis Moruer. 
LawrForpD, December 8, 1857. 

. » » Poor Haileybury! I see in this morning’s paper an 
account of its last dying speeches and dissolution. I could not 
help wishing I had been there on the occasion, to discharge 
my debt of gratitude to the Directors for the best and brightest 
part of my education conducted under their auspices, and to say 
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how much I question the policy of extinguishing their most 
valuable college. You may see in the Times a letter I was 
impelled to write on Indian affairs, not without a secret feeling 
that the old government of the Directors came nearer to the 
Roman model than any that is likely to be adopted under the 
new lights... . 

. LawrorpD, December 14, 1857. 

Harry sent me his sermon, which I acknowledged before 
reading it, and have not given him an opinion upon it since. 
If I had I should have been inclined to support him against 
the torrent of invective which he seems to have encountered. 

My uncle’s views on all Harrow subjects are peculiar and 
I think morbid; but you ladies are not competent judges 
of schools as they were. The neglect of the boys in my time, 
in every way, was beyond anything that, on looking back, 
seems possible. But some schools were worse than others, 
and some houses worse than others, and I believe my personal 
experience was by no means the worst. This neglect was the 
vice of the time and prevailed in parishes, workhouses, manu- 
factories, prisons, and wherever people were congregated under 
pastors or masters. There were not wanting good people in 
those days ; but the idea of doing good to others was considered 
fanatical. There were not wanting godly people; but the idea 
of teaching godliness, beyond one’s own family, had almost 
perished from the land. Harry was not thinking of Harrow 
or Harrow masters, but of schools and society in general 
throughout the land thirty years ago. 

I was once set, with ten or twelve other boys, to learn by 
heart the collect ‘Lighten our darkness,’ on occasion of some 
undiscovered peccadillo—but I positively declare that was the 
only fragment of religious instruction I received from my tutor 
in seven years. Nevertheless under that system, and under 
any system, boys of good sense, good disposition, and good 
home example have grown up into good men, and I don’t 
know that some of us are any worse Christians than Vaughan 
or Stanley. However, there can be no doubt that the marked 
improvement in the feeling of social responsibility and duty 
of late years has been in a great degree owing to the leaven of 
Arnold’s school-teaching. . . . 
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LawrorD, January 11, 1858. 

. . . Tam busy with my printing, and also with occasional 
writing for the Saturday Review. I believe you will see a paper 
of mine on Indian affairs next week—da propos to a book on the 
subject. I feel a yearning towards the poor dear old Company, 
to which I owe the best part of my education, and should be 
very glad to repay it with a good word just now, when to all 
appearance the time of its dissolution draweth nigh. The 
government seems likely to sacrifice everything (taking advan- 
tage of the cry of the hour) to the pressure on its own patron- 
age, and turn India into a field for the sons of radical ten-pound 
householders. 

You see at last the account of doings at Lucknow, and of 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s death. Arthur, among the killed, was 
one of the Frere connexion’. 


CHARLES MERIVALE TO HIS SisTER Louisa. 


LawFordD, January 27, 1858. 

. . . As regards the Indian politics of the Saturday I lean to 
them very much; at the same time I think we have got into 
a dilemma from which I see no possible extrication. The old 
India policy of restriction was plain and decisive and successful ; 
but I know it would be impossible to apply it now, and we 
must slide more and more rapidly into the system of unrestricted 
colonization. But where the Briton colonizes there he talks 
and prints, and takes a pride in brow-beating his government. 
He will not bear a strong government or place himself under 
any control. He must have his parliament and his free press. 
I do not see the possibility of governing India with such in- 
struments. If they are to be conceded to the English settlers 
and denied to the natives, we shall have the war of races more 
decided and pronounced than ever. If they are to be extended 
to the natives themselves (Roman colonization, as silly 
Mr. N and others call it), we shall have to reconquer 
India every fifth year. In either case it will not make much 
difference whether our government is through a company or 





1 Leonard Augustus Arthur, at Lucknow. He was a brother of 
seventh Bengal Light Cavalry, killed Lady, Frere. 
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directly from the House of Commons. It must be democratic 
government at last ; and all experience has shown that demo- 
cracies first oppress and then lose their dependencies. I am 
very sad about the whole affair. It seems to me we have done 
nothing in India and are likely to go on doing less. 


Herman Mertvate To CHartes MERIvALE. 
CotonraL Orrice, February 1, 1858. 

I am glad (for your own satisfaction and that of your readers) 
that you have made up your mind so clearly about India’. 
I can’t say mine is by any means in so satisfactory a state. 
I see (to my own conviction) that the Anglo-Indian government 
of the last fifteen years has been a very indifferent one indeed. 
The question ‘who to blame?’ seems to me now a secondary 
one. But I think I see that the origin of much of the evil lay 
in the double, or much more properly triple, government—no 
unity of will, and a fatal division of responsibility. I think 
I see still more striking proof of this in the events of last 
summer: when both government and the Directors—though 
they now recriminate on each other—seem to me to have 
evinced want of foresight in judging of the state of things, 
and great want of vigour in dealing with it: which I mainly 
attribute to each waiting for the other, and each thinking its 
own ‘responsibility ’ safe so long as the other took no strong 
initiative. For these reasons I think the ‘ double government’ 
ought to fall. Besides this I do not believe it could be kept 
up. Co-ordinate powers in a State, though in theory unprac- 
tical, nevertheless may jog on tolerably well together through 
habitual forbearance. Once set them up in hostility against 
each other, and the spell is broken. One or the other must go 
to the wall. I believe, therefore, thatthe Directors may not 
impossibly be kept nominally alive for a session or so, by well- 
directed opposition to Lord Palmerston’s bill, but that, in 
reality, all the king’s horses, &c. cannot set Humpty Dumpty 
up again. 

As to what is to come next, I am inclined to think (though 


1 Article on Ludlow’s British India in the Saturday Review, January 23, 
1858, 
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with very little confidence) that the main point is to strengthen 
the local Indian government. . . . Probably the best endea- 
vours will succeed only in establishing a makeshift Council 
which must soon be thrown away; but if it serves in the 
meantime as a cradle for launching the concern, the necessary 
end will be attained. 


Cuartes MERIVALE To HIS Sister Louisa. 


LawForD, February 17, 1858. 

‘. . . I had an amusing interview. with my chief, Mr. Cook. 
He is a stout, good-humoured, and humorous-looking man, He 
took me into his inner room to see his gallery of contributors 
—Vernon Harcourt, young Stephen’, Maine’—men whom I 
knew de haut en bas at Cambridge. Donne, Lewes the philo- 
sopher, Goldwin Smith, Owen the professor who does the heavy 
science, and one or two sub-editors whom I did not know. 
Add to these Beresford Hope and his infant son, who does the 
architecture, and (which accounts for certain salient features 
in the concern) furnishes the supplies*, The paper, after 
doubling its circulation in the last year, is just beginning to 
pay, and it is hoped will soon raise its meagre rate of remune- 
ration, two guineas an article. ‘We are popular,’ says Cook, 
“because we are so independent ’"—which means, being inter- 
preted, everybody reads it because he sees everybody cut up 
in it. There is certainly little favour shown to any one. I 
fancy the editor is overwhelmed with contributions. He has 
two of mine now in type, and half a dozen of Donne’s ; but he 
still goes on loading me with books, and I have now an awful 
mass of Indian statistics (A. Mill’s) before me. 


Lawrorp, March 11, 1858. 

. . . As regards the Neronian persecution, if we look on the 
first Christians at Rome as a set of aggressive fanatics and rant- 
ing Anabaptists, then I can understand and accept received 
accounts ; but if we hold them to be, as I have rather repre- 
sented them, more of the quietest or Moravian type, then 


1 Fitz-James Stephen. started the Saturday Review in 1855 
2 Sir Henry Maine. in partnership with John Douglas 
3A. J. B. Beresford Hope. He Cook. 
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I certainly think some other explanation is required, and such 
an explanation various circumstances seem to me to favour. 
But I have put the matter very tentatively... . 


Cuartes MerivaLe To His Moruer. 
LawrorD, October 21, 1858. 

You will be proud to hear that I yesterday qualified, by 
taking a tremendous oath never to injure the bishops or clergy, 
as a magistrate. The ceremony took place at Chelmsford, and 
T immediately took my seat on the bench of Quarter Sessions, 
and helped to judge till six o’clock, when a small and select 
party of magistrates dined together. I don’t suppose however 
that I shall often go to Chelmsford on any such business. My 
day’s justicing ended with getting my pocket picked, but only 
of a newspaper—so mild is the form that crime takes in our 
favoured district. Came home at night by mail train, marvel- 
ling at the convenience of the nineteenth century. But the 
mail coach system lasted only sixty years, from 1780 to 1840, 
and the railways have now been at work more than twenty, so 
that my children may probably live to see some equally great 
improvement. 

I have plunged into an arrangement with some Edinburgh 
publishers to write an article about Rome (toujours perdriz), 
for which I expect to get two hundred pounds. I have pretty 
nearly persuaded myself that I ought to see the place itself 
again, and really think of bursting my toils and running off 
there about February next if all goes well here. Our children 
are in excellent spirits and remarkably good. Charley has not 
a bit of naughtiness left in him. ‘Papa is made a Pleesman,’ 
they say ; but are rather disappointed not to find me attired 
accordingly. 

Lawrorp, December 13, 1858, 

Judith has told you of my ducal present. 


The stout Duke of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 

His pleasure on the Roman wall 
Three summer days to take, 


and deputed some secretary or client to make a survey accord- 
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ingly, with magnificent maps and plans, for the advancement 
of archaeology and the setting forth of his own ducal greatness, 
The volume was sent me to review for the Saturday last 
summer, and so I suppose his Grace now presents me with 
a copy, bound in morocco, and duly autographed, in acknow- 
ledgment of my services. 

I believe I have given up my journey to Rome. Donne 
finds he cannot join me, and in this gloomy weather it requires 
some courage to look such an expedition in the face without 
prospect of a companion. I have been much tempted, but 
I must acknowledge that I have not sufficient reason to make 
the outlay all for my own amusement. 


Cuarites MERIVALE TO HIS WIFE. 


ATHENAEUM, February 2, 1859. 

- -. I called on Cook of the Saturday Review and thence to 
the Athenaeum, where I found my name as elected, appended 
to those of Baden Powell and Frith—the first a high name in 
science, the second in art—so I stand alone to represent litera- 
ture. I have since seen Herman, the Wordsworths, Trench 
and the Harnages. .. . 


CHaRLesS MeriIvateE to Mrs. J. E. FRERE. 


ATHENAEUM, February 4, 1859. 
... 1 was elected by the Committee without ballot, for 
my literary merits—a distinguished privilege accorded to few 
—but I hear there was a severe contest between me and 
Mr. Froude. ... 


To tHe Rev. Dr. CuristopHER WoRDSsWwoRTH. 
March 8, 1859. 

Your volume arrived this morning and shall receive due 
honour. I am glad you go on so steadily to the mark. You 
will arrive long before I shall. 

I observe that you treat my heresy on the Neronian persecu- 
tion with great forbearance ; nevertheless I cannot admit the 
objection you suggest to it. If the Jews have no martyrs of 
this persecution neither have the Christians. So Mosheim says, 
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and a very striking fact it is, Indeed, were it not for Tacitus 
and Suetonius, we should know nothing about it except from 
the cursory allusion of Tertullian and still later Christian 
writers. Again Josephus, you say, has not referred to it; but 
neither has he referred to the persecution of the Jews by 
Claudius. I have observed that, wishing as he did to stand well 
with his Roman patrons, he seems to have purposely avoided, 
except in one very brief notice, all allusion to the Messiah of 
the Jews, whether the false or the true. 

My conjecture is that the persecution. was mainly directed 
against the turbulent Messiah seekers, but fell partially, and 
by a side wind on the true Christians also. I know how 
invidious it is to question the direct statement, or rather to 
explain it partly away, of a writer of authority like Tacitus ; 
and I weighed the matter long before I decided to do so; but 
I have seemed to find so many instances of imperfect informa- 
tion, of indifference to accuracy, and of directly preferring the 
picturesque story to the true in him that I cannot admit the 
argument ad verecundiam. ; 

All well here, and Judith getting up her strength. She 
contemplated a week at Dovercourt, but sleet and something 
very like snow to-day has shaken her resolution. 


CHARLES MERIVALE To HIS WIFE. 


CueEstERS, May 19, 1859. 

I seize a moment before our day’s excursion to write and 
acknowledge your two letters received at Newcastle and here. 
I have a great deal more to say than I can now write, but 
I will just tell you how very successfully we accomplished 
yesterday’s business in coming from Newcastle here by the 
road which runs on the top of the wall almost the whole way, 
accompanied by the ditch on the right and by a second ditch 
and rampart at a short distance to the left. 

My companions were Dr. Bruce, the antiquarian, and 
Mr. Maclachlan, the engineer whom the Duke of Northumber- 
land employed to make the survey, and they both made it their 
business to instruct me thoroughly in all the details. Every- 
thing was extremely interesting. I shall read my own history 
in future with much more interest. We drove in an open 
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carriage, walking of course to a good many spots near at hand, 
and came by six p.m, to this house. The owner, Mr. Clayton, 
is an elderly gentleman of high breeding and manners, with 
a very handsome house, placed on the site of an ancient camp, 
which he has been exploring for years. This morning before 
breakfast he walked us over the place and showed us his 
museum. We are now about to start, a large party, in car- 
riages to do twenty more miles of wall, and see the most 
important camps and return to dinner. .. . 


CuarLes Murivate to nis Motuer. 
LawForpD, December 31, 1859. 

. What a memento to us littératewrs is the sudden death 
of our great captain, Lord Macaulay, cut off in the midst of his 
work and the fullness of his intellectual powers ; though no 
doubt he has had many warnings of bodily decay, and no one 
expected him to live long. I suppose there will be a public 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, all well deserved undoubtedly. 


CuarLes MrERIVALE To Huis Sister Louisa. 
THE ATHENAEUM, January 10, 1860. 

I came here yesterday, having got a ticket for the Abbey, 
-and took part in the grand affair, the managers of which, 
however, had certainly contrived to deprive it of its grandeur 
as much as in them lay. First they issued a thousand tickets, 
excluding thereby hundreds, perhaps thousands of applicants, 
and leaving the Abbey at least half empty. Then they 
restricted the cortége to the dimensions of a private funeral, 
and cut off all the heraldic accessories, which are not without 
value in a spectacle. Lastly, they stopped the bier at the 
entrance of the choir, during the first part of the service, and 
from thence shuffled it by the side aisle instead of down the 
centre of the choir to the south transept, or Poets’ Corner. The 
spectators of course were under no order, and made a mere mob 
—a very noble mob, however, with broad Caucasian foreheads, 
mingled with ascore or more of strong-minded looking women, 
among them my friend Mrs. Pollock. The ceremony in music 
and genius loci was of course most impressive. Perhaps the 
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most suggestive thing about it was a little clever-looking boy 
—a son of one of the Buxtons, I was told—perched up on 
a railing, surveying all the crowd whom if he lives he will see 
under ground, and treasuring up no doubt in his mind memories 
to repeat seventy years hence to our great-grandchildren. 

I asked of myself which among that crowd would share 
Macaulay’s place of burying; but could light upon none but 
Thackeray ; and he, perhaps, must put in his claim soon— 
twenty years hence he may not be so popular as he is now. 
And is not that to be said of Macaulay also? would he have 
been buried with acclamation in the Abbey if he had lived 
twenty years longer? Twenty years ago Brougham would 
have lain there. Now he may lie at Cannes or Carlisle for 
anything our frivolous plebecula cares. 


LawForD, January 30, 1860. 

. . . It seems to me that at the present day the road to 
notoriety and the pence and popularity which more or less 
accompany it, is simply sticking to one subject. People get 
a smattering of all kinds of things, but, conscious of their 
shallowness, fall into enthusiasm about any one who gives them 
the impression of knowing any one of their many subjects well. 
A man like , of very moderate ability, devotes himself to 
Spain, and becomes a celebrity. ven Macaulay owes a great 
deal of his fame to the pertinacity with which all his writings 
were devoted to enforcing half a dozen shallow Whig theories 
of life and politics. Herman’s range of knowledge is little if 
at all inferior, his philosophy much deeper and his judgment 
much sounder ; but he makes little comparative impression on 
the reading world, simply because he makes no province of 
literature his own. These hints for yourself, as I hope one 
day to see you admitted to the fraternity of knights of the 
plume. 





March 9, 1860. 
I hear people talk of war with France. I don’t fancy we 
shall submit to the ministerial notion of alliance’. My own 


' This was just after the annexa- out Europe. At the same moment 
tion of Nice and Savoy, which had Louis Napoleon proposed a com- 
aroused such indignation through- mercial treaty with England, to be 
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impression is that the emperor is a great coward, and that 
firmness on our part with that degree of cordiality with the 
other great powers, our former allies, which is no more than 
due to them, would deter him from his schemes. But our 
ministers seem to have thoroughly broken with Prussia as well 
as Austria and Russia. To form a special treaty with the 
emperor at this moment seems to me nothing less than 
complicity with his aggressions. 

The advance of the country since Free Trade is undeniable ; 
but when I see that France, America, &c., with the strictest 
exclusion have advanced as much or more, I do not know how 
far to ascribe it to Free Trade. Our exports, we boast, have 
increased 120 per cent. in the last twelve years; but I see it 
stated that those of France have in the same time increased 
150 per cent., those of Belgium 200. The gold discoveries and 
the development of steam by land and sea have caused a vast 
deal of this advance: among us emigration has done still more. 
Nevertheless the mere fact that ten millions of revenue have 
been shifted from the general mass of producers to the small 
class of consumers may alone account for a great deal of the 
impetus alleged to be given to trade and production. The 
pressure of direct taxation has not yet gone far enough to alter 
the style of living among the proprietary class. Some of their 
children are sent abroad, others are made to press down upon 
the lower ranks for a living; but generally speaking the 
income-tax has not yet made them put down their carriages 
and horses, or reduce the number of their servants. If the 
income-tax is much raised this will be the effect. Perhaps 
ten thousand clergy, for instance, keep now a horse and boy, 
or man of some sort. Put on a ten per cent. income-tax and 
nine thousand of them will give them up. Then it will be 
found that direct taxation begins to tell upon the producing 
class, closing up their channels of employment and diminishing 
the expenditure of the classes by which they live. 

Now what I anticipate from Gladstone’s schemes combined 


coupled with an alliance offensive Gladstone were favourable to the 
and defensive, and ajoint guarantee proposal, but it was on discussion 
of the independence of Central rejected by a majority of the 
Italy. Palmerston, Russell, and Cabinet. 
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with the Reform Bill and lowering of the franchise, is that 
either the six-pound householders will throw off the income- 
tax from themselves and enhance it to the upper classes till it 
passes the true economical point ; or that they will cut down 
the expenditure, disband the army, and nibble at the debt 
(after first swallowing up Church revenues). This is the point 
to which the Bright school is designedly leading us, and I fear 
they have got Gladstone on his weak side, and will use him to 
the consummation of their fatal policy. 


Lovisa Anne MurtvatE To CHARLES MERIVALE. 
Barton Prace (March, 1860). 

. .. This morning’s post brings us... . the news of 
Herman’s transfer to the India Office, which I suppose 
he has intimated to you also. I am curious to know what 
you think of it. Mamma is distrustful and regretful—falls 
back on her hatred for India and all its concerns—and wonders 
Herman does not stay where he is and be quiet. She also 
half fears he may be induced to follow the example of his 
predecessor, Sir George Clerk, and take some Indian govern- 
ment eventually... .. Herman was to start for Nice this 
evening. I fear he will have a rough passage. ... And 
Louis Mallet is going to Paris on a special mission from the 
Board of Trade. to see about the Treaty’. . . . On the whole 
it was an exciting post this mornig; and now mamma, who 
is not very happy about Herman, begins to frighten herself 
with the idea that you may be seized on and made Dean of 
Ripon. 

Young Herman says that H.R.H. at Oxford goes by the name 
of ‘Wales of Christ Church.’ 

; _ Barton Puiace (1860). 

. .. We have got Miss Nightingale’s book, and have been 
imbibing some of its wisdom. It is amusing to hear mamma, 
who although she scorns many of these new-fangled ideas, yet 
finds herself irresistibly influenced by Miss N.’s opinion, and 
thinks of her maxims at all odd times. She is even overheard 
‘discoursing to Sarah as though Miss N. were a great and in- 


The commercial treaty with France. 
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fallible authority. But Sarah sturdily refuses to be enlightened, 
and says, ‘Why, if people were always to be thinking of 
Miss Nightingale’s fidgets, I should say they would worry 
themselves to death. It’s my opinion their minds ought to 
be stored with better things.’ Such are Sarah’s views, in 
which I very much agree; although unquestionably there is 
much that is sensible and valuable in her book, and soI hear 
experienced medical men are of opinion, only they consider her 
to be very one-sided and exaggerated on some points. I was 
talking to Anna Barnes the other day; she seems to think 
many people will die of Miss Nightingale, taking her rules as 
law about open windows for instance, which, as A.B. truly 
says, is what some cases of illness cannot bear. Ditto I should 
say about the universal necessity of light. "Why, when I have 
a bad headache the darker my room is the better. So again 
her endless fidgets about curtains, papers, &c., &c., would make 
life miserable if one gave in to them all. Moreover what is 
one to believe about ‘stinks’ after Dr. Parkins’ theory and 
its evidence have been put before us in the Saturday, or 
that curious article on the health of professions in the last 
Edinburgh ? 

Still when mamma leaves her bed of a morning, she thinks 
of Miss Nightingale and wonders whether she ought to fold up 
her dressing-gown. Poor Miss N., I am sorry to hear she is 
in a dying state. She has done a noble work in her time, and 
will never be forgotten. 


Cuarites MertvaLe to Rey. Proressor Tompson. 


LAWwFoRD, June 22, 1860. 


I regret the dinner at the Star and Garter; but one such 
banquet with Hope’s reviewers the week previous was enough 
for my pocket, leisure, and digestion. We dined at the Crystal 
Palace, and sixty Saturday Reviewers in a glass house presented 
a truly edifying spectacle. 

I have been much at home, but rather unprofitably employed, 
through the winter, having had the care, not only of my own, 
but of a sister-in-law’s family, and my attention much divided 
between the doctors and the butchers. I think we shall move 
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to Yarmouth in July, where I wish you would come and do your 
bathing and marine smoking. 

I am surprised to hear that you are all in dudgeon at 
Kingsley’s appointment. I should have thought him an 
acquisition in many ways—ignorant no doubt—but his ignor- 
ance more eloquent than most people’s knowledge. I am 
glad, however, that you are better satisfied with Birkbeck. 

I am a great reformer, among other things, in the matter of 
the proctorial police. The feeling of the public would probably 
support you in keeping the principal streets clear in the middle 
of the day ; but this is as much as you can expect to carry out 
ina town of thirty thousand inhabitants. The paternal govern- 
ment of Rome or Palermo is out of the question at Cambridge. 
The University is no longer in the fields, and the spinning 
house must go with the buttery whipping-post. There seems 
to me no alternative between keeping men to walls (for which 
they must be under eighteen or twenty) and letting them shift 
for themselves in the streets. Purge, if you can, the Via Sacra 
and the Campus Martius, but don’t stir the mud of the Suburra 
and the Transtiberina. 

But if you want to see British law tempered by discretion, 
come to the Petty Sessions at Mistley, where I am going now 
to judge vagrants. 


CuaRLes MeERIVALE To HIS SisTeR Louisa. 
Yarmoutu, July 18, 1860. 

I send you the Saturday. You will be amused at an article 
on Indian affairs, in which Herman is obliquely designated as 
the unseen and fatal influence that really governs the country, 
and pulls the strings that make Sir Charles Wood move his 
arms and. legs and take the Parliament and the country by the 
nose. The mantle of Alexander and Aurungzebe seems to have 
fallen upon him. 

If you notice in this day’s paper the altered tone of Mr. Glad- 
stone on the Privilege question I will tell you how to account 
for it. JI have been turning (for want of better amusement) 
a few Latin hexameters, and as I sometimes exchange ideas on 
those subjects with Lord Lyttelton (Gladstone’s brother-in-law) ' 

* George William, fourth Baron Lyttelton, 
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—a contributor to the Arundines Cami—I took occasion the 
other day to point out to him Macaulay’s account of the aboli- 
tion of the Chimney Tax in 1691 (Hist., chap. xi). It seems 
that after the Commons had voted the remission in deference 
to a popular cry, the Lords hesitated and debated, and would 
have rejected the Bill, but for the personal interference and 
influence of the king. Nobody at the time seems to have 
questioned their perfect competency in the matter, and, still more 
remarkable, Macaulay, a liberal Whig constitutionalist, writing 
only five years ago, makes no remark whatever upon it, nor 
does it seem to have occurred to him that there could be 
a question about it. I pointed this out to Lyttelton as a really 
better precedent than any the committee has found, though it 
does not reach the precise point of a vote of the Lords. He 
says he thinks it an important contribution to the subject, and 
has forwarded it to Walpole. But I observe that he dates from 
Carlton Terrace, Gladstone’s house, and I hope he has made 
Gladstone understand that though such political questions are 
not to be decided by antiquarians, yet antiquarians have a right 
to protest against such phrases as ‘ Gigantic Innovations,’ &c. 
At all events, Gladstone seems now to have come to a better 
mind. But can you, for the life of you, see any difference in 
principle between the paper duties and the late corn duties? 
Yet who ever questioned the competency of the Lords to throw 
out Sir Robert Peel’s Bill for remitting the tax on the importa- 
tion of corn in 1846? The country seems to me to have gone 
very wild in this matter, and, though approving of the Lords’ 
proceedings by an immense majority, not to have dimly con- 
ceived, in any quarter, the real broad constitutional ground on 
which they rest. 

This and the census question have given me much food for 
meditation during my long confinement here. I am in the 
proud position of having steadily refused nine years ago to 
make any return to the enumeration questions. So, altogether, 
you see I am very well satisfied with myself. 

Some such comfort and support I much want under my 
vexatious imprisonment. I can just get to the pier, about two 
hundred yards off, muffled up in cloaks, &c., but cannot dress 
decently, or get on a shirt. However the noblest Romans had 
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nothing but flannel to their backs; and certainly my present 
dishabille saves a great deal of trouble. I remember once 
making the computation that your average gentleman of the 
nineteenth century handles just sixty different manufactured 
articles every time he dresses in the morning. I think I have 
cut off at least fifty per cent. from this number... . 


Cuarutes MrertvaLe to Wiit1Am BopHam Donne. 


LawForD, January 16, 186r. 

I suppose it comes of our having a Roman historian for our 
arbiter of entertainments that lions are allowed to eat men 
behind the scenes with impunity’, By next season you caleu- 
late, perhaps, that we shall be prepared to have victims flung 
to them before the curtain, possibly even a bishop, against 
which class of victims you are evidently exasperating them by 
leaving them, as I see in to-day’s Times, supperless on Sundays. 
Meanwhile you are feeling your way to this consummation by 
those savage articles in the Saturday Review. No wonder our 
blameless diocesan shrinks with horror from the sight of bread 
and whiskey. He has a presentiment of the fate that awaits 
him in the jaws of the shaggy monster. J remember years ago 
watching the Bishop of Winchester as he gazed on a lion in the 
Zoological Gardens. I thought to myself how changed were 
the relative positions of bishops and lions since the primitive 
ages. Possibly that blessed era may soon dawn again, much, 
no doubt, to the contentment of all good churchmen. 


CuarLes MrrIvALe To His Sister Louisa. 


LawForD, February 22, 1861. 
Donne has asked Froude for Tuesday or Wednesday next 
week, and will be much flattered by your coming to meet him. 
You shall know which day is fixed... . 
It will be very hard to give satisfaction to the spiritual 
democracy which is riding rampant under the wings of Lord 


1 A groom at Astley’s was at- gentlemen named John and George 
tacked and killed -by one of Sanger,’ which had escaped from its 
four lions, belonging to‘ two young cage.—(The Times, January 15, 1861.) 
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Shaftesbury. They are now sending round a fierce circular 
against the Essays and Reviews, with extracts—many of them 
preposterous enough, many that seem to admit of a temperate 
answer—but not to be condémned indiscriminately and merely 
ex-cathedra. Attached to the circular are a hundred and odd 
names, from Dean Close to Dr. Pusey; but not one among 
them that carries any weight as a critical authority. Such 
a missive will set hundreds of the clergy and thousands of the 
laity in direct antagonism to the condemnatory movement. — 


LAwrorp, March 7, 1861. 

... I do not think that Jowett’s friends have done him 
much service by the publication (which has been sent me) of 
extracts from his books, showing how amiable and sentimental 
and devotional his views really are. They seem to me to 
indicate great effeminacy of mind. Heresy should be made of 
stronger stuff. There isa good article on the Essays in the last 
Saturday. As far as I have heard and seen there is little in the 
book which has not been for years familiar to the young 
illuminati who used to discuss such matters over their cigars 
at Cambridge thirty years ago, of which they have long since 
made up their minds to accept a great deal, to reject more, and 
to leave not a little open and undetermined. In those days 
a dogmatic fulmination of the bishops would have done us 
much harm, and so I think it may do to the rising generation 
now. The real cause of the unsettling of men’s minds on these 
subjects is the collapse of Churchism, which has carried con- 
sternation into the best regulated families. _ 

Mr. Trollope! is to, come here on Monday to look after his 
letters. We offer him a bed and invite Zincke to meet him’. 


LawrorpD, March 28, 1861. 
I congratulate you heartily on your first literary earnings, 
which will no doubt encourage you to dip your pen still 
deeper in ink. I should think you might turn to some use 


1 Anthony Trollope the novelist. of Wherstead; author of Last Year 
He was a Surveyor of the General in the United States, and other books 
Post Office from 1859-1871. of travel. 

2 Rey. F. Barham Zincke, Rector 
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your knowledge of Italian history and literature at the present 
moment, Are there no lives of Italian women to be written ? 
What will be the future of Italian women? I don’t think 
a single one has been named in all the modern history of the 
country. Italian women, at least Roman women, are said to 
faint at the smell ofroses. Why? The effect of over-prolonged 
civilization, says some theorist, I forget who. 

Our boy has come home for a week. Fancy one’s son 
having grown old enough to ask what is the use of classical 
learning? ‘To be able to read papa’s books,’ says mamma. 
He is silenced, but seems to perceive dimly that the difficulty 
is only removed one step. He can see the good of learning 
French, he says, but why Latin? ‘To help you to learn 
French,’ I reply off hand, as an argument level to his capacity. 
‘Then would not learning French now make it easier to learn 
Latin afterwards if I wanted it?’ he rejoins, very pertinently, 
as I must confess. I must really take some of my old weapons 
from the wall and burnish them for use against him. At 
present, however, and as long as he is only two from the 
bottom in his Latin class, I decline to argue with him. 


LAWFORD, April 9, 1861. 

. . . You should try to get Maine’s Ancient Law, one of the 
most curious books I have met with for a long time, about the 
origin of laws and legal principles. Will-making he shows to 
be a comparatively recent idea. Every Roman who wanted 
to make a will, at least in Republican times, was obliged to get 
a special act for it, just like our late system of applying to 
Parliament for a divorce. The ancients very justly thought 
that the claim to make posthumous arrangements, which we 
somehow take for granted as a natural and indefeasible right, 
was a piece of impertinence only to be sanctioned exceptionally 
for the good of the state. And similarly, going further back 
with the idea of primogeniture and property. But the origin 
of marriage is not to be traced in any known law. It must be 
admitted as a natural principle. 

The Saturday Review has sent me Stanley’s Kastern Church 
to review, which I fear I shall find heavy work. I think 
Miss L. is wrong in her complaints of that same Review. It 
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speaks out, both for good and for evil, more than the other 
papers. You would hardly know from the Times that there 
was such a thing as religion in the world at all. It is more 
dangerous, I think, to encourage the notion that we can go 
through life ignoring the subject altogether, than to admit that 
there are earnest differences of opinion regarding it. The 
Saturday represents much real earnestness under an affectation 
of flippancy, and in this respect I think it does and has done 
substantial good... . 
LawrorD, April 20, 1861. 

I should like to know what are the sources of Edmondson’s 
Heraldry from which Herman finds the names and arms of so 
many cognate families of Merevales and Merevells. They 
must once have been disseminated over a large space, and, like 
the mastodons and other extinct animals, have perished among 
the less favoured races in the great struggle for life which 
Darwin is so strong upon. We are like the fossil fragments of 
that unique specimen of the dodo, of which the head is in 
London and the foot in Oxford. Surely the Marvells would 
have impressed their name on some places, if they had existed 
in the early days when our local nomenclature was forming. 
But that they were a late and debased offshoot from the 
Merivales is not improbable. 

The recent number of the Edinburgh is one of the best I 
have seen; get it if you can. Besides Herman’s very nice 
article there is a piquant exposure of Eton, an interesting 
account of De Tocqueville, and much the best thing, as far as 
I have seen, that has yet appeared on Essays and Reviews. 
I think, indeed, that it goes rather far in extenuating and 
slurring over some of their heresies; but it is as light to 
darkness compared with the rival article in the Quarterly. 

Dear me! what clever men there are in the world! Iam 
enthusiastic just now both about Stanley’s Eastern Church and 
Maine’s Ancient Law, the latter perhaps the most original book 
we have had for a vast time. It comes just in time to answer 
all sorts of questions I have been asking myself about the 
transition period of Roman law, the shaking off of the old 
slough of the Twelve Tables and the assumption of the prin- 
ciples which continue to leaven all European law at this present 
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day. A revolution of one thousand years of constant progress 
without one violent shock throughout ! 

Have you converted your hundred pounds into gold, and are 
you rolling upon it? I am inquiring about Cape Colonial 
Bonds, which give five and a half per cent. It is a quiet, 
unrevolving colony, which our government must defend for the 
sake of India and Australia, but subject, I should think, to 
none of the convulsions to which either of those dependencies 
seem liable. 

LAwForD, May 3, 1861. 

Charles Mallet sends us an announcement of his domestic 
event. ... My interest in such matters is mostly on public 
grounds. I am curious about the results of the census. Here 
we have lost fifty since last enumeration, and I hear similar 
accounts of other rural parishes. Indeed, the decline seems to 
be greater still in the agricultural market-towns. Manningtree 
is said to have fallen off 200. It will soon be numbered with 
Palymra and ancient Thebes. But our 840 people expatiate in 
as many as 200 houses, and deducting eighty for the inhabit- 
ants of ten houses of gentry and farmers, the average is not 
more than four to a labourer’s cottage; a very different state 
of things from that with which we were startled in Mr. Tucker’s 
communication from Wilts. 

I do not know who writes about Eton in the Edinburgh. 
As far as such schools are public foundations they may be 
fairly subjected to public commissions. But the fact is that 
Harrow and Rugby at least are, for all practical purposes, mere 
private academies, and the instruction they afford, and price 
at which they charge it, seems to me merely a matter of private 
arrangement between the masters and the parents. I do not 
think parents ought to expect the government to protect them 
against their own vanity and love of following the fashion. It 
is well, however, that Eton affords a good excuse for such 
investigation, as the other schools will no doubt follow in the 
wake of any reforms that are imposed upon their leader and 
chief. There can be no doubt that there ought to be one 
master to every twenty-five boys, and that every boy ought to 
have the prospect’ of being called up once a day. One master 
indeed I once knew who had a public class of sixty, and ninety 
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private pupils besides, and he had the genius to make every 
one of them believe that he was destined to be singled out for 
special examination*. But such an exception to all rules occurs 
once in a century. 

We have not heard from Pontesbury for some time. What 
is the matter ? 

I am glad Virginia has seceded. There will now be a decent 
geographical line—the Potomac and Ohio—across the map of 
America ; and the two States will be near enough in power to 
respect one another. I do not see what there is to fight about, 
and hardly yet think there will be real war. It is delightful 
to think that the result of Minie rifles and Armstrong’s guns 
is that you may fire away for forty hours and nobody killed on 
either side. 


LawrorpD, November 7, 1861. 

I have desired them at Barton Place to send you the Saturday. 
Dull times these but for the life stirring in America. When 
will people in general see as clearly as my uncle and I have 
long seen how very third rate a man Earl John is? This last . 
dispatch to Washington is the washiest slipslop ever indited on 
a serious subject, and the whole tone and manner of the inter- 
ference enough to provoke a war from sheer disgust and 
impatience. I think Mr. Seward for once has far the better 
of us’. 

On the matter of style I feel more sensitively just now from 
the deficiencies I perceive in my own on looking over my 
latter volumes for reprinting. I am going through them line 
by line, and pruning vigorously. But alas! defects must and 
will remain, both in style and sentiment, which it is too late 
to amend and which I fear I must set down to my natural 
incapacity. Many people undertake works that are beyond 
them, but few I suppose persist through six thick volumes, 
with a seventh ready for press, and an eighth im petio. I can 
sympathize with the disgust of an architect who, when he has 
almost completed his Tuileries or his Blenheim House, sud- 
denly opens his eyes to the monstrosity with which he has 
irrevocably cumbered the ground... . 


1 Harry Drury. 2 Secretary at Washington. 
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I have been kept to the house the last few days by one of 
my old enemies on the knee joint, which prevents me bending 
the leg enough to put on my shoe or indeed to walk. I shall 
be about again to-morrow, and in the meantime I do not much 
regret the confinement. Weather till yesterday very cold and 
wet. Now bright and mild. You should have heard the song 
of triumph of a distressed husband I lately met, whose wife, 
after getting worse and worse under twenty-one successive 
doctors, has been marvellously restored in three weeks by 
Bell, the great homeopath. Her last doctor, on taking leave, 
had said, ‘If Bell does you any good, I will turn homeopath 
myself.’ 


Cuartes MertvaLe to Rev. Prorrssor THompson. 
Lawrorp, November 25, 186. 

. . . Did you hear that all the copies of my Rome were burnt 
in Longman’s conflagration the other day? We are insured, 
and I have been fiddling ever since, as it gives me the oppor- 
tunity of revising, &c., which was much needed. I believe 
I have already suggested to some correspondent that if Nero 
was insured on the occasion of his fire, it may account for the 
apparent levity of his conduct which has so scandalized the 
historians. q 

Alford has been pulling off poor old Homer’s clothes and 
exposing him in his natural nakedness. Really these trans- 
lators will persuade me at last that the old Grecian owes all 
his reputation to his polyphloisboios and other trappings. 


CHARLES MERIVALE To Huis Sister Louisa. 


Lawrorp, December 1, 1861. 

I hope John will be full of American news, my thirst for 
which has little gratification here. It has seemed to me that 
the Federals had long determined to quarrel with us. They 
think that the prospect of getting Canada would excite a furor 
among their people—as perhaps it would—and carry them 
through their financial difficulties, possibly still reconcile the 
Southerners, certainly confirm the precarious loyalty of the 
North-Westerners. I am much of their opinion, believing that 
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without some such common source of excitement they are 
doomed to be split up like South America in a few years, and 
to go through just such a course of anarchy and bloodshed. .. . 
So much for prophecy. As to the history of the past, you will 
see in Longman’s notice of books that I announce vol. vii. as the 
conclusion—rather an impotent one, as it will leave a great 
deal unsaid, which might have been said in the course of the 
work, and was reserved for an eighth volume. But I believe 
I am right in shirking after all the generalizations which I had 
contemplated, but which I was not likely to make very effec- 
tive. I now end where Gibbon began, which seems a natural 
termination enough. I hope to go to press about the beginning 
of the year. 


CuHaRLes MERIVALE TO HIS SisTER-IN-LAW, Mrs. J. E. FRERe. 
LAwrForD, December 3, 1861. 

. .. I feel a little solemnized, as the Scotch preachers say, 
by the thought of bringing my many years’ work to an end. 
But it is hardly time yet to be maudlin about it. I believe 
you ladies have some word for picking up the ends of thread 
in your work and tucking them all away in their right places 
at the end. I have a number of such stray odds and ends, of 
lines of thought or narrative, which ought to be all caught and 
’ finished neatly off; and very difficult it is to do. I suppose 
the last volume of a long history is like the heel of a stocking, 
which at the best is an unsightly object, and betrays by its 
knots and shreds the inefficiency of a bungling performer. 

I have now to prepare sermons for Cambridge, which come 
off in January next’, I never could walk securely on the 
tight rope which is stretched across St. Mary’s Church, and 
much fear I shall fall into the gulf of heresy on one side or the 
other. 

Cuarites Mertvate To HIs Moruer. 
LawrorD, January 3, 1862. 

I think I have not sent you the good wishes of the season, 
which I do now from, thank God, a very flourishing household 
of my own, and which as I trust find you and your small party 


1 Hulsean Lectures. 
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all quite well and hearty. For myself indeed I am again 
plagued with the poisoned arrows of my old enemy, which 
I should not think much of but that I am engaged to begin my 
preachment at Cambridge on the twelfth, and if I fail to go 
through the ceremony then and there, my little compliment of 
eighty pounds goes to be divided among six hungry Fellows of 
St. John’s. So that I get rather nervous as the time draws 
near. Go I must and will, if I have to take up my bed and 
walk. I hope, however, not to be reduced to any great straits 
this time. ... 


CHaRLES MERIVALE TO HIS SisTER Louisa. 


February 15, 1862. 

... I fancy myself writing articles right and left when 
I am quit of my History. The MS. is gone to the printers, 
but I have one chapter to polish off—perhaps I may write my 
last page on my coming birthday, that I may not have to say, 
‘Vier und finfzig Jahre und fir Unsterblichkeit ist nichts 
gethan.’ Meanwhile I have done the very juvenile (or senile) 
thing of sending to press a Latin verse translation of Keats’ 
Hyperion—seven hundred lines and more—which I have had 
on the stocks for a couple of years. Alas! my readers will be 
few, and I have lost one in Hawtrey. But I believe Latin 
verse is my strongest point after all, and why should I not let 
the world know it?! 


Lawrorp, February 25, 1862. 

I am glad you don’t find my sermons extravagantly fanciful. 
I own that I felt inclined for a canter on some of my hobbies 
on touching the familiar Cambridge turf. A witty man, if 
there is one left there, might say that I make out the. Apostles 
to be gentlemen who kept yachts on the Lake of Gennesareth. 
There are hardly materials for examining the real social con- 
dition and consideration of people in the manual industry class 


1 Keatsti Hyperionis, Latine reddidit came out in 1863, and in 1882 
Carolus Merivale, Macmillan et Soc., was re-issued with additions re- 
1862 (the first two books), dedi- printed from the Arundines Cami and 
cated to Lord Lyttelton. A second elsewhere. 
edition, including the third book, 
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at the time and place. Itis known, however, that it was a rule 
among the Jews for every one below the aristocracy to have 
some such trade or business. A father, said the Rabbins, who 
does not teach his son a trade, teaches him to be a thief. So 
among the Greeks manual industry was no conventional slur, nor 
did it imply any want of intelligence and general information. 
Aristophanes and Plato are full of indications of this. Cleon is 
called the sausage seller. Hyperboles, another demagogue, was 
a lamp seller. Socrates himself was a statuary, or stone cutter. 
Demosthenes inherited an armoury. The Romans, who being 
aristocrats, despised and misappreciated this state of society, 
called him a blacksmith. So President Lincoln was a rail 
splitter, but the Americans don’t seem to think that he is want- 
ing in general information, or unequal to any mental work. 

We, like the Romans, are aristocrats and turn up our noses 
at such people; but I suspect we are in the wrong, and that 
in some states of society such work is quite compatible with 
moral and intellectual refinements. All which requires and 
deserves to be more elaborated ; but enough for the present. 

Did I tell you that I am to examine for the India Service in 
July? We must contrive to establish a lodging in town for 
a week or two. 


CHARLES MeERIVALE To HIS MoTHER. 


LawrorD, March 8, 1862. 


Many thanks for your letter, which we received prematurely 
yesterday afternoon. Is it possible that I am only fifty-four ? 
Every one tells me that I look some years older, and perhaps 
T feel older too. When I compare myself with Herman I 
sometimes think that I must have been wickedly defrauded 
of my inheritance, and that I am really the eldest son. I was 
taller than him as far back as I can remember. However, 
though very grey, I am as well as can be wished and have 
got through this winter without cold or rheumatism. All 
our tribe here are in good health, and Judith remarkably 
strong... . 

The Cambridge people show no signs of paying yet. I begin 
to think that Mr. Hulse’s benefaction is a sham, and that he 
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has been getting people to defend Christianity for him for 
nothing all this time. I trust he is still in purgatory. 


Cuartes Merivare To nis Sister Louisa. 
LAWFORD, May 5, 1862. 

I do not know the reviewer in the Saturday, the readers of 
which must have been surprised and refreshed with a bit of 
panegyric for once. I have had several handsome observations 
upon my effusion ; but of all, commend me to Dobson’s, who 
says, ‘I consider the Hyperion simply the best poem that ever 
was written in any language, or ever will be, and your trans- 
lation is quite worthy of it.’ Gladstone is very gracious, but 
generally the Oxford men preserve a gloomy silence’. . . . 

My volume still drags on, and will not be out before July. 
I wrote the last page on the day of the opening of the Exhi- 
bition. 

‘Un grand destin commence, un grand destin s’achéve.’ 


In this Saturday a paper on John Rogers (very dry) is mine, 


1 Merivale’s old pupil, Dean Elli- 
cott, wrote, ‘I really cannot say 
how much I admire it. All I feel 
is that it is really impertinent in 
me to pass any comments at all 
on what is, and you yourself must 
know to be, the most terse and 
idiomatic Latin versification that 
has probably ever appeared from an 
English pen. ... I never much 
eared for Keats until now.’ So 
wrote also Bishop Charles Words- 
worth, adding, ‘But I have now 
read all the three books, and, strik- 
ing as they are, I can truly say that 
if ever translation surpassed original 
yours does so. It is, as I have 
said, marvellous, and has filled me 
with admiration. Your skill and 
mastery of the language, both of 
the golden and silver age, appears 
to me perfect ; and I cannot but 
feel that our Harrow Scholarship, 
at least in that department, is 


entitled now to hold up its head 
higher than ever. How your uncle 
Harry Drury would have rubbed 
his hands over such a performance!’ 
And Charles Tennyson ‘Turner, 
‘I like what I have already seen 
of your translation very much—a 
good deal better than the original. 
The style you have adopted cer- 
tainly suits the fancies of Keats 
better than Lucretius’ or Virgil’s 
would have done, and, as I think, 
better than his own blank verse.’ 
.. . Dean Blakesley’s characteristic 
comment was, ‘Oh what a life of 
enjoyment does it bespeak when 
a man writes Latin verses more 
than thirty years after taking his 
degree!’ Oxford, as represented by 
Professor Conington, spoke a week 
or two later in a very interesting 
letter full of careful and appre- 
ciative criticism, but too long for 
transcription here, 
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and I am writing one on English hexameters. I have also got 
Irving and Lacordaire to do. 


CHARLES MERIVALE To HIS WIFE. 
ATHENAEUM, June 26, 1862. 

I write, not from the Athenaeum but from Burlington House, 
having taken the precaution to put a sheet of Athenaeum paper 
into my pocket. But I have only a few moments before post 
time. I am here in a large room with Mr. Lake at a high table 
and about 150 youths at desks before me—just now bringing 
up their written papers’. Ido not yet quite understand the 
arrangements, but I know my viva voce begins on Saturday— 
six hours a day—and is expected to last at that rate to July roth. 
But the simplest rule of arithmetic seems to me to show that 
giving a quarter of an hour to each, or twenty-four per day, 
I must get through the whole by the end of next week. We 
shall see. Meanwhile my lodging seems comfortable enough. 
The Colonel was to have taken rooms at an hotel for a week and 
then gone touring in Scotland. But.he could not get into an 
hotel anywhere, and has accordingly run off to Edinburgh at 
once. 

I am to go to Herman’s this evening, and dine with the 
Donnes to-morrow, and the Pollocks on Saturday. What 
time I shall have for looking over papers does not appear, but 
I must have food and refreshment somewhere. By to-morrow 
I shall probably know a little more definitely. 


Wimpote Street, July 2, 1862, 
Many thanks for your journal. I have really had little time 
to write. I ought even now (before breakfast) to be working 
at my papers, which are very, very lengthy. Most of the candi- 
dates are Irishmen, and endowed with more than the ordinary 
copiousness of speech which distinguishes their countrymen, 
Altogether I find them a very moderate set as regards their 


1 Rey. W. ©. Lake, Dean of Dur- a great proof of the catholicity of 
ham, They became warm friends, the Church of England that both 
notwithstanding considerable dif- Merivale and himself should be 
ference both in years and opinions. found within her fold. 


Dean Lake used to say that it was 
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acquirements. I should say that there are not above two or 
three of the whole lot equal to the first scholars at Ipswich or 
Bury schools, and far the greater number are just fifth form 
boys and no more. On the other hand I do not find them at 
all deficient in manner and appearance, indeed in physique 
they are decidedly a fine set. There is no fear, as far as 
I can see, of the government of India falling into the hands 
of bookworms. ‘To-day I am to work double tides, ie. six 
hours at viva voce, and take a holiday to-morrow to go to 
Harrow. ... 

I have dined twice with the Pollocks, once with Donne and 
once with Herman. ‘To-day I dine also in Westbourne Terrace 


(with Herman). ... There are more reviews of Hyperion. 
One, very ill-natured, in the National Review, which I take to 
be ——’s, a man who got into a way of writing against me ten 


years ago, which it seems he cannot get out of. 


CuaARLes MerRIvaLE To HIs SisTer-In-LAw, Mrs. J. E. FRERE. 


No date. 


Many thanks to you for your tale and for its envoy—the 
former highly clever and amusing; the other not only so, but 
doubly pleasant as an indication of reviving spirits and cheer- 
fulness. May you soon be restored to all your former self by 
the recovery of your absent half. That will be a happy day 
for all of us. 

But my days of sentiment have come to an end. Dr. Scott 
says I have got the gout, and I feel he is right. So I shall 
content myself with a lower and more material view of things, 
and urge you to calculate how much your compositions may 
be worth in £s.d. I was much struck by a remark of 
Thackeray’s once when I was in his company, and hazarding 
some small witticism, he immediately cried out, ‘I beg your 
pardon, sir ; but have you any further use for that? I think it 
is worth half a crown.’ 

So I shall look forward by-and-by to a volume of poems from 


your hand with the title A Cry from the ihe at or some- 
thing of the kind. | 
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Herman MERIVALE TO CHARLES MERIVALE. 


Inp1a Orricr, August 26, 1862. 


I now send you the sheets of your most masterly volume. 
I cannot say how much pleasure the reading it has given me. 
I have ventured on a great many annotations, and, self-opinion 
apart, I think you had better read them. Many only mark 
what seem to me trifling oversights and in particular repetitions, 
to which (like myself) you are a little addicted. Of serious ex- 
ceptions I have only three to make—one, the Dacian geography, 
on which you are not clear—one, your political economy, which 
I think requires reconsideration—and one, the last page, which 
I hope you will leave out altogether and let us look for another 
volume some day or other. 


CHARLES MeRIVALE To HIS Motuemr. 


LawForD, November 11, 1862. 


The Lit. Fund Report was certainly sent by the same post 
as my last letter to you—i.e. I believe on Friday last. The 
P.O. is constantly blundering, notwithstanding the white- 
washing it gets in the Times, and the numerous complaints 
I make myself to Trollope about it. If it should not come, 
let me know and I will try to get another copy for you. 

I hope you will get about this time the Saturday Review, in 
which you will find an interesting allusion to your historic 
son. I have sent the paper round by Brighton with directions 
to be forwarded. I have lived to be compared with Gibbon, 
along with Grote and Milman. What is a deanery to such 
fame! I can’t help thinking how my dear father would have 
rejoiced in getting such compliments, and how much better 
he would have deserved them, if he had only stuck to some 
small plot of literature and cultivated it assiduously as I have 
done from my seventh year, when I enacted Roman history 
with my hoop on the pavement of Queen’s Square... . 

Our children are all well, and busy with their Latin, which 
Charley learns under the grave disadvantage of not being able 
to read. Itis indeed the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties 
with him ; but Nature, ever kind, seems to compensate him for 
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knowledge being shut out at one entrance by giving him a 
stronger memory than Walter. 


ARCHDEACON Drury? To CHARLES MERIVALE. 
Hovser or Commons, Thursday (1862). 


The Speaker? has desired me to express to you his great 
admiration of your History, and his wish to make the acquain- 
tance of its learned and agreeable author. He hopes that on 
your first visit to London you will come down to the House, 
and permit yourself to be introduced to him ; and if there are 
any liberties or privileges of the said House that you may wish 
to enjoy, they are to be at your disposal. 

Moreover, he has a subject on his mind which he desires to 
discuss with you, as the only person he knows likely to work 
it into shape, and to make a good book of it. It relates to 
some whim of his about the parallelism between the ancient 
Roman and modern English Constitutions ; but whatever it 
be, it is no doubt the prelude to your future advancement. He 
was very particular in his inquiry about the value of your 
living. I shall be very glad when you are at Lambeth, for 
I have often a spare summer evening which I should enjoy in 
those spacious gardens. 


CHARLES MERIVALE TO HIS. SistER Louisa. 


Lawrorp, December 15, 1862. 

.. . Tam glad you don’t disapprove of my theology. .. . 
That I have hit hard you will judge from the letter of 
‘Presbyter Anglicanus’ in Public Opinion, which I send you. 
I have little doubt that he is Dr. Rowland Williams, one of 
a clique who want to be relieved from every test and article and 
doctrine, who hope to make capital out of Colenso, and are the 
more indignant at my via media than if I were to oppose them 
altogether. ... 


} Chaplain to the Speaker of the ? John Evelyn Denison, first Lord 
House of Commons, Ossington. 
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Rieut Hon. Jonn Evetyn Denison, SPEAKER oF THE House 
oF Commons, To CHARLES MERIVALE. 


Ossineton, NEWARK, January 28, 1863. 

The post this morning has brought me the sad news of the 
sudden death of poor Henry Drury. 

I write to ask you, whether it will be agreeable to you 
to accept the appointment of chaplain to the House of 
Commons. 

It need not, I imagine, materially interfere with the dis- 
charge of your parochial duties. For six months of the year 
you would be entirely free; for six months you would be 
called upon to read prayers at the opening of the House of 
Commons each day (a short service of five minutes’ duration) 
for five days.in the week. You would be at liberty on 
Saturday and Sunday. My parliamentary dinners are given 
on Wednesday now instead of Saturday. The salary is £400 
a year. 

The session of Parliament is so ae at hand, that I am 
compelled to write in greater haste than I could have wished. 

To-morrow’s post will probably bring a heavy packet of 
applications, which I am glad to anticipate, for the post of this 
morning has already brought two. 


CHARLES MERIVALE To HIS MorTHEr. 


LAWFoRD, January 29, 1863. 

I put off writing to you yesterday with presentiment of the 
offer in the accompanying note from the Speaker. 

Parliament meets in the middle of next week, and there is no 
time for deliberation. But the appointment is agreeable to me, 
and I do not think I need hesitate. Judith consents to the 
separation ; but I hope to return every week. 

The kind promptness of the offer will, I trust, give a gleam 
of comfort to my poor uncle. In many, many ways the blow 
is most distressing; but I can think of nothing so much as 
his desolation, so happy, so proud as he was of the one child 
of his adoption. 

I can truly say of myself that there was hardly any one with 
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whom I had so much sympathy as my dear cousin, from the 
similarity of our positions and circumstances, and also from our 
common tastes, 


Rev. Dr. StantEY To CHARLES MERIVALE. 
Cu. Cu., OxForD, February 2, 1863. 


You must allow me the pleasure of congratulating you on 
what, though it may be for aught I know a very small affair in 
the way of emolument, is the first public recognition of your 
services—so long due, and (to the great discredit of our disposers 
of patronage) so long withheld. 

I only hope that it may remind some bishop or chapter or 
minister of the real object of cathedral stalls. 

I have been so much pressed by various occupations as not 
yet to have read through your seventh volume. What I have 
read delighted me as heretofore. But I wish that there was 
still another volume to come. 


CHARLES MrrIvALE To HIS WIFE. 
Tur ATHENAEUM (February, 1863). 

I send you a report of my proceedings thus far. . . . The 
secretary took me into the House and we rehearsed my part. 
Four bows in advancing—four bows in retiring; the latter to 
be performed without turning my back. The prayers are short 
and straightforward, being a selection of prayers for the Royal 
Family, &c., with a few versicles from the Psalms. I am to go 
right through, responses, amens, and all, so that there can be 
no mistake about it—more convenient than decent ; but that is 
their affair. 


Hovss oF Commons, February 5, 1863. 
1.55 P.M. by the Parliament clock just opposite 
to my window. 

I send you a line from the chaplain’s rooms, on the chaplain’s 
paper, and with the chaplain’s pen, having just come in from 
the House, where I made my first appearance five minutes ago. 
The daily procession is a long one, and, alas! my faithless 
shoemaker had sent me a tight pair of shoes, which turned the 
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pomp into a penance, and I was much alarmed for my march 
up and down the House. The House, moreover, was rather 
full, as the opening day ; however, I believe I acquitted myself 
with strict propriety, and executed all my bows coming and 
going without failure. In a few minutes more I shall go into 
the House and hear what is going on, which, however, will be 
little more than form. 


Hovuss oF Commons, February 9, 1863. 

All right and well here; I have just done my bow-wow. 
The Speaker as gracious as ever and full of my praises. Lady 
Charlotte went into the ladies’ gallery on Friday on purpose to 
hear me, and pronounces me charming; and Mr. Delane, the 
editor of the Times, is electrified by my performance. This 
afternoon Dr. Vaughan (of Harrow) was-calling on the Speaker, 
and went with the secretary to the ladies’ gallery on purpose 
to verify these accounts, and has just told me that nothing can 
be better! There now! to think of my having lived to be 
followed as a model of grace and elocution—I who have been 
the butt of ignorance or malice on both those scores all my 
life ! 

I have nothing to add to-day—how should I?—but that 
Charles Frere has just been here. We have put the sofa into 
the bedroom, and now I think I can receive you if you will 
bring up a pair of blankets. 


Lovisa Anne MerrivaLe To CHARLES MERIVALE. 
CoRNWALL GARDENS, February, 1863. 


I must forward you Anna’s account of the Speaker’s opinion 
of your performance’; and do send it direct to Barton Place. 
It delights Herman and Caroline, and the latter says, ‘ Do tell 
Charles he must on no account cut off his beard now; and do 
ask the Pontifex Maximus to dine with us on Thursday the 
nineteenth.’ Some of the guests that day are the Froudes, 


1 From the Speaker to the Rev.C.Drury. so. As for his appearance, it was 
Your nephew made his first appear- so imposing in his new silk robes, 
ance yesterday; he read clearly, &c, &c., that in Rome he would 
distinctly, and melodiously—alittle have been elected Pontifex Maximus 
quick perhaps, but not materially at once. 
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J. D. Coleridge, Sir John Lawrence—I forget who besides. 
I hope you will come. 

I was so poorly with my cold yesterday that I could not get 
down to Westminster, much as I wished to see you, and to 
ascertain that the watchman had taken due care of you, and 
that the train-bearer had not gone mad and stabbed you. The 
first day I possibly can manage it next week I must take my 
chance of finding you at half-past three, hoping you may poke 
me into the ladies’ gallery surreptitiously and let me see the 
Pontifex in full office. Poor dear Uncle Charles is evidently 
longing for a little fun about you.... 


CHARLES MERIVALE To HIS WIFE. 


Hovss or Commons, February 15, 1863. 

I have just come in from St. Margaret’s, and will now tell 
you all about the grand dinner of yesterday. The first, and 
I suppose the greatest, of the series ; for the company consisted 
of all the ministers that are in the House of Commons, all in 
their full dress, in their Windsor uniforms of blue and gold, 
their stars and ribands—those that had them; the lawyers in 
velvet and ruffles, and two deputy-lieutenants in blazing scarlet ; 
the Speaker himself in black velvet, looking like a Spanish 
nobleman painted by Velasquez; certainly far the finest 
subject for a painting of the lot. Indeed the said ministers, 
whether from the stiffness of their costume or their own 
inherent ordinariness, did not strike me as impressive figures. 
Lord Palmerston looks very old and worn; he has lost his 
teeth and has a twaddling look, but eats a very good meal, and 
I suppose thrives upon it. I was formally introduced to them 
all—all very civil; two or three, Cornewall Lewis, Roundell 
Palmer, and Robert Lowe, seemed glad to make my acquain- 
tance. All assembled in a few minutes in a noble crimson 
be-furnished drawing-room, noble from its loftiness and decora- 
tion rather than from its size; and then we marched through 
an ante-room into the dining-room, larger and more splendid, 
the secretary and myself bringing up the rear. The table spread 
all down the room, the Speaker in the middle, the secretary at 
the end next the entrance, and myself at the opposite end. 
I had rather to scuffle along behind the chairs to assume my 
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place and say grace, for which all who had come in before me 
were ready, Palmerston evidently hungry. I give the old 
family grace you hear at Lawford, and seat myself at the end 
of a very broad table. Find myself between Mr. Baring, a 
colleague of Herman’s at the India Office, and Sir W. Atherton, 
the Attorney General. Right before me a series of vases, &e., 
of porcelain or glass, lofty and elegant, crowned with pyramids 
or rather cones of fruit; apples of enormous size; I almost 
suspect they were of wax, for they were evidently not meant 
to be eaten; numerous chandeliers overhead; the dinner 
served on silver; I expected gold at least. Did I tell you that 
I was in full canonicals, which are rather awkward for dining 
in, the lifting of soup to one’s mouth an anxious operation ? 
luckily there was no carving. The viands you may suppose 
were very fascinating; I resisted two out of three offers, 
and was still amply furnished. Had a pleasant chat with 
Mr. Baring; less with the Attorney General, who is a man of 
less breeding, and dissenting proelivities. Dinner over and 
Lord Palmerston satisfied, the Speaker gave me a sign for grace. 
Wine passed three or four times for about twenty minutes, 
some sucking of sweets, but no man venturing to disturb the 
apple cones, and then retire to coffee in the drawing-room. 
The party about thirty in number; Gladstone and several 
others away. In the drawing-room Sir C. Lewis came to me 
and talked Roman History. Separated about 10.15; glad to 
have seen all these people; some of them I may meet else- 
where, but the party will not reassemble till this time next 
year if still in office. Next week I shall make my diagnosis of 
the chiefs of the Opposition, and so on, an entirely different 
set each week. I feel rather like the wandering Jew, only that 
in this case the successive generations come to me instead of 
my going to them. Went soon to bed and had a dream 
of Lord Palmerston. He made an impression on me, he 
looked so like the old conventional statesman of Gil Blas, and 
suchlike records of society. I get on well enough under the 
clock here, unless I wake in the early morning, when my 
slumbers are fatally broken. Such was the case last night ; 
but there is no bitterness in a broken sleep after a well-dressed 


dinner. 
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Cuartes Merivate to HIS MorHer. 
House or Commons, June 2, 1863. 

I have just come back from dining and sleeping at Harrow, 
. and sorely does my mind misgive me at the idea of giving it up 
for my children. The place is looking very beautiful—that is 
as much as can be seen—but the trees have increased and 
thickened so much all about it that the old views are quite 
shut out. The cricket-ground can no longer be seen from 
Ben’s’ house, nor from the school-yard—the Grove is a perfect 
forest—I preach the axe, but to unwilling ears. 

Ben’s house retains more of the ancient days than any other 
place there, and decently refilled with books and pictures keeps 
up the illusion pretty well. It is however sadly desolate of 
children. The new library, almost completed, occupying the 
site of Webb’s dancing-room, is gaudy and fantastic, in coloured 
brick. It will be a handsome room, and there is to be plenty 
of space for the pictures of old Harrovians. They are now 
begging for subscriptions for a portrait of Lord Palmerston to 
begin with... . 


CuHaruLesS MerRIvaLE To HIS WIFE. 


Hovss or Commons, June 4, 1862. 

. . . L enjoyed a grand dissipation yesterday, dining at the 
Star and Garter, Richmond, with an old Cambridge club, 
vulgarly called ‘the Apostles,’ which prides itself on always 
containing the élite of the young men, and has gone on now 
for some forty years. We met, about thirty in number, men 
of various standings. Maurice and Garden *, Venables, Monck- 
ton Milnes, and others of my own standing, with a chain of 
succession down to the present date, the existing club being 
represented by six or seven youths who have just taken, or not 
yet taken their degrees. We praise and banter one another in 
a Pickwickian way, consume a vast amount of fish, &c., drink 
a good deal of wine, and finally disburse about two pounds per 
head. I have been a very irregular attendant at the annual 


1 Rev. Benjamin Heath Drury. 
2 Rev. Francis Garden, Sub-dean of the Chapel Royal. 
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dinner ; but they did me the honour of electing me chairman 
for next year. Milnes gave me a seat in his open carriage 
returning—it was a lovely night—and I did not get to bed 
much before two a.m. 


CuHarLes MERIVALE To HIS SisTER-IN-LAW Mrs. J. E. Frere. 


Hovss or Commons, July 14, 1863. 

I write in haste, but I must not let the day pass without . 

a line of recognition . . . Judith has already presented you 

with our joint remembrance, which you will value perhaps as 

a memorial also of Eastbourne, and of that most blessed 

union between her and me, in which none rejoiced more than 
yourself. 


CHARLES MERIVALE TO HIS SisteR Lovursa. 


Hovsz or Commons, February 12, 1864. 

. As regards subscription to articles I take the case to be this. 
The Romanists hold, and we at the Reformation inherited it 
from them, that the true doctrine is expounded by the voice of 
the Church, of which popes and councils and bishops are per- 
petual expositors, and therefore there is no need of articles and 
subscriptions ; the priest by his oath of canonical obedience is 
bound to accept the interpretation of the Church and the 
bishops. So in the first century of the Anglican Church no 
subscription was required. The clergy were under the spiri- 
tual direction of their bishops, and were liable to be called in 
question by them for everything they said or preached. The 
proceedings of the Whitgifts, &c., against the Puritan clergy 
were not for contravening the articles, I fancy, but for preach- 
ing what the bishops affirmed to be contrary to the voice of the 
Church; just as before in the case of the Reformers. But 
when this notion of authority grew fainter and the independence 
of the clergy more recognized, subscription to articles became 
the natural safeguard of the clergy against the bishops, and of 
the laity against the clergy, and of the clergy against the laity, 
I may add, also. Take it in any of these three ways, and you 
will see how essential it is that there should be such a reciprocal 
security to all parties. At the present day the dependence of 

Z2 
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the clergy on the bishops in the Romish Church is most 
pitiable ; and I fully expect that if subscription were abolished 
our bishops would require adhesion to formulas of their own 
invention, much more capricious than those of the Romish 
bishops, who do at least recognize some common standard of 
doctrine and universal interpretation. I fear that this judg- 
ment, much as I approve of it in itself, will have the effect of 
stimulating certain of the bishops to require stricter views of 

«scriptural interpretation than have ever yet been enforced, or 
than, by the articles merely, could be required’. Accordingly 
I would by no means encourage them to this course by repeal- 
ing subscription altogether. I am sure it would make us 
much more dependent on the bishops, and more dependent 
also on the ignorant multitude of the laity. As Ido not see 
any possibility of a reasonable revision of the articles them- 
selves, it remains to modify the terms of subscription; to 
retract that expression of intense conviction in speculative 
matters which in days of authority was thought nothing of, 
and to be satisfied with the intimation of a mild persuasion, 
which is as much as can fairly be expected when every man is 
entitled and required to inquire and judge for himself. 


Hovst or Commons, July 7, 1864. 

Prayers over, I retire to the library for half an hour before 
the debate resumes, rather doubtful whether I shall go in to 
hear Mr. Layard, who is in possession of the House. I heard 
the great speakers on Monday ’—D’Israeli and Gladstone—the 
former laboured and rhetorical, but not in general opinion very 
successful ; the latter far more brilliant and vigorous ; both, 
I think, equally sophistical, and willing to take an unfair 
advantage of each other by quotations and misquotations from 
the papers. Gladstone is the better master of fence, but it was 
fencing on both sides. D’Israeli seemed unwell; towards the 


1 Lord Westbury’s judgment of Inspiration of Scripture and 


(February 8, 1864) on appeal to the 
Queen in Council, reversing the 
decision of the Court of Arches 
against the authors of Essays and 
Reviews, in reference to the questions 


Future Punishment. 

2 Debate on the Correspondence 
between Denmark and Germany. 
The armistice between the two 
Powers expired on June 27. 
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end of his speech of three hours a young Tory brought him 
a glass of brandy and water, smelling pretty strong, as it was 
borne past me behind the chair, and as he sipped it his rhetoric 
swelled and rolled. Gladstone, on the other hand, always 
resorts to a little phial he carries in his waistcoat pocket; but 
whether of neat spirits or of homeopathic globules I have not 
yet investigated. 

Cobden on Tuesday was very interesting in his odd way. 
He speaks very badly, and his views are utterly Utopian ; 
nevertheless there is a great fascination about him, I suppose 
from his evident earnestness, a quality which few in the House 
have, and still fewer get credit for. I think there is a general 
feeling of lassitude and dissatisfaction on the subject of the 
debate. Turn it which way you will, it is mortifying in the 
past and hopeless in the future. I believe the Ministry are 
expected to win, but by a small majority; but there are some 
cross amendments which may neutralize votes on both sides, 
and it is said there is no confidence in either camp. . . 


Tue ATHENAEUM, July 27, 1864. 

We are eagerly anticipating our release on Friday. London 
is hot, but I fear the country is hotter still. There are no 
water-carts at Lawford, no perennial shade on one side of the 
_ road or the other, no ice, no great airy caravanserai like this in 
which I am writing, without a soul in it but two unknown 
twaddlers who are talking the silliest stuff a few yards off, 
discussing the comparative merits of Nelson and Collingwood ! 

Why was not Herman here to support the fainting spirits 
of his chief! under the sprightly castigation given him by 
Mr. Grant Duff? Of course it was most indecent and in- 
excusable of that young man to make such an onslaught on 
poor Sir Charles’ oratorical powers. But it is exactly what 
every one has been feeling and writhing under the suppressed 
consciousness of for years, and it is a great relief to have 
it said outright at last. 

I have been home two or three Sundays, and shall soon be 
there for good. Our boys all meet on Friday, and we shall be 


1 Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of ston’s last administration, 1859- 
State for India in Lord Palmer- 1865. 
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kept in a fever for the next month. I think John’s fate is fixed 
for Winchester after Christmas. There seems to be more of 
the oldfashioned personal superintendence there than else- 
where, the numbers are not beyond the personal supervision 
of the master, the discipline follows an old and strict tradition, 
slightly pedantic and narrow, but, as I should judge, likely to 
be a salutary complement to our boy’s natural exuberance. 

A Mrs. B writes to me from Montagu St., Bloomsbury, 
making tender inquiries about the publication of my lectures’, 
and asserting the remarkable spiritual benefit she has already 
derived from hearing them. I send her my autograph, which 
perhaps is what she is speering at. 





CHARLES MerivALE To WititiAmM Bopuam DoNNE. 


Lawrorb, November 29, 1864. 

I see an article on the Cambridge Apostles advertised in 
Fraser for next month. If it comes to you I should be glad 
to see it; if not you will probably get hold of it, and will be 
able to notify me if it is worth sacrificing two and sixpence for. 
It is rather melancholy to think that we are becoming matters 
of history so prematurely. 

The Low Church (St. James’ Chronicle) and the Broad Church 
(Spectator) have given in their adhesion to my lectures. It 
would be a case of omne tulit punctum indeed if I should carry 
the Guardian and High Church too. Does any book occur to 
you which would help me to deal brilliantly with the conversion 
of the barbarians (for lectures in 1865), meaning the influence 
of Christianity on the manners, ideas, and polity of the Middle 
Ages. This could only be sketched, even in the slightest way, 
by taking up one country—England for example—and tracing 
(1) the Conversion of the Saxons; (2) Feudalism ; (3) Kings 
and Popes ; (4) The Monasteries ; (5) The Universities ; (6) The 
Schoolmen ; (7) The Lollards ; (8) Revival of Letters—or some- 
thing of the kind ; with a view to a third course hereafter, on 
modern Faith and Criticism. There is a splendid though 


* Conversion of the Roman Empire, mans). Merivale was also Select 
and Conversion of the Northern Nations. Preacher at Whitehall in 1864. 
Boyle Lectures, 1864 and 1865 (Long- 
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rough programme. Now if anything occurs to you to forward 
it, just mention it. 


CuarLES MertvatE To His Moruer. 
Howse or Commons, April 4, 1865. 

I write to you as soon as I am recovered from the fatigues 
of preaching at St. Paul’s. I was pretty well exhausted, I can 
assure you, and had only strength to swallow a cup of tea at 
the Deanery afterwards, bringing with me Judith and Rose 
and M. Harnage. All yesterday I felt very much as if I had 
been pulling in a boat race, or walking from Cambridge to 
London. The sight you may imagine, especially as enjoyed 
from the pulpit, is a very grand one, and enlivens and carries 
one on all the time. The whole Cathedral is lighted by a 
coronal of gas jets round the cornice of the whispering gallery 
—that is all, except a lamp or two at the pulpit in one corner 
of the central circle (if one may so say). The masses of people 
fade away into the recesses of the nave aisles, and seem 
infinite, instead of being only three thousand five hundred, 
which is, I believe, the largest number the place contains. 
A beautiful evening drew what the papers call a vast congre- 
gation, and I did not perceive that they melted away in the 
course of my harangue, which must have lasted nearly an 
hour... . 


Cuar.tes MerIvaLe To His Sister Louisa. 
ATHENAEUM, June 24, 1865. 

. . . Lam rejoicing much this afternoon in having finished 
off to-morrow’s lecture, the last of the batch. I feel as if 
I should never again subject myself to the strain of having to 
produce a connected series of sensations for eight weeks run- 
ning. I think you will find the series pretty well linked 
together, and forming a suitable pendant to the former one; 
and then the two together will form my contribution to the 
divinity of the age. 

We are much pleased with our new squire, Mr. Nichols’. 
He is evidently a man of mark, besides being gentlemanlike 


1 Francis Morgan Nichols, Esq., F.S.A., a son of the well-known printer. 
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and good looking. He is devoted to the antique character and 
associations of the place, and abjures all idea of rebuilding or 
revising the house, and is busy in getting up its history. He 
means to give up his profession and devote himself to the life 
of a squire. So far everything seems to promise exceedingly 
well. 

I am now going to make my way quietly down to Greenwich 
to dine with the Saturday Reviewers at six. I sat next to 
Lady Strangford at dinner the other day, and took occasion to 
tell her how I had modestly declined the honour of reviewing 
her Eastern travels ; so—if she puts two and two together— 
she will feel her obligation to me for the chance which gained 
her husband and her coronet. You know the story, I presume’. 


July 8, 1865. 

The excitement of the week has pretty well subsided and 
there begins to be a weak feeling of compassion for the peccant 
Chancellor?, which I fancy no man ever less deserved or less 
required. He made a sensible speech on resigning, but I fancy 
it was mere acting. Having delivered himself of the eminent 
Christian sentiments which distinguished it, he turned round 
to Lord Ebury and whispered, ‘Now, my Lord, I hope you 
will be prepared to read over me the burial service, without 
alteration or omission,’ to which I fear Lord Ebury was not 
ready enough to reply, ‘I suppose your Lordship entertains a 
sure and certain hope of rising again.’ I fully expect myself 
that he will be Chancellor again if his party are in a year or 
two hence. And now for the elections. People seem to think 
there will be little or no substantial change. We are to have 
contests all about us in Essex. JI am pledged to the Conser- 
vatives in my division. I would rather have voted for Sir T. 
Western ; but how could I ask for a church rate in my parish 
again if I-voted for a man who makes abolition his cry? I fancy 
you will have no contest nearer than Tiverton, where George 
Denman is threatened with opposition. . 


1 See above, Autobiography, p. 62. 
2 Lord Westbury. 
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Lawrorp, October 6, 1865. 

I have broken out in an entirely new place, as you will see 
from the packet which reaches you with this’. The MS. which 
you will receive, and about half as much more, nearly com- 
pleting Book I, is the fruit of a single week’s inspiration. 
I wonder whether you will think the metre a promising one : 
if so, the execution may perhaps improve with practice. There 
are many long flats in the Iliad, and the whole is to my mind 
monotonous in style and matter, and I doubt whether an entire 
translation would ever become popular in these sensational 
days. But I am surprised to find how easy it is, and how 
rapidly one gets along, and some visions of a ‘ Merivale’s 
Homer’ already float through my distempered brain. However, 
I should be very glad to hear what you think about this speci- 
men. I daresay in a week’s time the hot fit will have subsided, 
and I shall be quite prepared to hear your condemnation. 

I see there is to be a ‘Trouville sur mer’ in the Cornhill. 
Is it yours? Herman’s Paston Papers is very puzzling certainly. 
I should like to know more about the answers that are made to 
it. The Black Death is curious. I never thought much of the 
vague statements one has seen about it; but the result of 
the examination of what is called the Clergy List is very 
striking. Mr. Nichols has just pointed out to me the figure of 
a cock among the tracery of one of the chancel buttress niches 
here, which just completes the evidence he was looking for 
to prove that our chancel was built by Sir Bernard de Cockfield, 
who had the manor in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
I shall hope to bring it to the year 1348 and to come to the 
conclusion that it was made so handsome as a propitiation of 
the Black Death. When the plague ceased they huddled up 
the nave anyhow. 

LawForD, October 12, 1865, 

If you think my specimen at all worth revising I shall be 
very glad of your corrections. There are, I know, many 
botches, removable and irremovable, in the versification ; 
and you may bear in mind that it is my first rude attempt 
and almost uncorrected. I find the work only too easy as I go 
on, and naturally suspect the facility is fatal. However I will 


1 Translation of Homer’s Iliad. 
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send you the second half of the first book, in which there 
occur four or five fits of high poetry, to assist your judgment 
on the practicability of the style and metre. The second book, 
in which I have made great progress, is very flat. 

As regards the contrast between my metre and the Homeric, 
there is a great disadvantage on the side of the English. Pope 
has no doubt a great deal of the Homeric sonorousness, but it 
is retained only by the most barefaced surrender to conven- 
tional language. It may be said indeed that Homer himself 
is conventional—this sonorousness is mainly due to the auda- 
cious way in which he sacrifices sense to sound, spinning 
together a series of long words, epithets, &c., of no real 
meaning even in his own time. This is what our realistic 
age will not put up with. We shut our eyes to the fact as 
regards Homer and try to believe all his epithets had a real 
meaning to him, but this I am very sure they had not. He 
took them perhaps as traditions of an earlier age, but used 
them merely for their sound. Nor in these days would 
Pope’s conventionalism go down: nor, I presume, the con- 
ventionalisms of the old English ballad. I accept then the 
necessity of sacrificing so much. Does this make translation 
impossible ? Or may the real meaning of Homer be still given 
as far it goes under the form of verse and with the spirit and 
movement imparted by rhyme? If so I fancy that I gain 
more liberty by the use of some kind of ballad metre than the 
Popian Couplet would give, or any other metre I can think of. 
The Hexameter I utterly reject ; also blank verse, for different 
reasons. Ithinkthe only choice is between a regular ballad metre, 
mixed trochaic and iambic (the trochaic is very convenient— 

So spake the great Achilles— 
on account of the number of names ending —v), and the 
irregular Scott metre in which Gladstone has done the first 
book. I used to say that this was the best chance, and 
perhaps it is. 

As regards the defect you remark in narrative effect, it may 
perhaps be amended, and will no doubt require attention. In 
printing, the lines should be arranged to help the eye, with 
breaks or other contrivances. I think however that MS. is 
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under a disadvantage in this respect. After all, the original 
is very rapid and abrupt in its transitions; and this I should 
think was a characteristic of all ballad, or quasi-ballad poetry. 


LAWFORD, October 14, 1865. 

On the whole I think more and more that some irregular 
form of ballad metre is the nearest analogous to Homer's 
hexameters that we have. It is a metre that naturally admits 
and excuses a great deal of surplusage or padding—and almost 
one third of Homer is this conventional padding—Pope’s 
Homer is equally stuffed with padding, and I should say that 
his couplet, as managed and padded by him, answered best to 
Homer, but that his style has become, by one hundred and fifty 
years’ imitation, almost nauseous to modern taste. In our 
ballads there is always a vast amount of surplusage analogous 
to Homer, brought in for the sake of the rhyme, or to give 
a twang and relish to the passage.- I suppose that the ballad 
style, denuded of this padding, when every word had a real 
direct meaning, would be necessarily very bald. English blank 
verse seems to me on this account the worst imaginable vehicle 
for Homer, because it admits of no padding. There is not, 
I suppose, one word of surplusage in Milton ; not a word that 
is merely conventional. It is nearly the same with Virgil (and 
the Latin epics generally) except when, very rarely, he intro- 
duces a direct adaptation from Homer. With all my fondness 
for turning into Latin verse I should never think of putting 
any of the liad into Latin hexameters. 

If then the ballad metre be used in this case, a good deal of 
this surplusage—of bald, colourless lines brought in to eke out 
the sense, to complete a couplet or make a rhyme—must be 
allowed. If this makes the poem unreadable, let us ask our- 
selves, would Homer, if he came out in these days, be read- 
able? Would his freshness, vigour, spirit, truth, sonorousness, 
all put together, make up for his general monotony, his con- 
stant unmeaningness, his long, weary runs of mere narrative, 
his deficiency in sentiment and reflection? I think not. It 
is the fault of our age; we are not worthy of him. We have 
been educated beyond him, and have lost perhaps more than 
we have gained. But we cannot help ourselves. 
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Cuartes MrertvaALE To Wiii1am Bopuam Donne. 


LawForD, October 19, 1865. 

Thanks for the papers received this morning. The proofs * 
came to you late, from some oversight, and in my impatience 
I sent my corrections yesterday. I shall still have an oppor- 
tunity of availing myself of yours, at least partially, when the 
revise returns to me. The first three discourses you will find 
dry enough ; they seemed to be necessary to my plan. Those 
that follow will have more saliency, though my conclusion will 
be lame and impotent. It was impossible to go thoroughly 
into mediaeval theology from want of room, from the delicacy 
of the subject, and from my own entire ignorance of it. Any 
of these reasons will be enough for the public. To you as my 
confessor I acknowledge them all. 

So Lord Palmerston is really dead. ‘Shan’t we have the 
hymn, sir, for the shortness and uncertainty of human life?’ 
said my clerk to me on the death of his mother at an equal, or 
greater age. At all events it makes one realize the vanity of 
human affairs. If I had to preach his sermon I should 
expatiate on the startle it gives one to see a man disappear all 
at once, without break or pause, after being before the foot- 
lights sixty years. This is the first minister we have had die 
with harness on him since Perceval—for even Liverpool had 
three months’ respite—Pitt’s indeed was the last of our actual 
deaths, and he was young. I cannot indeed think of any 
parallel case (since Maecenas, but Maecenas would have pro- 
moted you and me), and on the whole I think it is a sad and 
disappointing end to a great statesman’s career. Every one 
ought to have a few months or years to realize what a fool he 
has been making of himself, and he ought to give himself 
this breathing time if a kindly fate does not force it upon him. 

But this doctrine might not be palatable to the House of 
Commons, and it occurs to me that if this had happened during 
the session the chaplain might have been required to moralize 
upon it as best he might to the members in St. Margaret’s. 


Better here encouraging the rustics to pray for their flocks and 
herds. 


1 Boyle Lectures, 
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Cuaries MeRIVALE To HIS SistER Louisa. 


; Hovse or Commons, October 20, 1865. 

. . . The House of Commons has sustained a great eclipse 
in the loss of poor old Pam’. He went off very suddenly, and 
the effect of such abrupt departure is very startling. Pitt, 
Perceval, and Canning died (more or less young) in harness ; 
Liverpool had some three months’ decline; but we have had | 
no case like this, I think, of a Premier dying in office in 
extreme old age, able and efficient to the last moment. I sup- 
pose there will be a struggle between the Conservative and the 
Liberal factions of the ministry for the succession. Granville 
and Clarendon at the head of the one; Russell of the other. 
But Gladstone is a necessity for either, and it is difficult to say 
which he belongs to. 

Lord Palmerston was born the year that Dr. Johnson died, 
and Dr. Johnson saw Queen Anne. I suppose Lord Brougham 
may have seen a man who had seen William III or even 
James II. One would think that Earl Russell had been per- 
sonally acquainted with the Deliverer himself, at least in a 
previous state of existence. 


CHarutes MeritvaLte to WiiitiAm BopuAm Donne. 


Lawrorp, November 1, 1865. 

Your emendations have been very welcome, and I have 
very generally profited by them. I need not trouble you to 
run through the notes, which will indeed be for the most part 
rather illustrations, by which I mean quotations, and chiefly 
from my favourite French reading, in which I follow my 
illustrious ancestor Gibbon, and have perhaps vitiated my style 
accordingly as he did. I look back with some amazement now 
to my audacity or recklessness in undertaking to turn history 
into pulpit declamation. My last volume was so well received 
by the two-and-three-guinea-an-article critics, that I was tempted 
to try it on again with a second, the luck of which may be very 
different. However, the two together will make a respectable 


1 Lord Palmerston died on October 18. Lord Russell succeeded him as 
Prime Minister. 
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tour de force, and I hope the more reasonable of my readers will 
regard them as such. 

How amazing to a quinquagenarian the inquiry with which 
the papers are teeming—where did Palmerston get the phrase, 
‘fortuitous concourse of atoms’ ?—as if we did not remember 
it as a common cant phrase among lads at school and college, 
thirty, nay forty, years ago; and I presume among many 
generations before them! The young people who write in 
the Pall Mall (my morning food) amuse me much, bringing 
up, as they so constantly do, the mares’ nests of one’s own 
youth bran-new. What a wonderful provision nature has 
made against the possibility of the world growing too wise! 


CHARLES MsrRIVALE TO HIS SisTER LovuIsa. 


House or Commons, February, 1866. 

... I have just had an immense relief. Mrs. Cox had 
signified her gracious intention of presenting me with an 
elephant in the shape of a ruinous old building in Lawford 
Street, on condition of my getting the parish and myself to 
restore and equip it fora school. The estimate I got amounted 
to £80, and I know full well that at least two-thirds of this 
burden would have fallen upon me. However, I determined 
that the thing ought to be done, and undertook it in faith. 
No sooner had I performed this auto da fé than I was all 
unexpectedly asked to examine for the India service this 
spring—fee £85. And no sooner had I undertaken this than 
I hear from Mrs. Cox that she will not only buy but rebuild 
the premises in question, all at her own expense. So now 
I expect to have some money in hand to pay the cattle rate. 


; Hovuse or Commons, March 12, 1866. 

American affairs are going much in the way that I expected, 
if reason was to have any sway in the national councils. 

When the Italians claimed, not disunion, but closer union 
with Rome, and the Romans refused and went to war with 
them to keep them in subjection, the Romans won after years 
of bloody war, which in fact ruined Italy permanently, but 
when peace was restored they of their own accord, constrained 
by the necessity of the case, admitted the Italians to the very 
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privileges which they had made the fight about. So I have 
been in the habit of saying if the Northerners beat the 
Southerners on the question of slavery they will be forced by 
stress of circumstances to concede substantially the very point 
of the struggle. If they have any control over their passions 
they will feel the necessity for putting the blacks; though 
nominally free, under some control which will be almost 
equivalent to slavery. They will first refuse them the equal 
franchise, and by-and-by invent some system of forced labour 
or serfdom, which it may be hoped will extinguish the worst 
accessories of slavery, but retain its substance. The blacks, 
I believe, have already suffered more in three years of freedom 
than in three hundred of slavery, and some constraint I have 
no doubt is absolutely necessary to protect them from the 
ruinous consequences of enfranchisement in the midst of a 
hostile society, physically and morally so much superior to 
them. I did not expect Johnson would have taken this view. 
He is an abler man than we supposed. But the Americans 
who ought to have known him, had shown their utter mis- 
appreciation of statesmanship by electing him Vice-President, by 
which they meant to consign him to political nonentity. 


(Mr. Gladstone introduced his Reform Bill in the House of 
Commons on March 12, dealing with the question of the franchise 
only, not redistribution of seats. The second reading passed 
by a very small majority—five—and on May 8 he followed it 
up with his bill for redistribution, was beaten on an amend- 
ment to substitute rating for rental (June 18), and resigned. 
Lord Derby became Prime Minister, with Disraeli as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 

(March, 1866) 

I send’ you Longmans’ communication. I am glad to hear 
you have so many pots on the fire, and a fowl I hope in 
each. 

Parliament recedes to-day. Ministers are going to make fight 
against all comers. They are to lay on the table their prospec- 
tive bills for redistribution, &c., as soon as Parliament meets, 
but not to incorporate them in the Franchise Bill or proceed 
with them this session, This they should have done before ; 
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though still the arrangement is very awkward. However the 
whole question is, can they and will they rouse the country 
behind them ? 

The first Reform Bill was thrown out, as we all know, before 
Easter, 1831. 

Would that I were young now, as I was then, and had the 
smallest faith in the future of England! 


Hovss oF Commons, April 28, 1866. 

If there were any calculating on so eccentric a genius as 
Gladstone I should say we were now in for a crisis. I believe 
Ministers calculated on ten to the last. I wish I had stayed 
to the end this morning, but at I a.m. I fairly gave in before 
Gladstone rose. The House seemed thoroughly weary and 
D’Israeli was not very lively, though the latter part of his 
speech seems to have been more stirring. Nothing, however, 
can be really more important than the effect, as he showed, 
of the bare Franchise Bill on the county constituencies, and on 
this point he brought out some results that had not been anti- 
cipated throughout the debate. Cranborne, who began the 
debate last night, was dull. I went home to dine with my 
nephews, Herman Charles, and three Freres, and returned for 
D’Israeli. ; 

It is believed that there will be no attempt at coalition. If 
Ministers go out Conservatives pure and simple must try their 
hands, and that must lead to an adverse division as soon as 
budget and necessary business are got through, a dissolution 
and return of the Liberals—a gloomy programme enough. 

Lowe’s speech was the achievement of the debate. He is not 
much of an orator, with an ungainly figure and manner and 
very little of rhetorical diction ; but there is a peculiar fresh- 
ness about his speaking, as if he was really thinking aloud to 
himself, which is very attractive in the dull, cooked atmosphere 
of parliamentary oratory. But why he should thus pass sen- 
tence of ostracism on himself from all possible ministerial 
combinations I cannot conceive. There are undoubted neces- 
sities in the case to which common sense must bow and which 
it is mere sulkiness to ignore. 

We go to Brighton to-day, having rashly taken a house for 
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two months. If there is a dissolution now, which however is 
not expected, we are done for. 


House or Commons, June 8, 1866. 

About the comparative opportunities of men and women I 
have this to observe. Looking in the sphere of literary occu- 
pation most appropriate to the male genius, men have the 
advantage. In matters of wide research which lead to and 
require large inductions, men have the advantage not from 
education and opportunities only, but from the natural struc- 
ture of their minds. With the same advantages few if any 
women could compete with them. No woman could have 
written the histories of Tacitus or Gibbon, with the highest 
university education and the run of the Bodleian. On the 
other hand, there are other matters in which women are un- 
rivalled, from their tact and observation of character and clear- 
ness of view generally in a narrow compass; and for these you 
have very fair opportunities. I should suggest, instead of writ- 
ing the philosophy of the League, try some special tableaux from 
the history: sketches of individuals and coteries, following up 
of special ideas, &c. 


Cuartes Mertvate to Rev. Dr. THompson’, Master or 
TRINITY. 


Tur ATHENAEUM, June 11, 1866. 

I quite concur in your depreciation of the English ballad 
metre or any other metre as a representation of the Greek 
hexameter (which no doubt is only equalled and surpassed by 
the Latin). But the question is whether in such a limping 
metre may be constructed a version of Homer such as no 
gentleman’s library should be without ; and that I think might 
be done, with deep misgivings as to my own ability to do so. 
I took up Homer and began translating last October (animi 
causé—after getting through the irksome task of revising a 
volume of sermons for the press), and found that I had turned 
out as many as six books before I knew where I was. I laid 
them aside as an absurdity till the Contemporary opened to me 


1 Professor Thompson was elected to the Mastership on the death of 
Dr. Whewell in March, 1866. 
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the idea of ventilating a book by way of specimen, and I am 
half inclined from some encouragement received to go on; but 
I don’t really suppose I shall have the courage or the patience. 
The amusement, however, is a very fascinating one. 

I am going to Oxford this week to receive the very attenuated 
honour of a doctorial degree, in company with a distinguished 
accoucheur, and one or two nameless. mathematicians and such 
like... 


CHARLES MeErIvALE To nis Moruer. 


Hove, June 16, 1866. 

I was too much hurried about through the days of the Oxford 
solemnity to sit down and write to you, but you are the first 
person I ought to address on my return to the quiet of my 
marine residence. 

We came here, all well, last night. Judith has done all her 
duties admirably, and Sophy has thoroughly enjoyed herself in 
the unwonted position of a young lady at the University, the 
cynosure (one among many at least) of graduates and under- 
graduates. For myself, my imagination reverts mostly to the 
recollection of my dear father, and the views with which I well 
know he sent me to college, some forty years ago, to gain the 
academical distinctions which would, I fancy, have been his 
own greatest ambition if circumstances had given him the 
opportunity. I please myself with the idea that his wishes 
for me were fulfilled on Wednesday last, and that the shadow 
of an honour then conferred upon me is just the thing that 
would have assumed substance in his poetical eyes. It is, 
however, something more than the shadow of a satisfaction to 
think that I have thus accomplished his vows. I hope that 
you will join with me in feeling it for his sake. 

You are now and henceforth to call me Doctor Merivale, and 
I shall get into the paraphernalia of hat, coat, &c. by degrees. 
There does not seem to be much rule about these things now, 
but I am rather inclined to stick to formalities myself; the 
more so from witnessing the effect of relaxation in such matters 
at the University, where the licence of the young men has 
become quite intolerable. 
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Cuartes MERIVALE To HIS SrsteR Louisa. 


Howse or Commons, June 28, 1866. 

The Government is going out to-day under a shower of com- 
pliments from opponents and smiles from supporters. On all 
sides one hears nothing but exclamations of Gladstone’s mis- 
management, but I fancy the lukewarm Liberals on his own 
side are glad to imagine any excuse for their own achievement. 
It is not known yet whether Lord Derby will receive any Whig 
support. The Morning Herald says he will, and I observe 
Mowbray skulking about with very much the air of the last 
little pig that got no meat. I suppose he would be about the 
first of the old Tory cabinet pure and simple to be sacrificed 
to make room for new adherents. They say Lord Stanley is 
to have the Foreign Office; certainly the most conciliatory 
appointment that could be made from his liberal tendencies. 
It may be hoped however that by Thursday week the Austrians 
may have won victories enough to make a peaceful solution 
possible *. 

Houses or Commons, July 5, 1866. 

I am living from hand to mouth, hithering and thithering 
at the mercy of sudden and incalculable adjournments. I came 
here from Lawford this morning, and shall not know till 
_ perhaps too late for my train whether there will be an adjourn- 
ment over to-morrow or not. The papers give you all, I suppose, 
that is known about the ministry. They will get their nine 
months in office and trust to the chapter of accidents. 

The Prussian needle-gun will make a great many converts. 
My own proclivity is always to the losing side. Not that I have 
any affection for the Austrians, but I have great doubts of Pro- 
gress in the abstract and considerable disbelief in Progress in 
Prussia in particular. 

But, whether it be in the cause of Progress or not, I think 
there can be no doubt that Russia and Italy have perpetrated 
a flagrant crime, and I don’t think it is for us fallible beings 
to condone such crimes because we may augur that good may 
eventually come of them. Besides, I conceive that we owe an 


1 Austria ceded Venetia to Italy early in July, and peace was signed in 
October. 
Aa2 
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immense debt to Austria as our best and staunchest ally in many 
dark seasons, and I must look backwards as well as forwards. 
Progress! what progress has public morality made since the 
days of Frederick the Second ? and what other progress is worth 
speaking of? I have expected little on that score, less than 
many, but in that little I have been grievously disappointed. 
I shall leave the world not one tittle better than I found it. 


LawForpD, July 10, 1866. 

You no doubt are one of those who sympathize with Eugene 
Aram, and think that he made much better use of his uncle’s 
money in buying books, than the old miser whom he knocked 
down and killed. I stick to the more ancient view of right 
and wrong, and give my sympathy accordingly. 

I have got home now for a clear week, and it is hoped that 
affairs may be wound up at the House by the end of July. 
The Opposition however means, it is said, to inflict a defeat 
on ministers first, just that they mayn’t be too proud through 
the recess, and will give battle on church rates. I am for a 
compromise. Admit the dissenters to the universities, but 
make them pay rates. It is‘too bad that they should require 
the one and refuse the other. 

They say that Lord Robert Montagu is making a little cave 
for himself, not having been bid high enough for. There are 


one or two others in like case who may be expected to join 


him}, 


The Speaker’s dinner was a private entertainment, given to 
Sir William ; and he took the opportunity to ask the members 
of the House who object to the costume of their grandfathers 
—if they had any. But as Bright appeared in a velvet waist- 
coat, people ask why could he not ‘have put on a velvet coat ? 
Fancy George Fox drawing the line at waistcoats ! 


July 14, 1866. 
The case of Caesar is this, that looking back after nineteen 
centuries one sees that the Roman constitution was effete and 
only waited the first blow to fall to pieces. If Caesar had not 
done it some one else would in the course of a few years; and 


1 The Adullamites. 
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the event proved that on the whole it was better that it should 
be done, and by him rather than another. This is my philo- 
sophy of Roman history, to which I find no parallel at all in 
the case before us. 

According to the compact of Vienna, 1814, Austria with 
German territory just equal to Prussia, with German popula- 
tions as nearly as possible equal, and with natural Catholic 
alliances also just equal to the natural Protestant alliances 
of Prussia, should have an equal voice with Prussia in the 
whole Confederation and divide the hegemony with her on 
equal terms: As regards external policy the arrangement has 
worked perfectly well as between the two Powers, and the 
equilibrium of Germany and of Europe has been admirably 
kept. But Prussia has been long fretting for ascendency. 
During the revolutionary fever of 1849 she intrigued with the 
Frankfort parliament and got her own supremacy almost com- 
pletely established, when the breakdown of the revolution 
threw things back into their former equilibrium. ‘She has 
been intriguing ever since, and tried to secure the favour of 
the middle states by the attack on Denmark. To this Austria, 
driven into a corner, very criminally consented, and she now 
suffers the usual fate of the Charley Bates who joins in a 
burglary with an Artful Dodger. Still poetical justice looked 
-with some indulgence on Charley Bates, while hitherto the 
common execration of mankind has. attended upon the Artful 
Dodgers of romance or real life. 

If nineteen centuries hence it shall appear incontestably 
that the overthrow of this well-considered and humanly 
satisfactory equilibrium has been for the ultimate good of 
mankind, people’s judgments about it may be more or less 
modified. I can see in it at present nothing but the success 
of a most selfish and vulgar ambition. 

The Conservatives are very bold in declining to pledge 
themselves to Reform. I wonder what will come of it. 


LawrorD, August 14, 1866. 
... L want to know whether Herman wrote the articles 
in the Pall Mall on the prospects of England. They read to 
me like his, and agree very much with my own alarmist 
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views. The Emperor’s new demand is a fresh illustration 
of the Bismarckian principle of international scramble. It 
will not, and it cannot come to good’. 

My article on Napoleon was very stupid. I felt hampered 
by having to put my name, not liking to say how very 
contemptuously I regard the book, and therefore avoiding 
the political part altogether. I shall have another article on 
topographical questions, but it will be hardly possible to coipee 
them more generally interesting. 


September 25, 1866. 

. . . I am more interested in what you say about the Pall 
Mall Gazette. I am very glad to hear of your appreciation by 
so useful a patron as Smith and Elder, and I have no doubt 
that you will forge on from one thing to another till you 
light on the construction of some independent work befitting 
your powers, or at least find varied interest and employment 
in the byways of literature. I am not without hope also 
that you may infuse a more decorous spirit into the Pall Mall 
Theology... . I am sorry to say I seldom read a number 
of the Pall Mall without being hurt at the fiippancy and 
one-sided impetuosity with which it plunges into matters that 
require temper and consideration ; and its constant imputation 
of bad motives to us clergy—in which indeed it is pretty 
indiscriminate. This very morning I find two theological 
notices, one flippant ad nauseam, the other ignorant and unjust. 
I hope that the good wheat which you will sow in the field 
will gradually extrude these rank weeds. 

I am very sorry Ella? cannot come to Barton Place. I think 
indeed that when next they leave the Hague they will be 
likely to find no Hague to go back to, if annexation runs its 
probable course. The Emperor indeed will do nothing violent 
till after his Exposition next year, and perhaps neither he 
nor Bismarck may live to see that day. But they will be 


! A demand for the cession by 
Prussia to France of a strip of 
territory to the south of the Rhenish 
Provinces, and the valuable coal- 
fields round Saarbriick and Saar 
Louis. Prussia refused, and the 


Emperor did not insist. 

? Isabella, elder daughter of 
Herman Merivale and wife of 
W. Peere Williams Freeman, Esq., 
of the Diplomatic Service; at this 
time Attaché at the Hague. 
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succeeded by worse men than themselves. For forty years 
there was an understanding among the great Powers that 
none should attempt to aggrandize itself, and that the others 
should put it down if it did. Then it was that, instigante 
Cobdeno and the Peace Society, the Czar thought he might 
break the compact and make aggression on Turkey. We for 
the last time interfered. France joined us. Austria, under very 
peculiar circumstances, withheld direct alliance, but gave great 
assistance indirectly. Prussia alone did all it could, except 
join Russia, to thwart us and encourage her. We succeeded 
then, but we seem to have thereupon made a vow to interfere no 
more, and accordingly all the other great Powers have thought 
of nothing else but how to steal from the little ones by mutual 
agreement. This they will, I suppose, go on doing, till there 
is nothing more to steal, and then they must fight one another. 
The Emperor was born in the month after me, and I always 
look upon him as a sort of twin brother. I think there is 
a prospect now of my surviving him, which I should like 
to do. 

President Johnson is evidently going bats! this fortnight. 
Indeed, I think the whole American people is going bats. 
Bats or Bismarck seems to be the alternative all the world 
over. 


September 29, 1866. 

... As regards your article on Ritualism and Heroism, 
though perfectly good in tone, I think on consideration that 
it was very one-sided. Granted that Ritualism does not consist 
with the qualities which go to make active Heroism, there 
is a passive Heroism of Endurance, Resignation and the like, 
the feminine element of Christianity, with which it may he, 
and probably is, allied. Ritualism is a feminine movement 
and may have some claim to respect as such. 

I saw the article, which you say was Herman’s, on 
A. E. Eyre, and thought he had misconceived the argument ; 
which was, as I thought, that negroes go mad when they get 
into a passion. While they are quiescent they are very amiable 


1 An American expression signifying to be drunk one fortnight and 
sober the next. 
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indeed, and you may go among them without any harm. But 
the equivocal position of the blacks in Jamaica, a large popula- 
tion under a social stigma, with a much smaller white element, 
is peculiarly likely to inflame their passions, and makes it 
especially necessary to keep them under control. 

But I disagree so with current opinions at every turn that 
it makes me sometimes quite sick at heart. 


October 3, 1866. 

I have not the least doubt that the whole of the Litany 
from the Invocation to the Trinity to ‘ Let us pray’ is a hymn 
to Christ. The Litany was a procession with song, invented 
in the fifth century on occasion of certain public calamities, 
and fashioned, I suppose, on the model of the old heathen 
processions, which date in Italy from the Ambarvalia of 
Romulus. Their object was to make interest, not with the 
great gods direct, but with the petty mediators, or beings who 
presided over all the minor wants and weaknesses of nature. 
Hence the form which the Litany took was mainly that of 
invocation to intercessors, to the Virgin, to the saints, the 
angels, confessors, martyrs, and virgins, and ultimately and 
more decisively to Christ. All this appears very clearly in 
the Primer of Henry VIII. At the Reformation the petitions 
to saints, &c. were cut off, and the whole service assumed, 
after the first introduction, the form of a hymn to the 
Mediator par excellence. The insertion of the title O Lord 
God in the middle, though it may turn the thoughts of the 
ordinary reader from Christ, need have no such specific 
meaning. The whole hymn is curiously like the indications 
we have of the hymns to the Pagan divinities. I would go 
so far as to affirm that wherever in our service the direction 
To be sung occurs there is meant to be a hymn to Christ— 
a hymn of praise if not of prayer. Besides the hymn in the 
Communion and Burial ‘service, I would call the Magnificat 
and Benedictus hymns about Christ, as meant to bring Him 
prominently before the mind. The Creeds are mainly hymns 
to or about Christ. He is prominent in them all. The ancient 
usage of turning to the east at the Creed, however we explain 
it, refers to Him as the main object of the solemnity, The 
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Lord’s Prayer, you will observe, is commonly introduced. in a 
setting, so to say, of ejaculations to Christ, as if the thought 
of Him was meant to be uppermost in our minds in repeating 
His prayer. Our Reformers set to work evidently with 
deliberation in cutting away the formal prayers to Christ. 
Lauds, Matins, &c:, as set forth in English under Henry VIII, 
are full of them. But, with equal deliberation I have no 
doubt, they retained the application to Him of all the hymnal 
portion of the service. 

I see Heurtley has taken the scriptural argument for prayer 
to Christ. A good deal more might be made of it, from the 
prayer of the thief on the cross downwards.. 


October: 11, 1866. 

...- To me Ritualism and Ornamentalism in religious 
service is very distasteful. My private habits, as regards the 
furniture of my house, &c., are grave and dignified. But this 
modern rage for showy vestments in church, &c. ‘is only 
a natural development of the growing: taste for decoration in 
all matters. How can we expect to have our churches painted 
and gilded and at the same time leave the ministrants in plain 
black and white? And how can we expect that when the 
ministrant has bedizened himself in green and purple he will 
not find out some exquisite reason for the same? In short, 
there is an excuse for everything ; and people who scream out 
against habits they don’t themselves like only betray their 
want of sympathy with the multiformity of human nature. ... 


Cuaries Merivate to Dean ALFORD. 


LawrorD, October, 1866. 

I wrote to Strahan a few days ago consulting him about 
Homer, but he makes no answer, and.I suppose is not inclined 
to enter into any further speculation at present. I am very 
doubtful myself about doing anything in the Homer line. 

There are very sinister rumours about Napoleon’s death. 
I hope I shall not have killed him. He has never succeeded 
in anything since he broke faith with us in the Savoy business, 
They talk of his uniform success! He has been baffled by 
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Italy, baffled by Prussia, baffled by the Mexicans; and if he 
lives to December I suppose he must leave Rome, to which 
he has been so passionately clinging. 

He was born within one month of me (lions of one litter so 
to say); I have always wanted to see him out, and there really 
seems now a chance of it. We may get a worse Emperor, but 
we cannot have a worse author. 


CHarites MERIVALE To HIS SisteR Lovtsa. 


November 20, 1866. 

It is unlucky that the Ritualists have as I apprehend both law 
and logic on their side. I don’t think them the least more 
justifiable on that account; still these are elements which 
must be taken into consideration in criticizing and in dealing 
with them. 

The term Mass is undoubtedly Edwardian and legal, and so 
are the greater part of the usages they adopt — perhaps not every 
extravagance. So much for law. And further, our formulas 
declare the Real Presence in the Eucharist, thus connecting us 
with the Romish, and Lutheran and Eastern Churches, and 
distinguishing us from the Presbyterian, Zwinglian and So- 
cinian. Surely it is but logical to attach some peculiar outward 
symbolism to the celebration of an avowed mystery. I think 
myself the usage of three hundred years ought to be decisive 
the other way; but I should feel myself very much at a loss 
how to deal with malignants on such a vantage-ground. Iam 
pretty sure that to legislate specially against them would only 
be a signal for legislation against Broad Church next year, and 
perhaps against Low Church the year after. 

I was in town with Judith last week to preach for the 
Idiots at St. Alban’s, Wood Street, City. The secretary, being 
I suppose a Reclaimed Idiot himself, omitted the local specifi- 
cation in his advertisement, and my congregation went to 
St. Alban’s, Holborn. They at least were undeceived; but 
there seem to have been grave searchings of heart among such 
of my acquaintance as saw the advertisement and did not go 
out into that wilderness to seek for me. 
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Lawrorp, December 24, 1866. 

Our house is full and will be fuller when Caroline comes 
to-day. Immense preparations are going forward for Christmas 
tree and other solemnities, and my library is the only place for 
play-room ; so I am likely to keep holiday with the rest. 
John and Charley are to follow the fox-hounds on Monday next. 

I see your article. I do not think the subject worth the 
expense. Undoubtedly Keble sacrificed some of the point of 
his epigram ; but he very naturally felt that it was not for him 
to ignore the special theory of the Anglican Church, which, 
say what the recalcitrants will, the real presence undoubtedly 
is. I believe that our Church means to be tolerant—and for 
my own part I am content to hold the real presence in the 
elements in much the same vague way in which I hold the 
presence of our Lord in the church when two others are met 
together, or in the persons of the true believers. But the 
nature of the presence is left studiously undefined, and all, 
I imagine, which our Church requires is that it should not be 
defined, and especially that the substance of the elements 
should not be declared changed—transubstantiated. If people 
insist upon a high notion of this presence, they have a right to 
do so and say so, and I must say that all the unreasonableness 
is on the side of the blatant mob who call such people Roman- 
ists, &c., and try to drive them away, and perhaps would burn 
them if they could. Remember when you read your Times 
on these subjects that it is Dr. Cumming who writes, and you 
will moderate your own energy. Remember also how much 
more short of our theory many of us fall, than the Kebles, &c. 
can be said to exceed it. I hope something may be done to 
check the most extravagant; but let us have common justice 
between man and man. 


Cuartes MerivaLe to nis Moruer. 


5 Norrork Square!, June 13, 1867. 
Here we are all safe from perils by sea and land, from perils 
by emperors and assassins ; but uncommonly tired, and Judith 


1 His brother John’s house. He English Church in Paris during 
was inyited to preach at the the Exhibition. 
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and Sophy only recovering from being so knocked down by 
heat and French wines, that I was afraid I should have had 
to leave them behind at Paris, or drop them on the way at 
Amiens or Calais. We have had, bating this, a most success- 
ful trip, and have done Paris as well as any party, elderly 
and female, could do it, considering the excessive heat, the 
enormous crowds, and the difficulty of getting vehicles in the 
streets. 

The church which formed the excuse of my journey was 
much of a failure, as I was led latterly to expect it would be. 
The chaplain who manages it has not gone in for the puffing 
and advertising which was his only chance at such a season, so 
his church remains in great obscurity, and has been little 
found out by the English, not at all by the French. He has 
got up a very pretty iron church, which may hold from four to 
five hundred people. Isuppose we had about three hundred ; 
but our collection was the best of the season, so you may 
comfort yourself for me with this result. 

We passed one morning (Whit Monday) in the Exhibition, 
which, as might be expected, was excessively over-crowded. 
We had two or three drives through the city and the chief 
places of interest, Sophy generally mounting on the box by 
the side of the cabman (a rather more respectable class than 
ours), with whom she improved her French very much. Their 
conversation seems generally to have turned on asking her age, 
whether she was married, and whether she expected soon to be 
married ; she on the other hand asking whether they were 
Catholics, and whether they went to confession, and discussing 
with them the merits of the rival communions. She was, as 
you may suppose, in the fullest enjoyment, and appreciated 
everything she saw most satisfactorily. 

Our journey was hot and fatiguing. Fourteen hours at a 
stretch is a severe trial to people so little used to it as we are 
now. Our sea passages were exceedingly calm, and performed 
without suffering. We got here at 5.30 this morning, and all 
went at once to bed—and John of course had gone before we 
rose again. The children are both very well. We are very 
glad to hear of your having been out for a walk, and hope the 
walk may be lerigthened from day to day. 
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I am now going down to resume duty at the House of 
Commons. 


Cuartes MerIvate To His Sister Lovtisa. 


House or Commons, September 16, 1867. 

The notion of an official teaching of moral and spiritual 
truth smacks very much of the official mind indeed. The 
nearest approach to such a thing I fancy is that in Prussia, 
where it is only maintained by gross spiritual tyranny imposed 
upon a people who have been trained to bear it for a century 
and more. If the State maintains teachers it must impose 
some conditions of teaching, and then all the old questions are 
opened again. The tendeney here is just the other way; and 
to my mind in our present chaos the only happy sign for the 
future is the utter failure of the attempts hitherto made at 
a general system of national education. I am philosopher 
enough myself to be ready to sink minor differences to a great 
extent. I can symbolize and worship with High Church or 
Low Church, perhaps even with popery or dissent. Iam much 
more tolerant than you are, who, I suspect, have very little 
toleration in you. But I see well that human nature in this 
country is against me, and that the religious spirit of the 
country is becoming more and more independent of and averse 
to association and combination. Well, this shows vitality at 
least, and so far I call it a good sign. That it is ominous of the 
fall of the Establishment I am well aware. In theory the 
Establishment is gone already; but many things live for a long 
time after that, and I don’t think we are ripe just yet for the 
purely Voluntary System, which is the only alternative. The 
attempt will I dare say very soon be made to confiscate the 
inherited property of the present Establishment ; but it can, 
in decency, only be applied to education. This application 
cannot be made till the question of national versus denomina- 
tional education is settled. I don’t believe, as far as I can see 
at present, that people will care to confiscate these revenues 
for the sake of endowing denominational schools. The people 
who would confiscate them are just the theorists who dream 
of a natural religion, or non-religion, an official clericy—a 
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national Establishment over again (for that is what it comes to) 
on a larger scale; and they would rather let the present 
Establishment hold on, if it can without internal disruption, 
than do anything to perpetuate and confirm the existing deno- 
minational divisions. 

LawrorD, September 27, 1867. 

An old bird does not easily let himself into an epistolary 
discussion as to what is and what is not imagination. I will 
only say that you have misread or misunderstood the last 
drippings from my pen on that subject, and that your illustra- 
tion of Milton and Laud is wide of the mark. As to Milton, 
however, I will say that though his strong imagination was 
tempered by strong reasoning powers (as is often, perhaps most 
often, the case), he did, as I conceive, make almost as fond an 
idol of ‘Scripture’ and the ‘Word;’ after the manner of the 
Puritans, as Laud did of the ‘Church,’ after the manner of 
the high-flyers. Nor would I admit that a man who, like 
Laud, could create for himself such a positive reality out of 
the flimsy idealisms which were in his mind’s eye, was 
altogether destitute of imagination—probably very much the 
reverse. If he had had better judgment he would have kept 
his imagination under better control. 

Mr. is an incoherent, unballasted man, an old Oxford 
fellow who turned papist, and is now something nondescript. 
His talk is of half-a-dozen half-thoughts jumbled together, and 
I cannot say that I see the object of it. His commonplace 
gibe at the presumed hypocrisy of an Established Church is 
just such a half-thought. There is and will be much in- 
sincerity under an Establishment, doubtless ; but is there less 
under a Voluntary System? I believe very much the contrary; 
and it stands to reason that the more you make your clergy 
independent of the current opinion of their flock, the end and 
object of an endowed Church, the freer play you give to their 
opinions and expressions. Nor is it only in matters of religious 
opinion. Wherever public opinion is strong the people who 
live by it will in the main make an effort to conform to it. 
Witness the doctors—witness members of parliament—witness 
the newspaper writers—insincerity is the profession of the 
lawyer. My own experience teaches me that after all there is 
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no class that approaches so near to the desired but quite un- 
attainable position of perfect moral independence as the clergy ; 
and when people accuse us of not putting ourselves in the front 
of speculative literature and philosophy, I reply that no pro- 
fession stands nearly so high as the clerical in all the higher 
branches of literature, in history, in poetry, in science, even in 
political philosophy. It is from within the Church that ail 
religious movements have originated, from Luther downwards, 
and however they are opposed at first they have been mostly 
carried out by the Church. But people will go on carping and 
talking at the Establishment till some day, in a paroxysm like 
that of last year, it will be clean swept away, and with it an 
amount of unobtrusive good which people who write in the 
newspapers know not of. 
Lawrorp, November 13, 1867. 

. . . As an old Protectionist I feel rather cheerful at the 
bread and blood riots with which you have been distinguishing 
yourselves. Being inclined also to believe that modern 
national education has done more harm than good in reliev- 
ing parents of all responsibility for the training of their 
children from five years old and upwards, I feel some com- 
placence at the result as indicated in the increasing lawlessness 
and frivolity of young England generally. But certainly your 
Devonians, who get their bread 20 per cent. cheaper than we 
or anybody else, are unreasonable. We shall soon have cries 
of ‘Wine or wanton mischief!’ ‘ Treason or turtle soup!’ 


Cuartes MertvaLte to Wini1aAm Bopuam Donne. 


January 13, 1868. 

The packet arrived together with your letter yesterday, and 
T have had time only to cast my eye over it at present’. 

As to the blots you hit I shall generally agree, and your 
suggestions will be useful to me for amending: but you still 
betray a singular inability to count thirteen, fourteen, alter- 
nately on your fingers; a rule throughout the work which 
altereth not. My metre is not the metre of Macaulay’s ballads. 
His is ballad poetry ; mine is of the transition step between the 


1 Manuscript of his translation of Homer, 
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ballad and the heroic, in which the metre is fixed and regular, 
while the cadences are still of the lighter, tripping balladesque 
character. Such I consider to be the character of the Homeric 
metre—ballad in a state of crystallization into heroic. We 
have not got anything quite analogous in England because the 
natural progress of our poetry was interfered with by the Italian 
Renaissance. So in Latin the natural development of the 
Saturnian verse was stopped by the introduction of Greek 
metres. In Greek only, I conceive, the development was 
complete: but then we have no specimens of the primitive 
Greek ballad on-which Homer was founded. I should imagine 
that it was, according to the analogy of other languages, ex- 
pressed in short lines, two of which went to make up the 
hexameter, each with a trochaic ending: as 

Mijvw desde, Oed, Tn- 

Aniddew “AxidAjos 

ovAopevnv, 7) pupt’ 

*Axatois Gaye’ ZOnne. 

I have accomplished twenty books now, and except for such 
suggestions as you may make, have got them nearly into order. 
I will send you a book or two from time to time, to await your 
convenience, and not to exact from you any undue trouble in 
trying to lick the monstrosities into shape. Your obelus will 
be sufficient mark to draw my attention and insure my best 
attempts to mend. , 

I am quite sad at seeing the death of poor dear Dobson. 
I think you hardly knew him. There is hardly any man 
more associated in my mind with the bright remembrance of 
Cambridge good fellowship. 


CHARLES MERIVALE To His Sister Lovtsa. 


Hous or Commons (April 2, 1868). 
It would be curious to make out a list of the descendants of 
the old Exeter nonconformists. They have been on the whole 
a flourishing set, thanks I suppose to their grave training and 
early habits of self-assertion. Unfortunately there will be no 
more nonconformists when the Church is abolished. It might 
be very edifying if a truly philosophical writer would trace out 
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the various ways in which a country is morally benefited by the 
system of class preferences and exclusions which is so logically 
indefensible. Read, for instance, Smiles on the descendants of 
the Huguenots, and mark how clearly the world (civilization in 
general) has been benefited by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, &e. It is my full conviction that a graduated hierarchy 
of privileged classes, Church, aristocracy, peerage, throne, is the 
safeguard of freedom and civilization, and I deeply regret 
the impending downfall of the outwork of this system in 
Ireland. But the slight-minded, shortsighted generation of 
this day cannot see beyond the logic of the moment ; and I, for 
one, do not see how logically we can defend the Church of 
England, the peerage or the throne, the laws of property or 
the laws of marriage. They are all violations of natural right 
on grounds of expediency, which may or may not approve 
themselves to the present or the next generation. 

I heard some of the speeches last week, but not many’. It 
is wretched work. I felt that all the assailants took ground 
which might be pushed to extreme consequences, and that 
none of the defenders ventured to put the defence on the 
ground which they really hold, that the disestablishment 
is a step backwards in civilization, and a crime against 
humanity. 


April 24, 1868. 

You will take no sort of notice of He teased me 
into giving him various addresses not one of which probably 
will draw a subscription ! and others he obtained elsewhere. . . . 
One gets callous to the shameless system of puffing and pushing 
at the present day, and the more so as in the downward pro- 
gress of democratic personality one feels sure that it will be ten 
times worse a few years hence. 

An hour’s talk with my friend Zincke, who has just come 
back from America, has confirmed my utter detestation of 
democracy and its results beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. He talks somewhat loosely, but what he says is worth 
pondering by any who are interested in U. 8. stocks. He 
says he made a point of asking every one he met in rail- 





1 On Mr. Gladstone’s first Irish Church Resolution. 
Bb 
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ways, &¢., about repudiation, and he declares that with the 
exception of the small higher class of educated people in 
the eastern cities he found the sentiment universal that they 
would not and could not go on paying their debt, at least not 
in gold. If they do no worse than pay in greenbacks, the loss 
to those who buy at depreciated prices may not be great. 


ATHENAEUM, May 1, 1868. 

So here is a sudden adjournment; but I am not able to avail 
myself of it, having to finish off my Civil Service examinations 
which have been weighing upon me for the last three weeks. 
I am to meet Judith at Cambridge on Tuesday, to preach in 
college chapel on Wednesday ; then we return here, and make 
a visit to some relations of her’s at Twickenham. 

Meanwhile there is much prospect of a dissolution, and a six 
weeks’ recess, which will be a great nuisance to me and a 
greater still to some 660 of my fellow-creatures. I augur 
that the ministers will not resign from the calmness of 
Disraeli’s reply last night. If he was going out he would, 
I feel sure, have made a great flare up. But it is still possible 
they may elect to stick in and wind up the current business, 
even though they throw over the Scotch and Irish Reform Bills. 
I do not see how they can pretend to carry any such measures 
against such a majority, who would of course drive them to the 
wall at every opportunity. It is evidently of no use for any 
Conservative minority to attempt to govern. The Whigs will 
always combine with the Radicals to outbid them; and if 
a remnant of the Church establishment in Ireland or in 
England is to be saved five years, it can only be by the 
Whigs being in office. 

Lawrorp, May 23, 1868. 

I am glad to have recalled the younger generation to a sense 
of the thorough paganism of the principle of competition and 
love of excelling to which it is running headlong. People may 
be shocked at such a declaration, but it is none the less true, 
and must be acknowledged on a minute’s reflection. One does 
what one can to extenuate, excuse, and endure it in respect of 
our time-honoured competitions, but the principle is really the 
reverse of Christian. It is admitted and fostered only as 
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regards the male sex, with the view, I suppose, of teaching 
boys to push themselves forward in life, It has been utterly 
scouted hitherto in female education; and I don’t think it 
over-refining to trace the superior endurance and self-abnegation 
of women in life to the fact that their training has been 
systematically directed to excellence but not to excelling. 
I have received a letter from a tutor at Cambridge on the 
subject, expostulating with me for being too hard on the 
athletes, but admitting that my charge of selfishness against 
them is mainly true, and is understood and felt among the 
young men themselves, who have the contemptuous phrase 
of pot-hunters for them, as seekers of their own mercenary 
gratification. These things will be better understood in the bad 
days that are coming, when the Church and the world will be 
restored to their original antagonism. Bad days I ought not to 
call them, for it is evident that we require to be so reminded of 
first principles—and so we shall, roughly enough. 


Hovusk or Commons, June 10, 1868. 

... L took the journal down to Pontesbury. My uncle was 
never a good listener, and he seemed to grudge the little time 
for chat in his usual fashion. He is very sadly altered, though 
better than might have been expected, and, as far as I can 
judge, quite free from any particular illness. But though he 
gets up for a few hours in the day, and was wheeled into the 
drawing-room when I was there (but not I believe usually), 
and for a time talked and looked almost like his old self, he 
was very soon tired... . Anna thinks he may live long yet, 
I hardly expect it. He says himself, ‘eighty-four is the age 
of our family and we will stick to it.’ It was a sad time with 
me, for I could not but feel that it was a leave-taking. Four- 
and-forty years have I known the place, and I don’t think 
there is a place in England so little altered in that time. 


Tar ATHENAEUM, June 23, 1868, 
Dull is a strong word, but I don’t get as much insight into 
men and things from Herman’s journal as I expected. Perhaps 
he reserves himself for some publication. I have observed one 


1 He died a few months later (January 15, 1869) in his eighty-first year. 
Bbh2 
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or two papers on American affairs in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
but stupidly did not think of them as Herman’s, and paid no 
attention to them. Another portion of journal has come, with 
the visit to Niagara, which you shall have in due course. It 
is curious that no traveller, as far as I know, has observed the 
fact that the falls face north, slightly north-west, and the 
ravine being deep with high woods are never seen in sunlight, 
except it may be a chance gleam of a late summer evening. 
This, though people don’t know it, is the reason why all 
accounts of Niagara leave such an impression of dampness and 
disagreeableness—fine effects no doubt of gloom and mist— 
but no play of light and shade, none of the grand illumination 
one would expect from such a mass of foam reflecting sunlight. 
People admire and wonder, but they never seem to me to 
delight in Niagara, and this no doubt is the reason. I suppose 
the falls of the Noitantalp* at Cavadonga have much the same 
general effect to flies and worms. I always fancy people are 
much happier at Schaffhausen than at Niagara. 

If you can walk about without an uneasy feeling of an 
impending crisis in modern civilization you are happier than 
I am. Railroads and electric telegraphs are very convenient, 
no doubt; but I met Disraeli walking down to the House 
yesterday with a policeman ten yards behind him, and I am 
told he never goes there without such an appendage. I hope 
you observed the letter in the Times which ascribed the 
brutality of the young men at Oxford to their addiction to 
athletic sports. I never said that myself; but the utter law- 
lessness of the modern youthful mind is symptomatic of some- 
thing very bad in the training. 


THE ATHENAEUM, June 25, 1868. 
My political opinions are of little moment to any one, 
particularly those which I may have held forty years ago; but 
really they are now so very lightly pooh-poohed that I am 
inclined to expend a few minutes in making a stand for them. 
The great questions of my early time were the Catholic, 
the Slave, and the Reform. On all of these I enlisted on the 
Liberal side for obvious reasons of justice and humanity, but 


1 The stream which runs through the woods at Barton Place. 
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in regard to none of them I hope was I even then influenced 
by the ‘Liberal’ cry of the day. 

I. That the Catholics might be safely emancipated because 
Popery was an effete superstition only kept alive by the 
semblance of persecution. 

2. That Slavery might be profitably abolished because slave 
labour is really dearer than free, and the enfranchised black 
was sure to make an industrious and civilized sugar-producer. 

3. That Reform was a safe measure because it enlisted the 
aristocracy of the ten-pounders against the democracy of the 
no pounders at all. 

The arguments in the two former cases it will be allowed 
have been utterly disproved by patent facts. As regards the 
other I always supposed, and so it has turned out, that the 
ten-pounders were safe enough in ordinary times, but could 
not be depended upon under pressure from below. They 
could not be depended upon whenever they should be pressed 
on by the Whigs out of office. Accordingly I deliberately 
turned Conservative as soon as the Reform Bill passed, from 
the conviction that the reaction against the revolutionary 
feeling which had been excited during the progress of the 
measure must be systematically maintained to afford the 
Reform Bill any chance of permanence. And has not this 
reasoning proved correct? As soon as the Whigs went out 
in 1835 they raised a revolutionary cry about the Irish Church 
(which they had themselves reformed only two years before), 
though they ran away from it as soon as they got in again 
and found that people did not really care for it. They would 
have done the same, indeed they did attempt it, in 1841; but. 
they were so utterly discredited, and Peel stood so high at 
that moment, that they had no chance. But as soon as Peel 
saw the necessity of giving in to a great measure of Free Trade 
he knew that he would be outbidden unless he went to total 
abolition, and was, I think unfortunately, driven to a measure 
which, whatever its economical merits, broke up the Con- 
servative party and destroyed the reaction. From that time 
we have been at the mercy of the Whigs, quiet enough as it 
has proved as long as they are in, but utterly reckless as soon 
as they are out. Utterly against their own convictions, they 
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have petted and abetted the small newspaper agitation of 
Reform and made people believe that it was a great national 
movement. They have studiously outbidden every concession 
of the Tories, and are now mad because, concession exhausted, 
the Tories at last stand at bay. The ten-pounders have gone 
down before the democracy like corn before the wind. All 
I expected and resisted, and helped in my small way to delay 
at least and extenuate, has come to pass to the bitter letter. 
The mass even of the educated and intelligent insists on being 
on the winning side, and not only tramples down but makes 
a jeer at those who, like myself, are content to devote them- 
selves in the minority. There may or may not be a reaction 
again. If not, I do not myself think that our progress in 
material comforts will compensate for the ejection of the most 
intelligent classes from the government of affairs, and the 
degradation of our views and principles to the American level ; 
and lastly, whatever eulogy may be passed upon the legislation 
of the ten-pounders (whom we have now shunted), there is 
not one of all their social improvements which did not receive 
its initiative under the old nomination system. 


CuarLes MERIVALE To HIS WIFE. 


Houser or Commons, July 23 (1868). 

... L took my manuscript to Longman’ yesterday, then went 
and dined at John’s, and came home to my desolate desk and 
empty drawers late in the evening. I assure you it was quite 
sad. I felt like a man who has buried his wife or his eldest 
son—all the interests of years suddenly taken from his sight. 
However, after a night’s rest, I am now in better spirits, and 
have just written to the editor of the Quarterly to propose one 
or more articles for him. I feel that I must be doing some- 
thing, and as life gets on I feel more drawn to doing things 
short, on the spur of the moment. But I keep my greater 
theological project in view, and hope to begin upon it when 
I come to quiet at home. How lucky it is that I am not a 
restless man, requiring change of scene and foreign travel. 

* Homer’s Iliad, in English Strahan, 1869. Longman’s terms 


rhymed verse, by Charles Merivale, were not satisfactory. 
in 2 vols.; published by Messrs. 
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Dedication of Merivale’s translation of the Iliad. 


To thee, who bending o’er my table’s rim, 

Hast marked these measures flow, these pages brim ; 
Who, linked for ever to a lettered life, 

Hast drawn the dubious lot of student’s wife ; 

Kept hush around my desk, nor grudged me still 
The long, dull, ceaseless rustling of my quill; 
Content to guide the house, the child to teach, 

And hail my fitful interludes of speech ; 

Or bid the bald disjointed tale rehearse ; 

Or drink harsh numbers mellowing into verse: 

Who still, ‘mid cares sedate, in sorrows brave, 

Hast for me borne the light, and with me shared the grave; 
And grown from soft to strong, from fair to sage ;— 
Flower of my youth and jewel of my age :— 

To thee these lays I bring with joy, with pride— 
Sure of thy suffrage, if of none beside. 


O quae tam magnam vidisti hance crescere molem, 
Sueta diu chartis invigilare meis, 

Palladio coniux aeternum nexa marito ; 

Ah! dubium docti sors bona, necne, tori ; 
Iussa tacere tacens, sed non habitura crepaci 
Invidiam calamo, iussa tacere, meo ; 

Sed servare domum, subolem contenta docere, 
Inque lucro tetrici ponere verba viri ; 

Aut tenue informis specimen monstrare libelli 
Praécipere, aut crudos iam bibere aure modos: 
Quae, quibus inciderim curis ac luctibus olim, 
Ultro ferre leves ausa, levare graves ; 

De tenera fortis, de pulchra reddita prudens ; 
Tu mihi flos iuveni, tu mihi gemma seni :— 
En tibi quos dono meritoque lubensque dicavi! 
Te saltem hi numeri, sis licet una, iuvant. 
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CuarLes MerIvaLe To HIs SisTeR Lovisa. 
LawForp, September 4, 1868. 

I have returned from a week of various reminiscences which 
cast a mild excitement over my usually tranquil existence. 
I went first to visit Judith at Woodhall, giving the boys here 
five pounds to make a tramp through Norfolk in my absence. 
Woodhall I found the most melancholy place in the world ; 
a rambling cottage hotel, with scrubby but not small grounds, 
on the borders of the fen country ; some woods round it ; the 
soil very ungrateful peat bog ; some good ruins of castles and 
abbeys within walking distance. . . . Judith seems at present 
to make little advance, but we trust in the future effects. 

I went on to Lord Houghton’s, a handsome place of the 
size and character of Pynes, full of books of the nineteenth 
century, and full of various company coming and going from 
day to day. Lord Hardinge and Lady Ashburton formed our 
first class. Then we descended through Sir James and Ellinor 
Colville to myself and my friend Spedding, and gradually 
dwindled away through a Harrow master and ended in an 
Trish artist. I forgot George de Bunsen, who forms a connect- 
ing link between us all. I had a day at the Leeds exhibition, 
which was de rigueuwr—a very good collection of old and new 
pictures, most or almost all of which one has seen in various 
collections before, but worth seeing again, though hardly I 
should think worth journeys from London and all the ends 
of the world, which they seem to attract. From Fryston I re- 
turned on Saturday and met Judith and the children at Lincoln, 
where we were all invited by Dean Jeremie, and stayed till 
Tuesday. It is the only cathedral I had never seen, and, 
taking situation and all together, I think it the finest of all. 
Durham. only beats it in position. York, and I think none 
other, in architectural effect. It is very odd that while they 
were about it they did not raise the ceiling six feet, the 
want of which just prevents its taking the very first place 
of all. 

Thence we returned to Woodhall, myself staying one night 
only ; Judith remains her week out, and then takes Sophy to 
school at Brighton. .. . 
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LawForp; October 18, 1868. 

We were in Town two days last week, the only days of 
thorough rain we have had for six months, I got to the 
Athenaeum and looked over one or two newspapers and reviews, 
but did not think of looking for the Edinburgh. The French 
Revolution is a very old story. Why does not Herman write 
about the Reform Bill or the Spanish Revolution? As to this 
last I am curious to see the result. Here is at last a revolution 
in which ail the people seem to be of the same way of thinking, 
and as far as one can judge there is no impediment within or 
without to the perfect development of a perfect government. 
Hitherto they seem to have left out of their programme the 
only point on which one can take much interest, the freedom 
of religious opinion. 

I do not think much of your argument ad verecundiam as 
applied to me. The Liberal side is the winning side, and the 
clever men instinctively take it, at least the younger ones ; but 
I don’t think any one believes that a hundred out of the 
present House of Commons are reformers at heart. Lowe, for 
instance, is clever enough ; but as long as there was a chance 
of anti-reform being successful, who such an anti-reformer as 
he on the one practical point? The conduct of Lowe and his 
clique in returning to Reform for fear of their constituents, &c., 
has entirely and finally disgusted me with mankind—and I 
don’t mean ever to smile again. 

Disraeli no doubt keeps his Church preferment dangling 
over the heads of the Oxford voters, and I take for granted 
upon one or more of them it will fall eventually. Even he is 
not cynical enough to give it to Cambridge after all. 


Lawrorp, November 2, 1868. 

. The modern female educationists seem to me to 
argue in a circle. They contend, it seems, that women are 
kept inferior to men because they don’t get men’s education.. 
Now in all but Greek and Latin they get, or may get, a much: 
better education. Sophy’s curriculum, with such exceptions, 
is better than her brothers’ ; and the same people are foremost,. 
as respects men’s education, in denouncing Greek and Latin as 

‘useless. But why put the women’s college at Hitchin half 
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way between London and Cambridge? Why, to get the 
advantage of easy accessibility from the points where there is 
most and best of male teaching—that is because these educa- 
tionists know that if they want the best teaching they must 
look to men for it. This is in fact giving up their whole case. 
Why don’t you and other clever women set up as Professors 
and offer to lecture at girls’ schools? Because you know that 
third-rate men will be preferred to you. Because you know 
that society cannot disguise from itself that men do these 
things better than women. I am glad to see new spheres 
opening for women in various directions, but I don’t think 
their spheres ever will be academical. I have long thought 
the medical line a great opening for women, who have a real 
natural taste for it practically and are particularly handy in the 
manipulation of patients. If I were a young man, or young 
woman, looking for a career of agitation, I would apply it to 
getting up an order for medical deacons—women to act under 
the men doctors in towns and villages—setting up village 
hospitals, &c., and performing house to house visitations. The 
great advantage of such female demonstrations is that women 
with their small feminine preciseness and positivism would not 
give in to men’s indolent let-things-alone ways. The world of 
little things is their world—as a sex—and a big world enough 
it is for that matter. 
Lawrorp, November 7, 1868. 

Let us digest our thoughts on women’s work a little more 
carefully. To me it seems that much of the employment you 
suppose the sex to long for they already occupy, while much 
which they might do they shrink from. 

You say women might give primary education. How much 
of primary education they do give now. How many boys are 
taught by women, and the primary education of girls is all by 
women. Women possess the field in the teaching of various 
accomplishments. If they were at all equal to men they 
might, I should think, do the accomplishments entirely. You 
can’t say that men are taught music, singing, dancing and draw- 
ing more completely and methodically than women. How 
large a field for teaching is there in girls’ schools. But the 
fact is ladies don’t take to keeping or teaching in girls’ schools. 
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Why not? Men do it. Men submit to it, and by degrees they 
have raised the profession from one of great contempt and 
hardship to the most luxurious and almost the most honourable 
of any. I don’t think of all the changes I have seen in my 
sixty years there is any so great as that of the status of school- 
masters ; which in fact has been almost entirely brought about 
by the character Arnold impressed on it. What the women 
want is a female Arnold, who as mistress of a girls’ school at 
Brighton or elsewhere shall succeed by her special genius in 
making the business of the schoolmistress attractive to a higher 
class of women. 

But the fact is ladies shrink from employments analogous 
to those which gentlemen are obliged to undertake and make 
the best of. Some plead that women cannot be expected to 
undergo the training of anatomy. But why should not ladies 
take to shop-keeping? Gentlemen do. Gentlemen stand 
behind the counter at banks and merchants’ offices. Gentle- 
men begin in very menial offices in great commercial houses. 
Sons of lords go to work in engineering shops, and work there 
with their hands as well as their heads, wearing aprons and 
paper caps, &e., as I heard of such a man the other day. Now 
I should think there were many business establishments which 
ladies might conduct and attend to, something above mere 
retail selling. "Women are supposed to have a speciality for 
organization, book-keeping and house-keeping. Gentlemen are 
now driven to becoming farmers; why should not ladies set 
up as dairy women, with their own cows, &c. But hitherto 
I see no movement among women in this direction. The cry 
is all for intellectual development with the hopeless idea of 
competing with men. 

Again, see how the gentlemen are making up their minds to 
emigration. Why don’t the ladies? There is, we know, an 
immense field for female enterprise in the colonies, in search 
of the establishment in life which is after all the most con- 
genial to women. Is it precarious? Why not organize ladies 
emigration in some such way as Miss R. does for a lower class? 
I should think it might be developed into a very sure and 
sound speculation. Is it what is called indelicate? Depend 
upon it, if women are to compete with men professionally, 
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they must not think of being over delicate. Men put a good 
many scruples in their pockets when they embark in any 
business on a tacit understanding. that many things shall be 
reputed honourable among them which are not honourable, 
and. many delicate which are not delicate—and so it must be 
with women. They must sand their sugar as we do. .. . 
Meanwhile don’t run off with the complaint that women are 
not so carefully or systematically educated as men. I believe 
that girls’ schools are better managed than boys’, and I believe 
that governesses are better than tutors. I believe that women 
have much more of the patience and tolerance of drudgery 
which are necessary in grounding pupils, which is so much the 
better for the girls who are mostly taught by them. So that 
as at present advised I think the modern female improvement 
movement rather a captious and. misdirected one... . 


Cuartes MerivaLe To His Moruer. 


Howse or Commons,. March 11,. 1869. 

I return. you the: paper, and congratulate you upon the: un- 
commonly fine specimen of handwriting, which ought to be 
preserved in the South Kensington Museum. You never spoilt 
your handwriting by the dissolute practice of writing books in 
your youth. 

I have had some amusing rencontres with Disraeli, Gladstone, 
and others. relative to Homer. The former can only have 
seen: it (last week) on Lord Derby’s table, to whom I had 
desired. Murray to.send it. The latter is very grateful for the 
offer. of a copy, and kept me chatting Homeric talk for ten 
minutes last night, to the amazement of the assembled members, 
who must have set me down. for the bishopric of Salisbury. 
Gladstone is at this moment engaged in re-writing his Homeric 
studies, and half confesses to be going on with a translation. 
Rumour says that he is also writing a life and perhaps a 
translation of Dante. The destruction of the Irish Church is 
the least of his labours,. 
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CuarLes MerIvALE To THE Master or TRINITY. 
Tae ATHENAEUM, 
April 23, 1869. 
We hope to come to you on Thursday, May 11, in due time. 
I write now to ask you to present a copy of my Homer, which 
Strahan has directions to send you, to the Trinity College 
library, by the acceptance of which I shall feel much 
honoured. 
Murray tells me that Alfred Tennyson has just established 
a ‘psychological’ club—consisting of six members, himself, 
Stanley, the Archbishop of Westminster, Ward (late of Balliol), 
Huxley, and one more whom I can’t remember—to dine 
periodically and discuss the subject of the immortality of the 
soul, ‘a subject (Murray adds) in which Mr. Tennyson takes 
great interest ?.’ 


Lorp Dersy to CHartes MERIVALE. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
April 25, 1869. 


I have to thank you for your obliging letter of the 22nd inst., 
though I am sorry that Mr. Murray should have given you the 
trouble of writing it. ; 

With regard to coincidences in our respective translations, it 
would be rather extraordinary if such were not occasionally 
found in the work of two translators engaged on the same 
poem ; but, curiously enough, in the instance you have selected 
of xitdvoxairns, I am by no means sure that we have not both 
fallen, if not into a mistranslation, at least into a practical 
anachronism in using the word ‘coal-black’; for, on reflection, 
I can remember no instance in Homer in which ‘coal’ is 
spoken of as being in use or known. In other passages, applied 
to Neptune, I see that I have made use of the epithet ‘dark- 
haired,’ and you of those of ‘sable-crest’ and ‘of the sable 
crest.’ The meaning is of course clear; but is the use of coal 
equally so? 

1 The Metaphysical Society, June 2, 1869, and the last on 


founded by Mr. James Knowles. May 11, 1880. 
The first meeting was held on 
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Riaut Hox. W. E. Guapstone to CHaries MERIvVALE. 


11 CarLton House TERRACE, 
August 9, 1869. 
My dear Sir, 


If it be agreeable to you to accept the vacant chair of 
Modern History at Cambridge, I shall have cordial pleasure in 
naming you to the queen for that purpose. 

Forgive my brevity, as I am still in part, though only in part, 


an invalid. 
Yours very faithfully, 


W. E. Guapstone. 
Rey. C. Merivale. 


CuHar.Les MERIVALE TO HIS WIFE. 


Hovss or Commons, August 10, 1869. 

. . . [send you Gladstone’s letter offering me the Professor- 
ship of Modern History at Cambridge—I did not know that it 
was vacant. It will not do, and I must write and tell him so. 
The salary is little over £300, and I should have to take a house 
and live several months at Cambridge. Indeed I could not 
hold it at all with my living, except by special permission of 
the bishop, which is not a tenure I should like, though I 
daresay he would not refuse it. It would also take up all my 
time, and prevent my falling back upon literary work, or 
private tuition, to which I fear we shall have to come at 
last. ... 


Cuartes MerIvALEe To nis Sister Louisa. 


LawrorD, October 30, 1869, 
The correspondence I see about Temple strikes me as very 
frivolous, and much beside the mark. For myself, 


‘Not world on world upon my shoulders piled 
Could agonize me more than baby words 
In midst of this dethronement horrible.’ 


The question for statesmen and philosophers being, not whether 
Temple is personally a good man, nor whether his opinions are 
just within or without the licence admitted by law ; but whether 
his appointment, is or is not one of those blows which may 
shiver the frail structure of a composite Church. I have learnt 
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to look upon the overthrow of the establishment with some 
equanimity ; but I cannot yet contemplate unmoved the dis- 
ruption and abolition of the historical Church of England, 
which I look upon as the most signal and on the whole the 
most fruitful combination of truth and wisdom the world has 
ever seen. 

But I shall be with Lord Derby before the effects are known. 

Poor Conington is a loss to the academic world. He was 
more of the old scholiast and commentator than any one I know, 
and did a good deal of very good work. 


Rigor Hon. W. E. Guapstone to CHARLES MERIVALE. 


rr Cartton House TERRACE, 
November 11, 1869. 
My dear Mr. Merivale, 


I have much pleasure in proposing to you that you should 
be advanced to the deanery of Ely. 

It would be almost impertinent were I to allege reasons for 
the selection. Being a lazy man I shall wait till it is 
challenged. All I will now do is to express my very sincere 
hope that it may come to you as an acceptable, if a late, 
acknowledgment ; and that your career as dean may not be 
less distinguished than that of the predecessors who have 
done so much to make Ely a pattern for the cathedrals of 


Tet he Believe me, 


Very faithfully yours, 
W. E. GuapsrTone. 


Cuarues Mrrivate To His Sisrer-in-Law, Mrs. J. E. FRERE. 
LawrorD, November 12, 1869. 

One line from my own self to tell you that we have the offer 
of the deanery of Ely. Judith will write more at large but 
perhaps not in time for morning post. 

I ask for particulars before actually accepting, but I don’t 
think there can be any doubt of the result. The climate is 
not very inviting, but Ely itself had the character of being 
the healthiest place in England when drained and swept by 
Dean Peacock. 
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For myself I shall like nothing better than living in a 
‘solitude and stepping out in half an hour into the gaiety of 
Cambridge. 


Cuartes Mertvate To Dean ALFORD. 
LawForD, November 14, 1869. 

I write to you as soon as ever I have made up my mind, and 
‘by the same post by which I accept Gladstone’s offer of the 
deanery of Ely. You will feel with me that no place could be 
more appropriate to me. Indeed there is a kind of poetical 
justice in the appointment, which is singularly lacking in 
many cases of the kind. Gladstone says, ‘I don’t think any 
one will challenge this selection,’ as if drawing a long breath 
after the pelting he has had about Temple and others. 

Selwyn tells me that Goodwin has just succeeded in piloting 
the chapter through the quicksands of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, and saved more from the wreck than might have been 
anticipated. ... 

Is there any particular corpus attached to the deanery ? You 
perhaps know the particulars. In any case I don’t think 
I shall be dissatisfied. The place will be an agreeable one for 
my tastes and habits. It is in the wilderness, but it is nigh 
unto Jerusalem. 

We were very glad to get Crusoe‘ and his wife and babe here 
the other day. They seem comfortably settled except for the 
matter of that second living; but pluralists ought to suffer 
something in this world to escape worse hereafter. 


Cuar.Les MeRIVALE TO HIS SisTER-IN-LAW, Mrs. J. E. Frere. 


Lawrorp, November 27, 1869. . 

We returned yesterday from our voyage of discovery. "We 

were met at Cambridge on Wednesday by Canons Kennedy and 

Selwyn, and by them courteously conducted to our new city. 

We dined at the chapter dinner—a small party of ten, including 
some ladies—and slept at the Selwyns. 

The cathedral we had well seen before, and the deanery was 


} One of Dean Alford’s daughters was married to the Rev. H. E. Crusoe, 
Vicar of Bramford, Suffolk. 
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the chief object of interest to us. The building is the old 
abbot’s guest-chamber, a great hall or barn in which he fed 
and lodged his visitors, now divided and subdivided into three 
floors and twenty or thirty rooms of all kinds. The reception- 
rooms are all handsome and appropriate without being cum- 
brously big. There is first an oak-panelled hall, a dining-room 
also panelled, which two rooms are handsomely furnished by 
the chapter, and used occasionally for chapter purposes. The 
drawing-room is a modern addition, and is an ample and cheerful 
apartment, looking east, also south, to the park, the canons’ 
gardens, and the cathedral. I am vexed to find that there is 
nothing to be called a library, only a small and ill-shaped book- 
room downstairs. We contemplate a second study upstairs in 
connexion with our morning room and bedroom, communi- 
cating by a private staircase. Above there is a whole nest of 
bedrooms, small and big, only three I think with fireplaces, 
all crouching under the slope of the roof. The staircases, 
passages, &c., are dark, crooked and dismal throughout, the 
house being spoilt by two most unaccountable chimneys that 
run up through the middle of it, and seem to confine every- 
thing. 

On Thursday we slept at Trinity Lodge, and Judith satisfied 
her keen appetite for information from the stores of Mrs. 
-Thompson’s! experience, whom she found very friendly and 
agreeable. Weare overwhelmed with kind offers of hospitality, 
and are promised to the bishop at the palace when we go 
there next’. 


Sir CHARLES RussELL TO CHARLES MERIVALE. 


House or Commons, November 17, 1869. 
Thank you very much for your kind valedictory announce- 
ment. What has become of Clarke? I was walking with 
a house-master the other day, who told me that he was going 
next day to vote for the public orator, vacant by the appoint- 


1 Dr. Thompson had married my friends atCambridge are offering 
Mrs. Peacock, widow of the dean. me beds under the evident impres- 

2 At the same time Dr. Merivale sion that I have nothing to do but 
wrote to his brother Herman: ‘All go to sleep for the rest of my life.’ 
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ment of Clarke to the deanery of Ely. I said they ought to 
have made our chaplain, Mr. Merivale; he replied, ‘ Yes, 
and his appointment would have been very agreeable to the 
University.’ 

It is rather singular that among my books at this time from 
the London Library, your Romans under the Empire should be 
one, and that I am marking passages in it formy boy. Believe 
me that had I not known you, I should have coveted the friend- 
ship of the author of your charming dedication of Homer. Let 
me hope that some day I may see the glories of Ely under your 
guidance. 

I have just returned from Cheshire, where I fell in with 
a Mr. Stapleton, private secretary to Canning—very pleasant. 
I send you some unpublished lines of Canning’s, which will 
amuse, 


Extract from a College Don to an old pupil about to vote for 
Catholic Emancipation. 


Canning with Robinson conspires 

To light in Smithfield huge Papistic fires ; 

To further their fell purpose, ill concealed, 

The tax on coals they partially repealed : 

Whilst Huskisson with calculation keen 

Computes how many pecks will burn a Dean; 
Yes. Deans shall burn; and at their funeral pyre, 
With face averted from the unhallowed fire, 
(Irreverent posture!) Harrowby shall stand 

And lift his coat flaps up with either hand! 


Cuartes Mrrrvate to Rev. Freperrc Metcanre. 


Lawrorp, November 27, 1869. 
Your kind letter is very welcome. The deanery of Ely cum 
Cambridge seems especially suitable to my tastes and habits. 
The dean and four canons will be Johnians, and I expect the 
wags will call us, ‘St. John’s in the wilderness.’ . . . 


ELY, 1869-1893 


CHARLES MERIVALE TO HIS WIFE. 


Tue Cuesters, Hexuam, 
July 1, 1870. 


I must not forget to remind you of to-morrow’s anniversary, 
the twentieth of our exceeding happiness together. May we 
have yet a few more, and may we sometimes enjoy them 
together, which I believe has seldom been the case hitherto. 

We came here yesterday, the two deans’, my two girls and 
Miss R., and find my old friends the brother and sister 
Claytons in capital health and spirits for eighty or thereabouts. 
So far we have had fine weather. Here the morning has 
begun with ominous rain. Now at Io a.m. after breakfast the 
sun is coming out. We are to examine the camp and curiosi- 
ties here immediately and set off by carriage for the wall at 11. 
There we are to meet a party of archaeologists who are to 
make a more extensive pedestrian march this morning. We 
shall lunch in a camp on the wall, and return to dine here 
and to sleep. To-morrow morning back to Durham. There 
we stay till Monday noon... . 


Cuartes Merivate To His Sister Louisa. 
Ey, July 23, 1870. 
... No. Lothair is certainly Disraeli’s. I have dipped 
into it enough to satisfy me. The idolatry of gold is the Jew 
in his last stage; though, sneering at everything else, I don’t 
think Dizzy ever depreciated the pure personification of wealth. 
His books always were very bad, but floated on certain senti- 
mental aspirations which just touched the secret nonsense 


1 Himself and Dean Lake. 
cc2 
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which every one has in his heart. Having outlived these, all he 
writes or thinks now is mere dust and ashes. But the failure 
is only one the more added to the long count of the bad books 
of statesmen. It was probably written from dictation, and 
made a little but not’ much worse by his wife. But his own 
style in the House is very slipshod and owes much—as with 
some other orators of repute—to the reporters. His speaking 
always struck me as an affected imitation of Palmerston’s slip- 
slop, and perhaps as such gave the more force to the premedi- 
tated epigrams for which one was always on the look out. 

T am in ill luck with this war’. Ihad a few hundred pounds 
in some nice paying Russian bonds which I only kept from 
year to year for the contingency of furnishing a deanery—and 
I was going to sell them some weeks ago, and was only put off 
by a stupid blunder of my banker—comes the war, and down 
they go ten per cent., and will I suppose go lower. 


Exy, January 13, 1871. 

I am very much distressed by the news which you will see 
in the Times of the sudden death of my poor friend Alford. 
He was a man of apparently very vigorous constitution; at 
least he went through immense work both physical and intel- 
lectual ; but I had had some misgivings about him of late 
years, fancying that there was some weakness about the heart. 
But these sudden inflammations from cold respect no constitu- 
tions. It is a very sad loss to me, more in sentiment perhaps 
than in actual fact ; for the inevitable divergence of old 
intimates under the varying interests and occupations of later 
life had made our intercourse much less than of old. Still we 
were frequently meeting, frequently interchanging notes, and 
always. most happy to see each other. . . . I cannot but feel 
the loss of such an early friend (full forty years) as a crisis in 
my own career, and it leaves me an old man, in a young and 
mightily inexperienced world around me. 


Exy, January 27, 1871. 


If you take any note of the controversy about Latin pro- 
nunciation which is in progress in the Times, you may be 


} The Franco-Prussian war, declared on July ro. 
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amused with Kennedy’s letter to me. It seems he asserts, as 
so many do, that c =k hard, but gives no proof; and I for one 
do not know where proof is to be found. But undoubtedly 
the onus probandi lies on the affirmants. The salient point is 
that our classical MSS. constantly fluctuate between such forms 
as tius and cius. Porcius and Portius, Marcius and Martius, &c., 
showing that at their date at least ci = ti = sh, or something 
like it. But these MSS. do not reach back to the classical times, 
and may only represent that of the sixth or later centuries 
when the Romance or ‘Italian pronunciation was established. 
Still there is some presumption that such was the earlier pro- 
nunciation also. It is curious that in default of this ci = shi 
there seems to be no trace of the sh in Latin at all; whereas 
all the languages from whieh Latin is derived, and all that are 
derived from it, indeed all languages as far as I know, have 
the sh. However, we are to wait for Kennedy’s proofs by- 
and-by. . 

I am very glad to hear of your new employment, which will 
be interesting as well as profitable’. The Annual Register has 
been the playground of great people. Scott and Southey, Burke 
and Johnson. I hope you will unravel the intrigue which is 
evidently in progress for the restoration of the Buonapartes. 
The Emperor of Germany is no doubt determined to put down 
the Republic in France and holds Napoleon im terrorem over 
it. He will probably be equally well satisfied with a Bourbon 
or an Orleans, but which of the three will the French prefer ? 


Ety, February 25, 1871. 


We had a very exciting battle in Convocation last week, in 
which I was surprised, or rather you would be surprised, to 
find me fighting on the Liberal side. Stanley led me on with 
a very fine invective against the bishops, and twenty of us 
were found willing to knock them down at once by carrying 
the previous question on their demand that we should rescind 
last year’s arrangement for a comprehensive board of revision 


1 Herman Merivale was appointed Foreign History, which she did 
editor of the Annual Register in1870, until her health failed in 1876, 
and asked Louisa to undertake the 
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and eliminate the unfortunate Unitarian. However, this was 
found too strong a measure for our majority, and we were 
content to smite them with the glove instead of the fist—but 
in substance we did much the same thing—and there is no 
doubt that they stand rebuked. The measure of adding some 
new orthodox members to the committee was accepted, I sup- 
pose, by some as a mild way of neutralizing the Socinian 
poison ; but in fact it is not so, for the new members only fill 
up vacancies which have already occurred, and such being the 
case I consent to become one of them’. I am afraid it will 
be both tedious and expensive, involving, unless some more 
practical arrangement is come to, a week in London every 
month for an indefinite time (five or six years some calculate) ; 
but I hope for better things. I have also great misgivings, 
from what has leaked out of the manner of proceeding, that 
the revisers are disposed to follow the Greek grammar too 
servilely, with little respect to English idiom, and that they 
will make a mess of it. 

Meanwhile I am asked to resume my part in the Indian 
Examination, and I hope I shall make an annuity of it. Did 
you hear that I am to lecture at Dublin in May and take Sophy 
with me ? 


Cuaries Merrivale To HIS WIFE. 


Deanery, WESTMINSTER, 
March 1, 1871. 


Since I sent my card yesterday Dean Stanley has kindly 
given me a bed here during my stay. So you may send letters 
here. I saw John last evening, and as he is to dine at the 
C. Freres to-day I have proposed myself to go there too. I dined 
yesterday with the Donnes, and Sir Bartle, whom I fell in with 
at the club, asks me to dine and sleep with them on Friday. 

We are just now debating whether the Evil Spirit (Matt. 
Xvil. I9) is masculine or neuter; but we have much more 
trifling points generally before us, and are altogether playing 
havoc with the old text, in spite of my strong conservative 
inclination—not influence I am sorry to say. But I must 
not write more. . 


1 The New Testament Revision Committee. 
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Cuarites Mertvate to Mrs. Anrorp. 


Ey, May 29, 1871. 

Thank you for your kind letter on returning my packet. 
It is very interesting to me to see how you are supported under 
your sad trial, and how you are enabled to fix your mind upon 
the privilege which is left to you, of helping to maintain your 
husband’s memory in the world from which he has been 
removed. 

I am much concerned at the accident or carelessness by 
which I have let so many memorials of him pass away. 
I little thought that he should be taken and myself left. 
I hardly think however that his letters to me, which were very 
full and frequent on his own personal and domestic interests, 
would have so much value for the world. In later years his 
occupations and studies diverged far away from mine, and we 
had less communication about them. I could wish that some 
record could be found of the fact of the ‘Greek Testament’ 
having been originally talked of between us with a view to 
a joint publication, and I think suggested in the first instance 
by myself. 

Perhaps in a few days’ time I may be able to put some 
thoughts about him on paper for you to look over. I should 
certainly like my name to be in some little way connected 
with his’. 

CuartEs MERIVALE To HIS SistER Louisa. 
Exy, May 31, 1871. 

You are in great luck to drop into such a subject for the 
historic muse*. Clio will be quite envious of you. You must 
study the siege of Numantia and the fall of Jerusalem, the 
sack of Rome and the burning of Moscow, with a glance at 
the fire of London and the earthquake of Lisbon. The only 
history at all really parallel that I can think of is the fight 
between the Vitellians and Flavians and the burning of the 
Capitol at Rome (see my history, vol. vi, and Tacitus). The 
scale is small, but the events and passions are a good deal like 
those of last week. 


1 See Life of Dean Alford, p. 485. Communists on the night of 
2 The burning of Paris by the ‘Tuesday, May 23. 
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Sophy has been dancing while Paris was burning. She will 
always remember the date of her first ball. Cambridge is in 
a state of profound peace, not even questions of test acts seem to 
ruffle her placidity. There is said to be a strong undercurrent 
of study at the bottom, but it certainly makes little sign above; 
except that Reggy ' declines to come to a dance here to-morrow 
because of exams. We are going to put off the militia officers 
with a dance instead of two great dinners. 

We had Mr. Bullock of the Daily News Relief Fund here to 
dinner a few days ago; a very quiet gentlemanlike man, with 
a suppressed hankering after Communism. 

I do not know whether I can get down to Devon: this 
revision, with which I have little sympathy, hampers me 
exceedingly, and engagements of various kinds are constantly 
springing up. I cannot go to the Harrow Tercentenary. 
Nine hundred years before Harrow was founded, Queen 
Etheldreda appointed that day for our chapter audit, which 
is imperative. 


Ety, June 8, 1871. 

...I have been re-reading Tocqueville on the Ancien 
Régime to increase my happiness at the public prospects 
abroad and at home. A curious fact the rapid improvement 
and advance in France in the twenty years before the Revolu- 
tion—commerce at Bordeaux greater than at Liverpool, &c. 
This and analogous strides at the present day evidently not 
due to Free Trade, &c., but to moral causes; a certain élan of 
mind, hopefulness, enterprise, &c. Arthur Young declares 
that cultivation, population, &c., were all making great 
advances at that period, but though bad laws were ad- 
ministered somewhat less badly, they were themselves hardly 
less bad than before. 

I am sorry to see the relative decline of county compared 
with town here confirmed by the census. Hardly a village 
throughout but has fallen off again, having already fallen off 
at last census. The Commune will make but short work with 
the Travaux here if the two ever come to a fight. I suppose 
Henri V is to be the man; and he is more likely to keep 


* Reginald, elder son of John Lewis Merivale. 
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France tolerably quiet for twenty years than any one else. 
The Orleans will be wise to let him come in first and bear the 
odium of the new régime he must inaugurate, I look forward 
with some hope to another holy alliance. Russia, Austria, and 
Germany will be glad enough to welcome him and guarantee 
him his throne for a season. I am not afraid of the Commune 
in the long run. The party of order must prevail, but it 
will be at the sacrifice of much that makes order useful and 
agreeable. 

At all events the history of this Annus Mirabilis will be one 
to which generations to come will refer for the sources of their 
political wisdom: so I hope you will undertake it with a sober 
but not overwhelming sense of responsibility. . . . 

It is a great mistake of crowned heads if they think they 
have more to fear from the Commune than little gentry like 
ourselves—a great mistake of us little gentry if we think we 
can separate our interests from theirs. 

July 19, 1871. 

. . . We have had some of the Spring Rices staying here 
on and off for the last ten days. Young Lord Monteagle runs 
up to town to vote in the House of Lords, and then back to 
Cambridge to read for his degree. It is rather a strain on one’s 
faith in the principle of an hereditary chamber. 

Henri V has said the only thing a man of honour could say, 
and I don’t believe he will be the worse for it in the end. Iam 
no devotee myself of the white flag (the Bourbon flag as long as 
there have been Bourbons), but the French will never have 
a chance of recovering their character till they allow that the 
tricolor has been from first to last the symbol of national disgrace, 
whether in its victories or its defeats. 


Cuartes MeERIVALE To HIS SisterR-1n-LAw, Mrs. J. E. Frere. 
Exy, July 26, 1871. 

It is charming to think that you are so near us, within 

a couple of hours by post. I wish when you write next you 

would give us some sort of drawing of the house and the plan 

of it which we do not yet realize. You describe it as some- 

thing very small ; I hope it will not be much encumbered by 
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the threatened print of Ely. It shows that I am of a truly 
generous disposition that I had altogether forgotten having 
given you a view of Ely only last year. Iam afraid there is 
no help for it now, and you must set it down to my over- 
weening pride in my cathedral, the child of my old age. At 
present indeed it seems likely to be the most expensive of all 
my children. We have just received bills to the amount of some 
£4,000 for our late necessary repairs, and I fear the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners will not help us. I wonder what would 
happen if we were just to let it fall down. I do not think 
there is any law to make us put it up again. I have half 
a mind to try. 

We are going to-day to a church-opening, Judith like a lady 
in the bishop’s carriage, myself humbly by a market train. 
To-morrow we have a great meeting for school prizes, &c. 
Judith entertains guests at luncheon and croquet; I make 
them a speech. On Monday we expect a party of archaeologists 
from Yorkshire to inspect the cathedral and hear a lecture from 
our architectural friend Mr. Sharpe. After that I hope for 
peace and quiet till we leave for Plumstead. 

Sandwich, my dear, is a Cinque Port—ergo a port—ergo on 
or near the sea—I believe even the sea has left it, it is so dull ; 
but has not retired far as yet. Caesar landed one mile to the 
south, and Augustine one mile north of it, so it cannot be called 
an inland place. Love to all. 


Cuartes MurivaLte to Witt1am Bopuam Donne. 
PiumsteaD Parva, NorwicH, 
August 28, 1871. 
Not Great Plumstead, the Rectory, as you know, of the vener- 
able Archdeacon Grantly. Here I am, ruralizing after the 
glare and bustle of noisy and splendid Ely; having ‘taken 
charge,’ in ecclesiastical phrase, of a small country parish for a 
month, in a locality hitherto unknown to me. My parsonage 
is a particularly pretty one, belonging to a certain Penrice, of 
a family well known in this part of Norfolk. We have an 
Italian garden, and a little park and lake, with some modern 
ruins, consisting of certain columns, taken, as we are told, 
from Carlton Palace, too diminutive even for Wilkins to utilize 
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for his National Gallery. The country is very pleasant. A good 
deal broken, and abounding in trees with many green and shady 
lanes. It is also well sprinkled with small and large country 
houses and tidy parsonages, and makes a very pleasant holiday 
residence. I suppose it lies much out of your accustomed beat 
from Mattishall. We shall go for a fortnight to some eastern 
sea place about the middle of next month, before returning 
home. 

You are no doubt making vacation rambles ; but whether in 
Norfolk or elsewhere seems uncertain. 

How is the young man with the scarlet fever? I hope that 
trouble has been long set at rest. If the young ladies want 
a thrilling book, I recommend them Colonial Experiences, or a 
young Oxford man’s life in Queensland; a warning certainly 
to parents who have not yet established their sons, such as 
myself. You do not require it. 

So they are really going to dredge the Tiber. Might I be 
there to see. I wonder whether Cocles dropped any coppers 
when he jumped off the bridge. 


CuaAartes MeRIVALE TO HIS Sister Lovrsa. 


Exy, October 11, 1871. 

« .. You will not be surprised to hear that I have withdrawn 
‘from the Revision Committee. I am hardly free to speak 
about my reasons for dissatisfaction, but I feel that I can do 
little or no service. Inferior as I know I am in learning and 
ability to many of the company, and shy of setting up my 
judgment, in which I do not acknowledge any marked in- 
feriority, against such odds—there are times when one can 
do better service to one’s country by dying for it than by 
living for it—and so I may possibly do more to check the 
rashness of my adversaries by withdrawing from the contest 
than by vainly resisting. 

Exy, February 4, 1872. 


. . . We go to London to-morrow, to Bedford Square. I have 
to attend a meeting of bishops and deans at Lambeth on 
Tuesday. I hardly know what it is about but fancy that the 
bishops, as in the days of Simon of Gloucester, think of offer- 
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ing up the cathedrals as victims to the popular agitation (of 
which I see no symptom as against ourselves), and divert it 
from their own more invidious greatnesses. I am a good deal 
more afraid of the bishops than of the demagogues. Then we 
are going to have a great shindy in Convocation about the 
Athanasian Creed, and the Bishop of Gloucester promises a 
new translation of the Latin which is to make everybody com- 
fortable, here and hereafter too, I believe. I fear he has set 
himself to make bricks without straw, and the High Church 
zealots vow to tear him and all of us in pieces if the bricks 
come to grief... . 


CHARLES MERIVALE TO HIS WIFE. 


GREAT CoLLEGE STREET, 
February 29, 1872. 


As regards my theory, just you look at Homer, Book XXIII, 
line 200 or thereabouts, where you will see Achilles’ grief at 
the death of his young friend magnified and compared with 
that of a father over his grown-up son. In other places he 
sings very prettily of the grief of Andromache for her husband 
(she married again, however) ; but the great climax of woe, the 
climax of the whole poem, is the despair of Priam at the death 
of his son. Homer is supposed to have been a good judge of 
human nature. 

But think of the Bible. There are numerous instances 
therein signalized of the sorrow of parents at the loss of 
children. I doubt whether there is one in which any great 
stress is laid on the sorrows of widowers and widows. Certainly 
our Lord’s most eminent works of mercy were the raising of 
young men and women, not of husbands and wives. Is not 
the Mater Dolorosa the crowning type of human sorrow ? 
I don’t think you can get over that. 

All well here. I had a long and very fruitless sitting 
yesterday, and am prepared for much such another to-day 
(I write in the morning as I may not have time later). I am 
afraid a clerical parliament is an impossibility without ministers 
or opposition to keep parties together and make them act in 
concert. Here every one is as good as his neighbour, and some 
of us a good deal better. 
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Cuartes MerIvaLe To His SisTEr-In-LAw, Mrs. J. E. Frere. 
Buy, April 15 (1872). 

. - » Once upon a time when I was young, I fancied myself 
in love, and for some reason I could not see the object aimé. 
But hearing that she had paid a visit to the dentist in Sackville 
Street I immediately rushed there and put myself into his 
hands, to have the pleasure of sitting in the chair which had 
so recently embraced her. I have always thought it the most 
romantic incident I ever heard of. 


CuARLES MerIvaLE To His Sister Louisa. 
Ety, April 28, 1872. 

I have come home from a week in London, engaged in Con- 
vocation on the Athanasian Creed, from which I have returned 
in a bad humour ; not I am afraid on account of our defeat, of 
which I take little heed, never having expected much success, 
but from my own failure to make any contribution to the 
debate. Ihad got of course something to say and meant to 
say it, but the fit opportunity was anticipated, and seemed to 
drift away, and I let my natural indolence and shyness and 
fastidiousness, at feeling that I could not speak as well as 
others, prevail; and remained, almost alone of men of any 
mark, silent throughout. Altogether it was a curious experi- 
ence both of my own infirmities, and of the insuperable diffi- 
culty of getting a number of men to combine upon any one out 
of a number of courses of action proposed to them. I believe 
that a full half if not more even of our body were non-content 
with the unfortunate document before us; but when it 
appeared of course that every suggested modification had its 
own difficulties, they were too happy to subside into mere 
do-nothingness. The only result seems to be that every man 
makes his own reservations, and almost all admit that they 
do so. 


CuarLes MeERIVALE To HIs SistER-1n-LAW, Mrs. J. HE. Frere, 
ATHENAEUM, April 30 (1873). 

You shall have a line to say that I have just met the 

announcement of my dear mother’s decease yesterday after- 
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noon’. I stop here to lunch before going on by South-Western 
train to Devonshire. Judith remains behind to take care of 
the household, and at my earnest request not to risk her own 
health and strength by a rapid journey. . . . With this loss 
I feel as if I passed at once into the old and dying generation. 
We are now all more or less old together, but thank Heaven 
I feel that our affection grows warmer and stronger and we 
seem more and more to live for one another, and more and 
more sufficient one to another. So may it be to the end. The 
young ones will grow up under God’s Providence to take care 
of themselves and thank us for the care we have given them, 
as we thank and bless those under whom we have learnt all 
that is best we have to boast of. Love to dear Liss and the 
young ones with you. Love to yourself now and ever. 


CHARLES MERIVALE TO HIS WIFE. 


Barton Prace, May i (1873). 
... We have a beautiful day here, with a burst of opening 
spring, and life, life, life everywhere except in that one room. 
How little Nature seems to care for one! Well, I never cared 
much perhaps for Nature myself... . 


CuarLEs MERIVALE To His SISTER-IN-LAW, Mrs. J. E. FRERE. 


Ey, June 28, 1873. 

. . « They have sent me a big packet of my old letters home 
from childhood onwards, which I have been looking over with 
mingled feelings. There seems to have been some good seed 
of virtue and ability in me, but how wasted and spoilt by 
flippancy and conceit! I fear I must have been rather odious 
to society in those days—perhaps I am so now. I seem, how- 
ever, to have had a certain dogged persistency of character, 
disagreeable enough in its manifestations, but useful in the 
end, which has carried me through life better than might have 
been expected.... 

1 Mrs. Merivale had all but com- which she had resided since the 
pleted the 86th year of her age death of her husband, John Herman 


when she died at Barton Place Merivale, in 1844. 
near Exeter—the family home in 
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Cuartes MerivaLE To nis Daucuter Mary Soputa. 


ATHENAEUM, July 1, 1873. 

Unworthy as I am I have seen the Shah. The members of 
Convocation were all invited to Westminster Abbey where he 
was to present himself at 6 o’clock ; so most of us went, and 
were posted within the altar rails, where, after long delay, the 
Shah and his suite made their appearance. The dean and 
canons led the way and the Westminster boys all standing in 
two rows. I saw uncle George, whose boys were there, but 
them I did not see. The dean then led the Shah all through 
the Abbey, up the altar steps, through the glass door at the 
side into King Henry VIIth’s chapel, explaining as he went 
along, Sir H. Rawlinson interpreting. I followed the Shah 
quite close and heard him talk sometimes in French sometimes 
in Persian. He is really a handsome man, and looks more 
like a king than many. I particularly noticed the diamonds 
on his belt. Some people thought they were as big as half- 
crowns, but I was not so much dazzled as that. I found one 
of the suite staying behind and sitting down dead beat, so 
I sat down by him and talked to him in French, in which we 
got on about equally. However this made me too late to dine 
with uncle John, so I have been getting dinner here at the 
club and am now going to Norfolk Square. 


Cuartes MerIvaLE To uIs Sister Louisa. 
Ety, July 13, 1873. 

. . . We are making some preparations for our Bissexcen- 
tenary commemoration in October. I give myself great credit 
for inventing the name, and pity the dean of a hundred years 
hence whose dilemma will be inextricable’. 

I have just been reading Mrs. Grote’s autobiography. The 
account she gives of her illustrious husband is interesting. If 
he had had a little imagination and had fallen into better 
hands from his parents downwards his character would have 
been a very remarkable one. But with a cross, stupid father, 
and a Calvinistic mother absorbed in the speculations of her 


1 The twelve hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the monastery 
by Queen Etheldreda. 
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Huntingdonian ministers, and an education from sixteen in the 
counting-house, he could not but fall into the hands of the dry, 
bloodless fanatics who cultivated a base superstition in Queen’s 
Square, Westminster. That he should have never contem- 
plated any higher spiritual Being than that clayey idol Irving 
is not to the credit of the spiritual part of him—if he had any. 

I observe that the same day Mr. Gladstone got Grote’s letter 
declining the peerage, he appeased his own literary yearnings 
by offering me the deanery. By-the-by you will be pleased 
to see that at the end of his life Grote arrived at just the same 
view about America, Ireland, the Ballot, and I suppose politics 
in general, that I reached thirty years ago. So long did it take 
him to unlearn the crude education of his youth... . 


Ety, July 21, 1873. 

I return the Saturday and Pall Mall, together with the same 
subject treated in the Guardian. In the Saturday the writer is 
clearly who chose to marry prematurely and has been 
hampered by it ever since, and smarts accordingly. Your Court 
seems about enough for the subject. Idon’t think the Edinburgh 
has made him more interesting. Trevelyan is of course 
Herman’s. The rest of the number seems dull enough ; the 
Grote a mere article de société, just the man as he was seen in 
the Pall Mall, not anatomized beneath his waistcoat. The real 
man would be a good psychological study enough. 

I like the idea of Sara Coleridge very much, it will suit you 
very well; but don’t slur over real points of interest, still less 
pervert them. R would make Pompey win the battle of 
Pharsalia if it would get him a ticket for Lady Vere de Vere’s 
ball. I will make you a present of an anecdote of the old 
Coleridge for which I have no pecuniary use myself. I went 
up to him once with Hallam, and got him deep into his meta- 
physics, but at last on Hallam pressing him very close he shut 
up and said, ‘ You will find it all there in my work on logic,’ 
pointing to a big folio ledger in vellum on his shelves. 
When he died and the book was opened, it was found all 
blank. 

It is meet and right that Herman should know experi- 
mentally something of the burdens on land. It has been 
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wisely said that no man can understand human nature who 
has not been both a clergyman and a magistrate. So no man 
can understand political economy who has not been a landed 
proprietor. I had a house and estate for twenty years, and 
I believe the outgoings fully equalled the incomings from first 
to last. Uncle Charles (Drury) went further, and used to say 
that he would willingly give up his rectory and glebe to be 
allowed to rent a house. Herman should go at once to 
Mr. Emery Stark or other house-agent. The whole world is 
on the move now, everybody coveting his neighbour’s house, 
and only waiting to be put en rapport with one another by 
one of the philanthropical gentlemen who advertise for their 
accommodation. 


Ey, July 26, 1873. 

I think I had better send you a cheque than wait for the 
opportunity of a £5 note. I wish I could do more; but blood 
relations are one thing and duties to society another. I feel it 
as much my duty to contribute to some of the thousand 
applications that are made to me ab extra, as to wear a decent 
coat and travel first class, at least in my own diocese. 

The article on Trevelyan seemed the best thing in the 
Edinburgh. I saw the Pall Mall on Wilberforce, heard it 
appreciated, and boldly claimed it as Herman’s. This cry 
against the bishops is just the same as was raised by their 
candid friends a hundred years ago in the case of the Methodists. 
If there is one thing on which they are determined, it is 
I believe, not to repeat their blunder of that day. Methodism 
was the necessary reaction against formalism—ritualism is so 
against scepticism. No power on earth will put down ritualism 
as long as it is stimulated by the minimifidianism which 
thinks itself ill-used by the very effect which it has itself 
provoked. 

It is the laity, men and women, who are urging on the 
ritualist clergy, just as Wesley and his clergy were poked on by 
the laity in their day. The clergy as a rule are never the 
prime movers in the movements which are associated with 
them. 


pd 
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Cuartes MerrvaLe To His WIFE. 
ELy, September 17, 1873. 

. .. The enclosed note almost tells its own tale. It was 
brought to me at dinner yesterday. I remembered the gentle- 
man? and the circumstances very well, and immediately desired 
him to come to tea with his young ladies. He came, but they 
excused themselves, being I suppose unprepared with ‘fixings.’ 
We had a pleasant chat over the old journey. I was glad to 
hear his wife isliving, but left behind in America. The wife’s 
mother, who accompanied them on what was their bridal trip, 
died only two years ago, being over ninety. He was a civil 
engineer of New York, and professes to have built the principal 
works there, and has now retired from business on the fortune 
he has made. They were to have gone on northward to-day, 
but I pressed them to stay, and they are to lunch and dine here, 
and see the cathedral by moonlight. 


Cuartes Merivate to Wiiti1am Bopuam Donne. 
Exy, September 27, 1873. 

We got home some days ago, having seen a good many men 
and cities in the north. It is certainly a remarkably fine 
country if it were not for the coal. I should rather like to be 
an Englishman of the twentieth century, when the veins will 
have been exhausted and the country is green again. I some 
times fancy to myself a future confederation of the world, when 
England will be secured by a general guarantee as a store house 
of all the great works of art, and kept up like Rome for the 
benefit of travellers from New Zealand and elsewhere. 

Meanwhile let us enjoy the past, and particularly such 
editions of Tacitus as you may have prepared for us—for 
I suppose it is your Tacitus of which you speak as about to 
take flight for Ely. 

I am dreadfully exercised just now by preparing for the 
Bissexcentenary festival of our foundation, asking various 
great swells to join in it. We are already three in a bed, 
and confine our entertainments to the magnates of the diocese 


' Mr. Allen, the American gentleman with whom he trayelled in 1836. 
See above, p. 185. 
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chiefly. Only think of twelve hundred years! The fated 
term of the Roman empire! How very little Ely has done 
In comparison with Rome! 

Exy, November 13, 1873. 

I was just about to inquire about Tacitus after recovering 
from the fatigues of our festival. We had an amusing excite 
ment, and seem to have given much satisfaction. If there had 
been a drop of rain the whole thing would have collapsed. 

You do not give a very good account of yourself, but I hope 
you are on the mending tack, and urge you to relax from over 
work. Indeed I am much inclined, seeing the impossibility 
of getting people to be temperate in reading and writing, to 
get up an agitation for total abstinence. Work is worse than 
drink, and even more fascinating. Come, take the pledge, 
perhaps I may do the same when I have finished my present 
engagement. I am in a curious fix about the abridged history 
I mentioned some time ago’. . . . I shall like to have done 
a complete history from Romulus to Augustulus, though it will 
be a sketchy thing in one volume, and it is amusing enough 
to write; but it will be mere downhill travelling. Your 
book will come in well as an aid. I have not had time 
to examine it. 

Ey, December 13, 1873. 

I am glad to see the Saturday Review takes you up as in 
duty bound—manus manum lavat. Your critic is of course 
Mr. Davies. I know him by his anecdote of the one copy of 
Tacitus which I could find at Ludlow many years ago, when 
I was exploring the camp of Caractacus. Your book indeed 
seems very nicely done, but the approbation of ‘Dean Merivale’ 
may seem suspicious. But what a curious thing it is that 
there should be a public to read such neat analyses of the great 
works of antiquity. It is very like the days of Florus and 
Eutropius over again. 

Marshal Bazaine’s trial reads very like a bit of Roman 
history. He cannot do better now than open his veins in 
a bath. On the other hand nothing in history ancient or 
modern comes up to this Tichborne trial. There are the judge, 
the jury, and every one else telling Kenealy point blank that 


1 General History of Rome. Longmans, 1875. 
pd2 
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his case is absurd and his manner of conducting it suicidal. 
But he goes on just the same, and there does not seem to be 
any reason for, or much purpose of his ever bringing it to an 
end. But we live in a law-abiding land, which is a comfort to 
all good men. I wonder what the Shah thought of it. 


Onartes Merrivale To His SisTeR-1n-LAW, Mrs. J. E. FRERE. 
Ety, February 3, 1874. 

.. . Judith will have of course a great deal to say, and 
I need not anticipate her. Our scattered children are the 
source of a great deal of interest, Walter being at present 
the uppermost of the lot. We have not yet come to a con- 
clusion about him, but the question seems only to lie between 
two engineering shops at Newcastle, which John is looking 
after most helpfully. I hope it is all for the best, but it is an 
odd.end for my children to gravitate to. Demosthenes’ father 
was a worker in iron, and Demosthenes became eloquent and 
learned. I am (let us say) eloquent and learned, and my sons 
become workers in iron. So runs the wheel of the world... . 


GREAT CoLLEGE STREET, February 11, 1874. 

. . . Dear Anne, I think I may say that, setting aside my 
dearest wife and my children, my friend Alford and Herman and 
yourself are the three contemporaries on whom my affections 
have been most warmly and instinctively fixed. And now 
I have lost two of them’, and you remain alone, and it is very 
certain that no one else will ever be added to the list. So be 
it. I have had a large share of love, and I have bestowed a 
great deal, and such giving and taking has been a happiness 
for which I trust I am duly grateful. I now humbly hope that 
you may survive me, but at such an age that the parting can 
be but short. 


CHARLES MerivaLe To Rey. Dr. Lown”. 


Exy, February 15, 1874. 
I am very sensible of your kindness in making a friend of 
me and writing upon the subject of my great affliction. You 
1 Herman Merivale died on of Denstone, had been recently 


February 8, 1874. appointed to a canonry at Ely. 
2 Rey. Edward C. Lowe, Provost 
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belong to an Oxford generation far junior to that which knew 
my brother and learnt to admire the high promise he there 
gave of future eminence, which I believe he not unwillingly 
sacrificed to the prosecution of study in comparative retirement. 
He was philosopher enough to know where his own tastes lay 
and to follow their bent, and I trust he had on the whole 
as large an enjoyment of life as often falls to human lot. 
His last word was Adswm, and I believe such had been his 
sentiment for many years... . 


CuarLes MerIvate To nis SisTEr-In-LAw, Mrs. J. E. Frere. 
Tuesday (no date). 

I have had a day in the Jerusalem Chamber and made my 
Latin speech, saying it off by heart and quite perfect, though 
I broke down in trying to rehearse it to Judith yesterday, and 
much disturbed poor Sophy’s equanimity. After all, the arch- 
bishop and archdeacon read their speeches, just like the sly 
pilgrim who boiled his peas. 


CuarLes MerivaLe to His DauGuTeR at Rome. 
17 GROSVENOR GARDENS, March 9, 1874. 

It was very nice of you to send me a letter for my birthday, 
which was well timed and came here last evening from 
St. James’ Square, and was very welcome for the pleasant 
account it gave of your doings. I now write with the hope 
that this will get to you at Rome on March 15—the Ides of 
March—which no doubt you will keep solemnly in the Forum 
or on the Capitol. You should make a pilgrimage to the spot 
where Caesar’s body was burned, and where his temple was 
raised. It is just about the point where the street runs up 
from the Forum (Campo Vaccino) to the Palatine, before you 
come to the Arch of Titus. It faced the Capitol, and the 
temple must have stood almost where there is a modern church 
with a tower on the ridge between the Campo Vaccino and the 
valley of the Coliseum. You should take your stand there 
and read the account solemnly as given in my history. It is 
a picturesque passage. 

The Hotel d’Europe in the Piazza di Spagna must be very 
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near the spot where Agrippa built the Porticus Europae, 4 
colonnade under which people lounged and looked at the 
athletic sports in the Campus Martius. J was at the Hotel 
Meloni, I think, at the Porta del Popolo. 

You should try to follow out the course of the triumphal 
processions. You will find it given in my history, I think on 
occasion of Caesar’s triumph. How it entered the city by the 
Porta Triumphalis, between the Capitol and the river, then 
went through the Circus, between the Palatine and Aventine, 
round the Palatine, and so down into the Forum, then under the 
Arch of Severus, and up the hill obliquely to the point where 
the steps now lead from the Capitol. Then comes the great 
question whether the real Capitoline temple of Jupiter, where 
sacrifices were performed, was on the summit of the Ara Caeli, 
or the other (I can’t remember the modern name). You will 
have to determine also whether the Tarpeian rock, the point 
from which criminals were flung, was on the side of the 
Campus, or of the Forum (or rather the Velabrum). 

You may also trace the route by which Galba left the palace, 
and the place where he was killed, as described by Tacitus and 
Merivale. If you can settle the direction of the bridge which 
Caligula threw across from the Palatine to the Capitol it would 
help to solve some problems. The remains of the foundations 
are said to have been lately discovered. 

You will have a great advantage over me in visiting the 
remains of the palace of the Caesars, which were not known 
when I was there. Also the tombs of the Appian Way which 
have been uncovered in the last few years. But all these 
things and many more you will have made out for yourself 
already. Don’t overwork yourself. 


Cuar.tes Mertvate to Rev. Dr. Lowe. 


Ety, May 25, 1874. 
. . . I really do not remember what was the exact purport 
of the forms at Institution. I was content to suppose they 
were the same as at Institution to a benefice, and never 


imagined that as-dean I was relieved from canonical subjec- 
tion to the Diocesan. | 
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For myself I have little jealousy of bishops. I have no 
doubt that in the early times the bishop had as much power or 
more over his cathedral as over any parish church. Cathedrals 
were founded by the bishops, and were their own church to all 
intents and purposes. When ata later time it became usual 
to turn a convent into a cathedral, appropriating it to episcopal 
use, there arose, I can suppose, a conflict of rights, The abbot 
or prior and his monks might claim their own rights, and the 
bishop his, and the two might not be quite in harmony. In 
the very common absence of bishops from their cathedrals the 
alleged rights of the capitular or conventual body would prevail, 
and those of the bishop would be shunted out of the way. In 
our own cathedral I cannot but suppose that the bishop, taking 
the place of the abbot, would retain all abbatical rights as well 
as episcopal. There ought to have been no conflict here at all. 
But the bishop having so constantly taken himself off to court 
and elsewhere, the prior and monks learnt to encroach upon him, 
and they and their successors set up a sort of quasi-indepen- 
dence of him, to which, according to my theory, they had no 
right whatever. Whatever be the law of the matter, this I 
think is the rationale of it ; but this is of less importance than 
the real practical sense of the thing ; and though I know and 
respect the view so often urged by chapters that it is good 
there should be an independent power midway between bishops 
and parish priests, yet I come to the conclusion that this is not 
to be set against the great inconvenience and injustice of ousting 
the bishop from the chief place in his diocese. 

Furthermore I am quite convinced that the sense of the 
public is with the bishops in this matter; and I have more 
than once counselled my brethren, when asked about it, by no 
means to get into open conflict with the bishop thereupon. For 
depend upon it opinion would be against them: . . . 

I did not hesitate to say in Convocation that, accepting as 
I did the present policy of the archbishop’s Regulation Bill, 
I did not wish to except the cathedrals from it. One-half the 
members of our House of Convocation and I thought it would 
be monstrous for a house so composed to support the Bill for 
the clergy generally and exempt ourselves from its operation. 
The sentiment I may say of our House on the Bill, both prin- 
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ciple and details, was very nearly divided, and is unfairly 
represented in the newspapers. I should be sorry that the 
Lower House of Convocation should be thought to be entirely 
opposed to what the House of Lords did, with more or less 
criticism, almost unanimously accept, i. e. the policy of legis- 
lation at this present crisis. 

We shall meet for audit on Monday 15th (2 p.m.) formally, 
as required; but will then adjourn till Tuesday for actual 
business. You could not come here in the morning, and per- 
haps not till evening. We shall dine here privately that 
evening to lubricate affairs. Dinner before audit was one of 
the wisest institutions of our ancestors. 

May 27 (1874). 

Since I wrote to you I have had a remonstrance from Selwyn 
against the arrangement I had proposed for the audit. He 
says that in the case of the fourteenth (statute day) falling on 
Sunday, and business having to be put off to the Monday (as 
by recent act), it has been usual to meet for the lesser dinner 
on the Saturday and open the chapter for business at II a.m. 
on Monday. The meeting for the lesser dinner is of course 
not obligatory, but I think our forefathers did wisely in lubri- 
cating their affairs beforehand. In former days also it was 
impossible to get to Ely so early on the chapter morning, and 
the excellent men of that day came accordingly over-night. 
The ‘shoulder of mutton’ was, as I apprehend, the supper, 
and taken cold. 


(‘Shoulder of Mutton’ was a great institution at Ely. Twice 
a year, before the grand audit, the canons and their wives 
dined together at the deanery, on which occasion all the ladies 
were treated as visitors, and while the dean took his place at 
one end of the table his wife yielded her’s to the chapter 
clerk, who dispensed the stewed eels and roast shoulder which 
always formed the principal dishes, a reminiscence no doubt of 
the time when rents were paid in kind and eels were plentiful 
in the Fen rivers. Canon Selwyn was a great authority on 
the old customs, and would never allow the slightest devia- 
tion from established usage, and never failed to revive all the old 
jokes about ‘cold shoulder,’ &c., &c., with fresh enjoyment each 
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year. ‘Black Teapots’ followed next morning, i. e. breakfast, 
also at the deanery, at which every person was served with 
a small black pot in which to make his own tea according to 
his own taste, the vergers carrying round kettles of boiling 
water to fill them up. ‘Tradition said that this was the inven- 
tion of a certain bachelor dean who found the whims and 
fancies of his eight canons more than he could cope with.) 


CHarLes Merivate ro us SisTer-In-LAw, Mrs, J. E. Frere. 


AtHrnarum, July 8, 1874. 


I have come up for a day at Convocation and slept perhaps 
a last sleep at Bedford Square’. But I remember my despair 
at the thought that we were about to lose the old house just 
twenty years ago, and I will not altogether give it up now. 
But as one gets old I cannot but feel how little one cares for 
places, with all their deep and lasting interest, in comparison 
with persons; and as long as I have those who have made the 
old house most peculiarly dear to me, how little it matters 
where I pass my remaining days with them! 


CuarLes MERIVALE TO His SisTER Lovisa. 
Ey, July 10, 1874. 

. . . From to-day’s report I judge that it is intended to talk 
the (Public Worship) Bill out, though from the great majorities 
against adjournment I infer that three-fourths of the House are 
willing to pass it. I fear we shall never have such a chance 
again. This House of Commons is willing to pass measures 
for the good of the Church ; perhaps no future one will be so. 
The Lower House of Convocation is ‘mad’ to set itself so 
directly against the intelligent lay opinion of the House of 
Lords. I told it so in a few plain words this week ; and, as 
the Turkish proverb says, ‘He that would speak the truth 
should have one foot in the stirrup,’ thereupon took train and 
came home, and feel as if I were very likely not to attend 
Convocation again. 


1 No. 46 Bedford Square was not given up until after Mr. Bartle 
Frere’s death in 1892. 
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Exy, July 16, 1874. 


. . . I have not yet seen the report of yesterday’s debate. 
Gladstone’s action is as usual revolutionary. He never will be 
content with half measures, and such are all the Church is in 
a condition to bear. If the Establishment were really national 
and secure, then by all means let us have an heroic reconstruc- 
tion of it. I never loved the Act of Uniformity, and would 
willingly see it amended and relaxed. But our insecure 
tenure of Establishment is not such as to bear this. Any 
complete reform must go upon the basis of the Church being 
a mere denomination. The best we can do to assuage our 
wounds is by palliatives such as the Bishops’ Bill seems to me 
to supply. If we go to the logic of the thing, as Gladstone 
insists on doing, we are done for. But people won’t see this, 
and his logic will carry immense influence with the short- 
sighted clergy and laity too; and with his knowledge of the 
subject and real enthusiasm about it, he will be I fear too 
many for a mere tactician like Disraeli. It only remains to be 
seen whether the brute majority in the Commons, which is 
evidently very strong, will overpower him. . 


CuHarRuLes MErIvVALE To Witu1iAmM BopHam Donne’. 
Ey, July 19, 1874. 


Accept these my felicitations on your near release from 
harness. Perhaps I could not express them better than in my 
version of Homer’s Iliad’. I hope that when you have really 
snapped your halter you will take an early opportunity of 


1 On his retirement from the office of Examiner of Plays. 

2 ‘Nor long in his bright chamber did gallant Paris stay: 
Lo! through the streets in brazen arms he makes what speed he may. 
And as the stall-bred jennet at manger barley fed, 
His halter snapp’d, the champain smites prancing with tilted head ; 
Wont in the abounding river his glossy limbs to lave, 
While all the honours of his crest about his shoulders wave; 
Exulting in his beauty he scuds on nimble knee, 
Where graze the mares in pastures sweet, with whom he loves to be: 
So Paris, son of Priam, from Ilion’s topmost height 
Sped like the bright sun gloriously flaunting in armour bright.’ 

Itiad, book vi, ll. 404-413. 
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Seudding over the fens and bathing your glossy sides in the 
Cam at Ely. The kind of servitude which the Lord Chancellor 
seems to mean to impose upon his examiner would certainly not 
suit you ; nor, I should think, would he easily find a man of the 
requisite taste and sense and breeding to combine the literary 
duty with the menial service he contemplates. The curates 
~who do the funerals at the great cemeteries always go mad ; 
and he must be a devoted curate indeed who will sit out a 
burlesque, or perhaps two or three, every night of the season. 
And think of the dignity of a pension combined with the 
otium of going to the play, just as seldom as you like. You 
will of course have a free pass and attend on melting days, like 
the retired Chancellor. 

What a wondrous fiasco this of Gladstone’s!’ That a man 
who has been Prime Minister should make two such blunders 
within six months! For myself I am quite frightened at the 
gush which the troubles of the Church have excited in the 
breasts of a faithless generation. I am afraid they will put 
their foot on the malignants only too heavily. 


CHARLES MrrIvALE To HIS Sister Louisa. 
Ey, July 22, 1874. 


The question of the endowed schools seems to admit of a cloud 
of mystification. The plan of the Government is ably defended 
in some of the papers, but I do not profess exactly to under- 
stand the rights of it. The Commission seems to have gone 
on the principle (exceeding as I am told the real intent of the 
late act) that all educational endowments are simply national 
property, without regard to founders’ intentions at all. 
Founders’ intentions are often very foolish, and often im- 
politic and inexpedient, and I am for seizing upon any indi- 
vidual case of glaring hardship or of malversation for upsetting 
them ; but the broad principle is simply revolutionary. I think 
it is a revolution to throw open to all sects, &c., the special 
endowments of what has been and still is nominally the 

1 The failure of his opposition to fidence at the Generai Election in 


the Public Worship Regulation Act, February by proposing to abolish 
and of his bid for a renewal of con- the Income Tax. 
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national Church. But what I hate most is the truly Liberal 
spirit of glorifying the principle of majorities while the majority 
is on their side, and discarding it when it is against them. 
Why in the world should not a majority of the House now 
reverse the polling of the majority in the last Parliament ? 
This is just the way with the Liberals in France, who cannot 
submit to the rule of numbers, but are always ready to appeal 
to force. What is expedient for the Government to do is 
’ another question. They have conceded a Beer deal and may 
concede more, perhaps altogether. 

What a revolutionary temper Gladstone’s Irish Church policy 
has excited! Such claims as those now made would not have 
been dreamt of ten years ago. But I think a new phase of 
interest is coming to the front. I expect a theological session 
next year such as has not been since 1640. Such men as Lowe 
and Forster will find theological politics immensely fascinating 
when they once begin upon them. 


Our Conference begins badly. 
Ety, July 24, 1874. 


We have just got our Conference over, and the clergy who 
came to curse the Bill ended with blessing it, on finding the 
laity unanimously in its favour. The conversion has been 
unequalled since Charlemagne baptized the Saxons. 

But this was of less interest to me than the appeal I had to 
make to the diocese to restore the cathedral. I skilfully took 
advantage of the last amendment of the Bill in the Lords, 
which declares that the cathedral is the parish church of the 
diocese—said that I fully expected and should welcome the 
criticisms of any three of my numerous parishioners. In 
return for which I called upon them to build their parish 
church. <A page in the New Quarterly gave me a statement of 
the sums expended in other cathedrals. Iasked for only twelve 
thousand pounds to restore the lantern and octagon and some 
other matters, but the people went in enthusiastically for 
rebuilding the fallen transept, at an unknown expense, and we 
are to call for estimates at once. ; 

I do not myself believe in this work being accomplished ; 
but there seems every reason to expect that some very large 
undertakings will be set on foot, and I shall probably have the 
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chief part in directing them, an occupation for the rest of my 
life. It will be curious if I really become the author of a 
great historic monument, I who began in my ‘earliest years 
to devise ingenious structures in wooden bricks, and have 
delighted in bricks and mortar whenever I have had an 
opportunity since. 

But alas! I never take an interest in anything now but it 
brings back Herman to my mind. I never half realized how 
much I unconsciously referred everything to him, what he 
would say, and what he would think of it’. 


Easr Tistep, August 14, 1874. 


Only think of my finding the Palacologi at last. We have 
had a call from a Mrs. Palaeologus, who upon inquiry turns 
out to be the widow of a genuine descendant of the last of the 
emperors. The man was a surgeon in the army. He leaves 
one or two little Palaeologi to perpetuate the race. _What is 
more, this lady is doubly connected with two branches of con- 
nexions of ours, i.e. the Freres.. My father used to mention 
the reputed fact that the last scions of the two imperial houses, 
the Courtenays and Palaeologi were now to be found, one in 
Devon and the other in Cornwall, and it is known that these 

latter did inhabit a certain parish in Cornwall, where their 
- monuments may be seen. 

I have always cherished a vague recollection of having once 
remarked the name in the East India Register, but thought 
I must have seen a vision. However, I am now informed that 
the actual head of the family is a lawyer. of repute at Calcutta— 
Nicholas Palaeologus—and he has two sons now at Rugby 
(what a come down). It is added that when Otho was chassé’d 
from Greece inquiry was made for the descendants of old Con- 
stantine, but somehow Prince George of Denmark stepped in 


1 The dean was a good deal occu- 
pied from this time with restora- 
tion works. The idea of rebuilding 
the western transept proved too 
costly, as he anticipated, and had 
to be abandoned; but the decoration 
of the lantern was completed, with 


the help of Mr. Gambier Parry and 
other friends, and other necessary 
works, such as paving the aisles, 
strengthening the great tower, re- 
leading the roof, &., &c., were carried 
out. 
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and assumed the purple. The family have been Cornish 
fishermen these four hundred years. 

Lord Selborne has found the military treasure of the 
Emperor Carausius on his estate, about fifty thousand coins, 
which I suppose I shall see and hear about when we dine 
there next week. These are great events for an historian 
like me. 

SouTuHsEa, September 4, 1874. 

Your letter just come in finds us arrived last night. Our 
friends here have provided very sorry accommodation for us. 
. . . We spent two days at Winchester with the M*Dougalls* 
and halted on our way here yesterday to lunch with the 
Jenkins—canon and wife, née Hobhouse—at Botley. There 
I found Philip Trench, younger brother of the archbishop, 
whom I left some fifty years ago at Haileybury, now long 
since returned from India, an idle widower with a family, 
occupying the identical house where I found his brother the 
archbishop writing his miracles and parables when he was 
curate of the parish. 

The foolishest thing Plato ever said was that States would 
do well if only kings were philosophers and philosophers were 
kings. I say to Stanley these are just the men who make 
revolutions, and if he were archbishop his philosophy would 
upset the Church in a fortnight. The doctrinaires wonder at 
the little wisdom by which the world is governed. Pre- 
cisely so—if it were governed by greater wisdom it would be 
ruined. 

I am still very stiff and weakly after my illness, but trust 
to these sea-breezes to invigorate me. But it is strange how 
small an ailment pulls one down at my age. 


CuaRrLes MerRIvaLE To THE Master or Triniry. 
Ety, October 2, 1874. 
There is always a quarrel between the complete and the 
picturesque. For myself I believe I go in more for the 
complete ; but this in the abstract. 


* Bishop M*Dougall, for a short time Canon of Ely, and afterwards 
Canon of Winchester. 
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I wish you would come down and see what Gambier Parry 
has already done for us. He has made a beautiful dome, and 
decorated the tracery of the windows with great effect. With 
what is called enamelling he has toned down the rawness of 
the windows, and reduced them to very fair harmony with the 
general design. He is preparing a series of angels, neither 
few nor far between, for the openings of the dark stage under 
the windows, which he insists on closing with panels, much to 
Selwyn’s disgust ; but I can see now how absolutely necessary 
they are to the general effect. These angelic panels will be 
fixed in the course of the present year. The repair of the 
pockets, or groinings of the dome, has been tedious and expen- 
sive. This is now done, and Pashler is grounding them in 
colour. The ground will be a dusky green. I only hope the 
tone will not be too deep. Parry swears not. It is meant to 
harmonize with the tone of the nave ceiling, where by-the-by 
Parry and Lestrange’s work now agree extremely well, except 
that some of Lestrange’s darker colours have turned rather 
black from the gas, say some, from too economical colours, say 
others. 

Our decoration of the lantern was undertaken on the 
strength of £1,000 from the old Duke of Bedford, £200 from 
Dunn Gardiner, and a few small sums, and this work may 
be kept independent of the greater things in prospect. The 
charge will no doubt exceed considerably what we have in 
hand. 


Cuarites MertvaLte To WituiAM Bopuam Donne. 
ELy, October 17, 1874. 


I conclude that your act of abdication is by this time com- 
plete, but whether you are cultivating cabbages on your rural 
Salonica like Diocletian, or lingering about your old augustabodes 
like Ludwig of Bavaria, is what I want toknow. Perhaps you 
still have a hankering after ‘boiling days,’ and do not care to 
tear yourself away altogether from the smell of the lamps. 
But how are you? and what do you do with yourself? I once 
proposed a club of historians retired from business. There 
was a pretty lot of us a few years ago in London, For myself, 
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however, I am likely to take up the business again in a small 
way—like an old wheelwright I once fell in with trundling 
a carriage wheel along the road, who gave me the history of 
his life and the magnificent works he had executed; ‘but 
I only make small wheels now.’ My small wheel is to be 
a popular Roman History, its only merit being its complete- 
ness from Romulus to Augustulus ; at least I have done it up 
to Constantine, and now only have to consider what space 
I have left for the last century, which I believe must be 
confined to the limits of the city. It is poor work, but 
‘my visions flit less palpably before me,’ and ‘what is writ 
is writ,’ and may as well be published. But I have hardly 
yet come to terms with Longman, and don’t venture to 
advertise. 

Now what better have you to say for yourself? I look to 
your leisure for something perdurable. Tell me about your- 
self and daughters. 

Ey (1874). 

I fear I shall hardly get to the printers yet for some 
time. Your kind offer is obliging as usual. I shall hardly 
prevail upon myself to put you to the trouble. The type 
will be small and disagreeable, and not much room or oppor- 
tunity for revision. The tree must lie as it falls, and will 
be hardly worth any extra polishing, But I shall be glad 
to gather up my sheaves and make one bundle of my Roman 
History. I wish—how many things I wish I had done at the 
beginning ! 


CHARLES Merivatz to Rey. Dr. Lowe. 


Ey, October 23, 1874. 

Many thanks for your dutiful letter, which savours of the 
good old times in which cathedrals were built. I hope it may 
tend to their restoration. Scctt’s estimate is £28,000. I wish 
it had been less or more—if less we might have hoped to 
accomplish the work—if more we should give it up and apply 
ourselves to the lesser matters, which I believe I myself have 
more at heart. You have received my circular, I presume, 
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and I much hope you will be able to come to the meeting to 
put a little enthusiasm into it. I think it might be suggested 
to raise the transept twenty feet, and put on it a temporary 
roof (in the first instance) and furnish it as a conference 
chamber. The space under the tower might be included with 
the help of screens and curtains, and the recess answering to 
St. Catherine’s chapel might be utilized for more room. 

We had quite a large Sunday congregation to hear the bishop 
preach yesterday, and lit up and looked very fine’. 


Cuartes MerivaLe to tHe Master or TRIintry. 
Eny, November 7, 1874 (?). 


Many thanks for your communication. We will look out 
for you on Wednesday. I cannot understand the theory that 
the north-west transept was never built, unless on the principle 
asserted by Dr. Pusey that God created fossils to puzzle 
believers. Bacon assures me that the foundations have been 
found, but that may or may not be; but the elaborate mould- 
ings of the broken arches, the mark of the gable, and the 
comparative modern filling in of the great north archway of 
the tower, speak to me trumpet-tongued for the wing having 
been carried at least a considerable way northward. I do not 
certainly expect that the bishop and his laymen will make 
much of their move; I must work for them, as far as writing 
letters, but I tell them that the chapter must finish their 
present work somehow before they: give any further help. 

I thought the temperance meeting very absurd. There was 
- the usual amount of alarming statistics, and Mr. M diversi- 
fied the smoothness of the current of slipslop talk by maintaining 
the all-sufficiency of baptismal grace. If I had made a speech 
I must have asked what they meant to do when they had got 
their association, which I think would have been fatal to the 
whole bubble. So I left it to Dr, to meander off into 
sewerage, in which he was very strong. 








2 Dr. James Russell Woodford, Ely onthe translation of Dr. Harold 
Vicar of Leeds, appointed Bishop of | Browne to Winchester in 1873. 
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Cuar.tes Mertvate to Ricur Hon. A. J. B. Berzsrorp 
Horr. 
En, November 29, 1874. 

Many thanks for your book, very interesting and clever, 
besides being complimentary to us at Ely. 

I think your arguments let in water at many seams, Not 
to argue on details but to take a broader view. Is not this 
ritualism an attempt to revive the system of minute, frivolous, 
and therefore irritating, observance under which the Romish 
Church broke down among us, and which the sounder sense 
of manlier generations has repudiated more and more ever 
since? I believe that such a system fosters a triviality of 
mind, weakening and emasculating. It lowers men to women 
and women to worms. I saw a poor female creature yesterday 
grovelling on our floor, and felt our common nature humiliated 
thereby. To return to such a system would be a step back 
towards barbarism. It is an appetite that is ever growing. 
Allow two lights on the table, and your devotees will 
immediately call for seven. 

Meanwhile society is beginning to clench its lips and grind 
its teeth, and I cannot but apprehend some indignant outburst 
—the immediate cause of which may be very inadequate— 
which will do more than break our glass and smash our 
alabaster. If the things you plead for can be shown to be 
within the letter of the rubric, and the lawyers decide that 
300 years’ disuse is no bar to their revival, be it so. I shall 
accept them loyally ; though some of them, such as the vest- 
ments and eastward position, seem to me to encourage a false 
and pernicious dogma, all very well for transubstantialists and 
consubstantialists, but not for us. But I must strongly 
deprecate any fresh legislation to make them legal if they are 
not so already. I believe that such a step would cause a 
reformation with a vengeance. 

I fear the reaction is already setting in as regards cathedrals. 
Your people can’t make up their minds to go forward with 
St. Paul’s. The Manchester scheme I fear is given up. Our 
restoration here hangs fire. The aesthetic bow has been too 
much bent apparently. 
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CuHarLes Mertvate ro Mrs. J. E. Frere. 


ELy, April 3, 1875, 

... You seem, like Judith, to have suecumbed completely to 
the influences of the season. Some day or other there must be 
a change of weather, and you will both pick up again. For 
myself I have quite overcome the enemy and am ready, and 
shall be proud, to nurse you both. How nice it is to nurse one 
another in our old age instead of eating one another, as we 
should do-in New Zealand. 


Ey, April 25, 1875. 

I think Judith has sent you a line announcing poor dear 
Selwyn’s death, which we had been hourly expecting to hear 
of for some days. ... It is the loss of another of our oldest 
and most cherished friendships. It is only left to us few to 
love each other more dearly, if possible, than ever.... We 
are now full of anxiety as to Selwyn’s successor, who is to be 
our next neighbour as well as member of the chapter. I fear 
the sort of man we have lost is hardly to be found now—a 
consummate scholar, a sound divine, pious and earnest, a real 
gentleman, and also a man of the world. There was hardly 
a subject of ordinary interest on which his judgment was not 
sure to be sensible and intelligent... . 


CHARLES MerivaALe to His Sister Loursa. 
Exy, November 23, 1875 (?). 

Your article has been received and read, and judged a very 
neat one. It amused you in writing and brought you money, 
and these are the two motives from which the family generally 
write. But in order to interest people and make an impression 
upon them one must write with a purpose—one must imagine 
one’s audience before one, and put oneself en rapport with 
them. Some writers do this by instinct, some of set purpose ; 
and in either case, if they have the power of sympathy in them, 
they leave their mark on people’s minds. But the Merivales 
have never sought to do this, and have perhaps little instinctive 
sympathy with the ways and interests of the outer world. 
I am sure I wrote my history simply for my own amusement, 

Ere2 
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with hardly a thought whether anybody would read it. I think 
Herman is still less sympathetic than I am, and that is why 
his extraordinary powers have been so thrown away. I much 
doubt but that you will do likewise. However, as long as 
your writings amuse you and bring money, the rest may take 
care of itself. 

Meanwhile I beg to say that I have read a good deal of 
your Annual Register history of last year, and I very much 
doubt if half a dozen other people have done the same—much 
to their loss—but how can one expect them? Your chronicle 
is neither newspaper nor history, but comes just between the 
two, when people have just read their news and are not yet 
ready for history. But as I said, what’s the odds so long as 
you are paid for amusing yourself? 


Cuartes Merivate to Rev. Dr. Lowe. 
Exy, March 7, 1876. 

As to the Burial Question, I have neither signed nor spoken 
on either side. The times are not yet ripe for my view, which 
is the recognition of Presbyterian orders. Jam myself prepared 
for this on principle as well as on policy; but if it were 
otherwise, I would make almost any sacrifices for the sake of 
an establishment, which I think essential to preserve the idea 
of religion and a sense of spiritual responsibility in the minds of 
the great mass of the careless, but not desperate, around us. 
I would sooner have a Mahomedan establishment than 
none at all. I believe that the establishment of the Roman 
paganism assisted very much in preparing the soil for 
Christianity. 

But from the heights of Ely I look over the heads of my 
contemporaries. 

There is an Education Commissioner coming down this week 
to examine into our grammar school accommodation with 
a view to apply to the Ecclesiastical Commission for a 
grants. « 

Ey, March 14, 1876. 

We had Mr. Hammond, Assistant School Commissioner, here 
last week, and he expressed himself surprised and gratified at 
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the appearance of our school and its accommodation. He was 
much impressed with the advantages of the site we had to 
offer for enlargement, and altogether thought our prospects so 
hopeful that he was disposed to recommend his Board to apply 
to the Kcclesiastical Commissioners for a grant of £10,000... . 
In short everything seems very rose-coloured so far. You 
canons who come here for two or three months may look for 
a place of repose and idyllic retirement; but to me, who am 
here all the year round, a little more movement would not be 
unacceptable, and I should be very willing to sacrifice some- 
thing of the Arcadian character of the place for the buzz and 
stir of alot of boys and masters. I still feel equal to cope with 
the situation, though, as you see, the poor Dean of Ripon has 
already found a deanery too much for him, and reverts to the 
otium sine dignitate of his country living. 


, Ey, March 29, 1876. 

I think that the effect of a gush of feeling evaporates in 
many words; and, speaking perhaps as a bystander, should 
recommend some curtailment of the inscription even at the 
sacrifice of some individual touches which you naturally wish 
to give. But if you judge otherwise, I think there is no fault 
to be found, but much to interest sympathy, in the turn of 
your memorial, always excepting the word gifted. If I 
remember right this is a word specially branded by the great 
poets, the eponym of the Coleridges, as a nineteenth-century 
vulgarism. I do not know indeed that there is any other 
word that exactly supplies it—accomplished is worse still. . . . 


CuariLes MeERIVALE To HIS SisTeR Lovisa. 
Exy, March 22, 1876. 

. . . The Saturday Review reminds me that seven years ago 
I reviewed Gladstone’s then last work on Homer—the last 
article I had done for it—and asks me to do his new volume ; 
which I have accordingly done, but slightly enough. His 
discoveries, if such they are, seem to me to cut his own 
throat. 

How infinitely amusing this row about king and emperor is. 
Happy is the country which has nothing worse to trouble 
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itself about. The joke is that originally king meant a despot, 
and emperor a constitutional ruler. I would call the queen 
‘Paramount’ of India. 


Cuartes Merivate To Mrs. J. E. Frere. 
DenstonE, UTTOXETER, 
May 16, 1876. 

You will be glad to hear from us at the next step in our 
wanderings. We have at least two other places still in view 
before we get home at the end of next week. I think Judith 
was well pleased. with the little glimpse we got of London, 
irradiated on Sunday by the pleasure of worshipping in the 
Abbey along with the prince and princess, who came to return 
thanks, with the dean to preach to them. The sermon was 
mostly about the wanderings of Ulysses, and the fidelity of his 
wife, and particularly of his dog. The princess of course stood 
for the one, and the English people in general, or perhaps the 
dean himself in particular, for the other’ 

We came here yesterday to remain till Friday; then 
to Mr. Edwards (Rev. Prebendary, Trentham, Stafford- 
shire, remember) till Monday; and then, I believe, to 
Archdeacon Moore, near Wolverhampton, where we shall, 
I suppose, fall in with W. J. Frere. This place is a new 
middle-class college, all on a large scale, at present only half 
finished, and here I have a good deal to learn with a view 
to the extension of our Ely school, which seems at last to be 
imminent... . 


CuarLes MERIVALE To Witu1am BopHam Donne. 


Ezy, July 24, 1876. 

I am glad you have found your way to Whitby, a place 
every one ought to be acquainted with: and there is a great 
deal in the country round worth rambling over, both far and 
near. ‘The lower town across the river, with its back against 
the hill, realizes old Rome very much to my mind with its 
zigzag streets and paved ascents. If you go far afield you 


* Thanksgiving Service in Westminster Abbey on the Prince of Wales’ 
return from India. 
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will find Mulgrave superb. Robin Hood’s bay is, I think, 
a mistake; a certain dell near Egton charming for picnics. 
But your ladies will be sufficiently amused with the jet shops 
in the town. 

I devoured Macaulay’s Journals of course, and have seldom 
met with a more fascinating book. I quite share the incredulity 
you suggest as to many of the portentous feats mentioned in 
it ; but there is enough left to make out the hero to have been 
a marvel of digestive power as well as acquisitive. These, 
combined with the reproductive energy, made no doubt 
altogether such a man as comes once at most in a century. 
No doubt he must have paid for it by some great deficiencies. 
He seems to have come into the world totally devoid both of 
the sexual and of the spiritual feelings, with all the interests 
therewith connected. Nor could he have had much of the 
sense of friendship and sympathetic communion between man 
andman. Ellis is the only man towards whom he seems to 
have had the least attraction. This intense application 
to polishing up his writings is quite new to me, and it 
accounts for the uniformity and mannerism of his style. 
I like his Journal in this respect much better than his history, 
and I am inclined to like young Trevelyan’s style better than 
either. JI am glad to see that Gladstone in his article in 
the Quarterly allows his gross unfairness, though he hardly 
makes enough of it. 


Cuartes MrrivaLE To HIS WIFE. 
ANTWERP, Saturday, September 23 (1876). 


This pen and ink do not promise a long letter, but I just 
write a line to show our day’s progress from Namur this morn- 
ing. We left that historic town soon after breakfast, after 
seeing the cathedral, and Charley (not I) ascending the height 
of the citadel. The day has been rainy, and we endured some 
penance in getting about Brussels for two hours in the middle 
of the day, and doing the Hotel de Ville, which we had omitted 
in our former visit. We found the people there preparing for 
making a féte of the anniversary of their revolution (which 
I had only just missed seeing when I was there forty-five 
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years ago). They have cut down their Tree of Liberty, and 
cut it into a great many thousand square pieces which they 
sell for souvenirs, and, accordingly, I have got one for Sophy. 
We have dined here, but the weather is moist and dark, and 
it is not very easy for me to get through the evening. I have 
left Charles at a café in the Grande Place, waiting for a band 
which isto strike up there soon. Weshall stay here to-morrow ; 
but we might as well be travelling, for high mass in the morn- 
ing, and a regatta in the afternoon, seem to offer the most 
obvious occupation. .. . 


CHarutes MerivaLe To Witt1AmM BopHuam Donne. 


Ey, December 1, 1876. 

Your kindly recognition of my latter labours is, I assure you, 
very gratifying. I have kept out of sight of criticisms, if there 
have been any, of the little book *, which I do not expect to take 
much; and [I feel, indeed, rather ashamed of such repetita 
crambe. Yet Ihave been induced to set about another brochure 
somewhat akin to it, viz. a monograph of St. Paul at Rome, 
which, I expect, will be more about Rome than about the 
Apostle. The S.P.C.K. have an ambitious idea of raising the 
tone of their goody publications, and they apply to me for this 
accordingly. But whether I shall produce the kind of thing 
to suit them in their most enlightened and liberal mood, 
remains to be seen. 

Iam glad to have a fair account of an aged contemporary. 
For myself, I have been wonderfully well this year, and have 
really nothing to complain of, except, what I don’t complain 
of, increasing disinclination to do anything. Had I been wise 
enough to scout prudential considerations in my youth, and 
so get over the cares of a family by this time, I should have 
little, perhaps too little, cause for anxiety. . . . 

No. Iam pro-Turk. All that we can say against them the 
Trish have said, and still say, against us; and I don’t want to 
set a precedent for a European Conference to extort home rule 
for Ireland, and the occupation of Ulster by the Russians, and 
Dublin by the Americans. 


1 The Roman Triumvirates (Epochs of Ancient History). Longmans, 1876. 
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Exy, March 6, 1877. 

Thank you for your scrap of family history. I must repay 
it by sending you the chart I drew up for my children two years 
ago on the occurrence of our silver wedding. 

My private belief is that the Merivales are properly Mervilles, 
and came over with the Conqueror from one or more places of 
that name on the coast of Normandy. They spread and rami- 
fied in England under the metonym which they now bear (the 
French ville becoming naturally vale in this country and lan- 
guage), which is found in various places north and south. The 
name is found, with slight difference of spelling and with 
various coats of armour, in the old heraldry books. But all 
we can trace of our own branch is a descent of three hundred 
years of yeomen, with an estate of a hundred (more or less) 
acres in Northamptonshire. My own great-grandfather took to 
learning, as a pupil of Doddridge, for the Presbyterian ministry ; 
settled in Devonshire, married a well-dowered daughter of the 
congregation, and brought up his son as a gentleman—a level 
which we laboriously strive to maintain. 


Cuarites Merivate to THE Master or TrIintty. 


Ey, March 8, 1877. 

I saw some review of a translation or paraphrase of the 
Agamemnon the other day, and thought it seemed highly com- 
mendable; but I did not notice the authorship, or if I did 
it did not bring our Edward * before my eyes. I never thought 
he was guilty of verse. 

As to Schliemann, I am much bewildered. The notices 
I see in the papers are very loose and disjointed: I cannot 
get, for instance, at the positive fact yes or no, whether these 
golden arms and armour are found in conjunction with stone 
implements. If they are so, it would seem that stone arrows, 
&c., are by no means indicative of the high pre-historic antiquity 
claimed for them. But it would be very strange that there 
should be no mention of such things in Homer. Iron may 
have been there and perished, but certainly iron was a later 
invention. On the whole, I should rather gather that the 


1 Edward Fitzgerald. 
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Homeric heroes were in much the same state of one-sided 
civilization as the Aztecs at the time of the Spanish conquest. 
The Dorians came down upon them much as the Spaniards 
came down upon the Mexicans, gave them iron, letters, and 
a rather milder superstition, and did not improve them quite 
so entirely off the face of the earth. You remember Venables’ 
criterion of civilization—do you suppose Agamemnon cut his 
toe-nails with a golden dagger ? 

Ithink the Heads of Houses will be protected for a long time 
yet, like the snails, by the houses they inhabit. The Fellows 
can hardly appoint one of their number annually to occupy the 
Lodge’. 


Cuartes Merivate To nis Sister-In-LAw, Mrs. J. E. FRERE. 
Ety, March 8, 1877. 
I must just write a line to sign myself 
Yours affectionately as ever, 


C. M. Septuagenarius. 


Exy, March 19, 1877. 

. . . We are much touched by the kind and affectionate 
interest you express in the matter of s’ career, which is, 
I assure you, a very grave affair with me. Three years ago 
I much hoped to have put the youth into our ministry, and 
I thought then, as I think now, that his character and disposi- 
tion are very well suited for it if times were favourable to their 
development. He takes a calm, judicial view of things, and his 
training at college has taught him to look at things from many 
sides, and see the folly of all extremes in religion. But I can- 
not but feel now that such a temper can only increase his 
troubles and difficulties in the period of violent oscillation of 
opinion that is new setting in. Enthusiasts and visionaries may 
look for much to excite them in the years to come, but there 
will, I think, be no room for the quiet and sensible. I do not 
pretend to augur about disestablishment, but I much appre- 





’ One of the Trinity tutors had the Fellows of each college in future 
written a pamphlet, in which he _ to elect their own President, follow- 
proposed to abolish the office of ing the analogy of the Vice-Chan- 
Head throughout the University,  cellor. 
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hend disruption, and a great revolution in religious creeds and 
opinions, I am quite sure I should not enter into Church 
ministry now myself if it were to come over again, and I cannot 
advise, still less urge, a son to do so. I have not, however, 
advised him against it. If he had any inclination for it himself 
I would willingly entrust him to God’s providence in such a 
matter ; but he seems to be better disposed towards the legal 
line, and I have no doubt that he will have the opportunity 
of leading a good and honourable life therein as in the other. 

No doubt it is expensive and highly inconvenient to have to 
give him a second education. But his college career will not 
have been thrown away. There is a good deal in a University 
training, and something also in the prestige ; not a little also 
in the mental resources which it has opened to him, all of 
which will tend to elevate him above the lower class of his 
profession. The higher class is, and always will be, as high as 
I could wish for any one. 

These things, meanwhile, make me feel rather ashamed of 
myself and my own career. What have I ever done to attain 
to one of the dignities of life? From a boy I took a pleasure 
in writing my Latin verses, and on the strength of them, and 
nothing else as far as I can see, I took the first places at school 
and college one after another, got my scholarship and my 
fellowship and my tutorship just as easily as walking down- 
stairs ; lived in clover all the time I was at Cambridge, and never 
had but one serious disappointment, which has been mended 
since. To be sure, I have wished that one or more of my sons 
might have had the fortune to follow in my steps; but how 
could I expect such good fortune over again for any of them? 
and, as it is, I think I have fair reason to hope that they may 
all, though not without much more trouble than has ever 
fallen to my lot, cut out for themselves a very tolerable future. 


Cuartes Mertvate to Witt1am Bopuam Donne. 
Ey (1877). 

T come to town next week for Convocation, and shall hope 
to see you. Will Valentia be still with you? The ladies are 
marrying off rapidly just now, to judge from the Times. The 
straits of Hymen are rather hard to thread, between the Scylla 
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of Lent on the one hand, and the Charybdis of May-month on 
the other. ; 

I think I must go incog. to Richard III, which I have not 
seen since Edmund Kean played it before Queen Caroline in 
1822. I am told the actors now give up Richard’s hump 
altogether. My theory is that Shakespeare meant to represent 
the effect of personal deformity in making an unmitigated 
villain. There seems no other adequate motive for such 
a series of reckless murderings, at least, not for making an 
acting play of them. 


Ety, September 29, 1877. 

I have been goose enough to write another little book, which 
comes out appropriately on this Michaelmas Day’. I must send 
you a copy, as is my wont. 

How are you? and what have you been doing this summer? 
We were six weeks in Northumbria and the adjacent parts, and 
I hope derived some benefit from bracing airs, but had little 
enjoyment at the time. I hope you have good accounts of 
Valentia and her house. I am far behind you in such matters, 
but have a son who seems likely to wed at no distant day. 
I heard a good story of some people whose daughter wanted 
to marry some one they did not much like. They were far 
too discreet to oppose it ; on the contrary they fell in with the 
views of the lovers cordially, saying, ‘ Oh, certainly, and we will 
all go abroad and travel together for a time and you shall 
marry when we come back.’ So they went joyfully; but by 
the end of the tour the young ones were thoroughly sick of one 
another and both cried off. 

Iam under the harrows of Episcopal Visitation. It is all con- 
fession and no absolution. Think of W. Longman leaving two 
hundred thousand pounds—half of it your money and mine! 


CuarLes Merrivate to Mrs. J. E. Frere. 
Ezy, October 11, 1877. 
Here am I laid up for once with what may be a lingering 
ailment. . . . Iam well enough in all other ways, but not in 
the highest spirits, nor quite on the alert to accept your chal- 


? St. Paul at Rome (The Heathen World and St. Paul), S.P.C.K. 1877. 
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lenge to a discussion of the Burial Question. I would only 
observe first that no mischief has arisen from allowing all 
manner of sects to bury side by side in cemeteries. There has 
been no scandal created by irreligious meetings or by extrava- 
gant ceremonies. The Romanists, I believe, never use them 
at all, nor would they condescend to bury in our churchyards 
if we asked them. Practically I expect really no harm, but 
possibly some good from letting Dissenters come if they like, 
ministers and all, and make common use of the national burying- 
grounds. For, secondly, national they actually are. Ours is 
only nominally the national Church. We cling to a name 
which we can only hold by sufferance, and by not flaunting 
it too violently in the face of the nation at large. In fact it 
seems to me that those who hold by the exclusive character 
of our Church, its ordinances and its ministry, ought logically 
to relinquish their illogical position as a quasi-national estab- 
lishment. I do not hold that our services or our ministerial 
functions are essential, however much I prefer them on many 
grounds to any others. Our Church, as constituted by the 
Reformers, does not hold the dogma of the Apostolic succession 
—I mean from Cranmer down to Hooker—but distinctly ad- 
mitted the validity of other orders than our own. Iam sorry 
to see how much this fact is ignored at the present day. 

The recent demonstration of the press on the subject of the 
Burials Bill is really a national lay-protest against our sacer- 
dotal encroachments. It seems to me more and more evident. 
that the whole bulk of lay feeling is against the clerical pre- 
tensions on which so much is so valiantly said in these days. 
You will say that the laity don’t understand these matters, 
except a few more than usually enlightened. I reply, if so, 
what greater condemnation can: there be of our Church as an 
instrument for teaching essential truth, than this, that after 
having had it all its own way for three hundred years, it should 
have left ninety-nine out of every hundred of its flock decidedly 
at variance with it upon the actual terms of its commission. 
I doubt more and more whether the differences of opinion 
among religious people can be skinned over by any pretended 
uniformity much longer. We must split up into sections, and 
then you and I must try to disagree with a good grace—but 
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whether you go to church and I to chapel, or the reverse, 
remains to be seen. 

You have not perhaps the advantage of knowing such pious 
Dissenters as I have. Nevertheless I remain ever your affec- 


tionate 
C. MeRIvALe. 


(On returning from a week at Hunstanton 
after an attack of illness.) 


I see that there is a cover for you, so you shall have a line 
to announce my convalescence, and I may add Judith’s too. 
We are both undoubtedly better for the martyrdom we have 
undergone ; but I shudder to think how I got through a whole 
week of such overpowering dullness, not even tempered, except 
one or two days, by tolerable weather. 

It was a great pleasure to my historic susceptibilities to go 
over Houghton, Sir Robert Walpole’s place—a fine place in 
itself, and with its pictures and other circumstances full of 
historic associations to me. Nor was I so much shocked as 
you would have been to find the great hall turned by the 
present owner, Lord Cholmondely, into a regular, or irregular, 
conventicle—filled with bare planks for seats—where his lord- 
ship expounds and preaches every Sunday evening, and attracts 
and edifies a congregation of 1000 or 1200; just the same kind 
of people for whom old Sir Robert kept open house with barrels 
of ale flowing through the autumn. 

No. Expunge has nothing to do with sponge. It is a Latin 
word and means to prick out, connected with puncture, com- 
punction, &c., &e. Sponge, Greek spongos, Latin spongia, has 
nothing to do with anything but itself. And no wonder it has 
no derivation if all animal life is derived, as some philosophers 
say, from the article. 


Cuartes MerivaLte To Wint1am Bopuam Donne. 


Ezy, June 24, 1878. 
It is long since I have heard from you, and the once or twice 
only that I have been in town I have not been able to look 
you up. Let me hear how you bear up against the wickedness 
of the age. 
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Reeve has sent me the book which professes to show that the 
Annals of Tacitus are a forgery of the fifteenth century, being 
really the work of Poggio. I feel like the silversmith who 
made images of Diana, and should like to burn or stone the 
teacher of such new truths, if truths they are. But I have 
promised to do the writer the strictest justice. I have only 
looked into his elaborate book here and there as yet, and do 
not despair of the ancient cause: but some of his hits seem, as 
they used to say, considerable. You have seen the book 
I daresay. Can you tell me of any good examination that has 
been made of it? I daresay you have yourself disposed of it 
in the’ Saturday or elsewhere: But I resort to you more par- 
ticularly for information as to any book which gives a luminous 
account of the discovery of the classics and weighs the evidence 
for their respective authenticity. Dunlop (Hist. Rom. Lit.) 
is full of information to the purpose, but his book is fifty-five 
years old, and there are probably better ones since his time. 
It is asserted that the Annals depends upon a single manu- 
script which was discovered in the fifteenth century, and that 
no passage from it, or reference to it, is to be found in any 
classical or post-classical author, though the Histories is often 
cited. 

Would it meet with a chance of a favourable response if 
I were to ask you and Blanche to come and see us? It must 
be in the latter half of July, as the only time I have now 
available ; but you will be prepared perhaps by that time to 
leave the dust and smoke of your dull city. Weare very green 
and fresh now, and I have saved my hay! 

Ezy, July 18, 1878. 

I just write a line to say that we have taken the decisive 
step of engaging a lodging at Whitby from the first of August. 
On that day we shall rush down the Great Northern line in 
a family carriage with every convenience and facility for 
getting to our destination by 5 p.m. We are four, and there 
will be room for a couple more at least. Shall we pick you up 
on the way at Retford ? 

I shall go down with a lot of books about Tacitus, and hope 
if I am worth my ink to amuse myself and instruct the world 
in the course of a month’s holiday. Your presence and assis- 
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tance would be an immense boon to me. But I fear you have 
made other arrangements more south. 

How I: should like to go to Cyprus! This new opening in 
politics interests me immensely. What a paradise there will 
be there for younger sons! 


CuarLes MErRIvALE To THE Rey. Dr. Lowe. 


Exy, July 19 (1878). 

I send you a letter from Gambier Parry for your considera- 
tion. I hope I shall see him here before we leave. I have 
great doubts myself about entering upon a course of mural 
decoration which will lead us from tier to tier. Nor can the 
effect be considered as complete in the case now before us, 
unless the upper windows are filled with stained glass. I am 
inclined to say principiis obsta. But at least let us consider the 
matter seriously and put our heads together about it. 

You remember that at Eton College the noble chapel is of 
stone and the school buildings surrounding it of the same date 
are of brick. The same, I think, is the case at Winchester. 
It would really look as if some sort of principle was dimly 
recognized in this arrangement. But the introduction of brick 
in secular or secondary buildings at the end of the fifteenth 
century is to be seen in numerous instances, at the Palace of 
Fulham, and of Lambeth, as well as Ely, and Wolsey’s Hampton 
Court. As for Oxford, the Headington stone was the building 
material of the country used for farm-houses as well as 
churches and colleges. I believe the colleges would generally 
have been built of brick if it tould have been got equally 
handy’. 

I much regret the utter demoralization of our modern 
pseudo-imitative architecture, but it would be only pedantic 
to stand upon higher principles now, and it is best perhaps to 
be satisfied with what pleases the eye. 

The heat and a good deal of lingering malaise makes me 
snappish. How hot it must be in Cyprus! 


1 The discussion about brick and at Ely under the Ecclesiastical 
stone had reference to the new Commissioners’ scheme, 
school buildings about to be erected 
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Ety, July, 1878. 

. .. Our modern imitative architecture has made such a mess 
of historical idea and continuity that it is perhaps hardly worth 
while to recur to such things now. But my notion is just this 
—that in the mediaeval time church building was conducted of 
set purpose on the most lavish principles; the feeling which 
prompted it was devotional ; and the impulse was to build to 
the glory of God in the finest style, in order to make the 
contrast between the spiritual and the secular the most striking 
possible. Hence men went out of their way to build churches 
and monasteries, &c., in stone, while all ordinary fabrics were 
of brick or plaster. But a little before the Reformation the 
devotional idea had almost worked itself out and gave way 
to the secular and educational. The college succeeded to the 
monastery, as the school soon after succeeded to the college. 
Brick came in with the idea of the college. Our colleges at 
Cambridge from the thirteenth century to the sixteenth (the 
college whim only lasted 250 years) are generally of brick. 
King’s Chapel and Trinity College were specially sumptuous. 
But with us some stone buildings stood alongside of many 
brick buildings, and the combined effect has been generally 
thought very good from a mere aesthetic point of view. Looked 
upon as representing historical facts and the succession of ideas, 
_ I regard the combination as highly interesting. 

Now. this is just the idea I would wish to revive at Ely. 
Our school and Theological College represent the secular or 
educational view of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, and if in brick would neatly mark the change in 
ideas which appears in our cathedral statutes. I admit that 
all this would be almost as inexplicable to the multitude as 
Lord Burleigh’s nod. The vergers would require special in- 
structions to explain it. Nor can I expect that in these days, 
when architecture has become a mere wanton dislocation of 
history, even the educated vulgar would be easily made to 
comprehend it. I shall not in the least care to urge it, though 
economy will be in its favour, and I believe the bishop, from 
a few words I had with him on the subject, takes my view. 
But I am impelled to deliver my soul upon it, and as Hope 
says, you may make any use you like of it. 

Ff 
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By-the-by, I have a copy of a sermon which puts my view 
in a rhetorical light which I have a mind to send you, only 
return it as I have no other. You need only look at the half- 
dozen pages in the middle of the composition. 


Cuartes MerrvaALe to Wiiu1aAm Bopuam Donne. 
Waurrsy, July 25, 1878. 


... I found myself utterly out of spirits for a stand-up 
fight with Reeve’s friend ; and besides it has been utterly out 
of my power to rummage the Cambridge Library for the books 
I should have required. So I have returned him the volume 
with a warning against it as a flagrant imposition, which I have 
no doubt it is, and not worthy of the honour he intended for 
it. But the perusal of it leads up to many curious considera- 
tions de stylo et fontibus which were tempting enough. The 
differences in style and even in language between the Annals 
and the Histories deserve consideration ; also the fact, if fact 
it is, that the Annals are never once quoted by mediaeval 
writers, and seem to have been entirely forgotten for many 
centuries. I suppose the language was too hard, and the style 
and motif too unintelligible, for those semi-barbarous ages. 


CHARLES MeERIVALE To THE Rey. Dr. Lowe. 
HarroGate, August 21 (1878). 


You are very kind in writing to relieve my dullness here. 
Certainly it is very dull, and I am afraid it will be some time 
before I am allowed to get away. This jaundice, which is 
quite new to me, seems to be a very inveterate enemy, who 
makes little or no sign of retreat ; but I am assured that it is 
all en régle. I must now write to Luckock' to send me some of 
my books, and try to make myself occupation ; but I am very 
languid and good-for-nothing at present. 

We find no acquaintance here except the Bishop of Chester, 
who is engaged on the Speaker’s Commentary in a very old- 
fashioned way, and has not much more resource in books than 
I have myself. I picked up Archdeacon Denison’s book the 


* Dean of Lichfield ; at that time Canon of Ely, and Principal of the 
Theological College. 
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other day, and have found some amusement in it. It is his 
great misfortune that the gods have made him so logical. His 
conclusions are inevitable, but sadly unpractical. 

Mrs. has just been calling, and asking whether I think 
it wrong to take Cyprus. I was happily out of the house at 
the time, and was not required to commit myself. However, 
if the Turks like it, as they seem to do, and the Cypriotes like 
it, and our people like it, I don’t think Cato himself could dis- 
approve of it. By-the-by, that great and good man annexed 
Cyprus to Rome in a much more questionable way. 





Cuarites Merrivale To tHE Master or TRINITY. 


Exy, October 4, 1878. 

. . . I have been pursuing health all over Yorkshire this 
vacation without the least success, but have found it again at 
Ely. Seriously, I have been hit hard and a good deal staggered, 
but am quite myself again now, with only a certain amount of 
loss in size and colour. I hope the waters have been more 
propitious to you than they havetome. Harrogate is a humbug 
as far as my experience goes. 

Blakesley writes in good spirits, and we are likely to see him 
here in a few days; but he makes me uneasy about Donne. 

Have you and Mrs. Thompson seen the figure of William 
Selwyn, which I hear is now executed in plaster? I hear 
a good account of it. I did not much like the bust. 

Gambier Parry has completed the painting of the ceiling 
of S.W. transept. The whole effect is now very grand, 
a work of one inspiration throughout. The pinnacles make 
a very good show too. I really think we shall be prepared 
to take up Trinity Church in another year. 


Cuartes MertvaLte to Witiiam BopuAm Donne. 


Exy, December 7, 1878. 

I think I have not communicated with you since the summer, 
and you did not give a very good account of yourself then, 
which makes me the more wish to hear something of you. 

For myself I have little good to say. I was laid up with 
a troublesome, but not a painful or aggravated jaundice, for 
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a couple of months; and, finding myself within reach of 
Harrogate, took asylum there under due advice. But from 
whatever depth those sulphurous streams are drawn, they did 
me no good whatever, and the doctors confessed themselves 
beaten and desired to see my face no more. The Harrogate 
air, however, did its best to supply the strength which the 
waters had taken out of me, and, on coming home, I soon got 
well round the corner. Indeed, I found myself altogether in 
very good case, and was trotting composedly down the gentle 
incline which lies before us all, when I was suddenly prostrated 
by a very severe attack of pain, liver, or what not, which seems 
to have made a great pull on my reserve fund of strength, and 
has kept me mostly to my bed for a fortnight. Everything is 
going very smoothly now, except that I make little headway. 
I have exhausted the best Cambridge advice and mean to try 
London at an early opportunity. The doctors say I have done 
too much head-work and desk-work. They allow me to stand 
up to write, but I must not think ; of which hopeful process 
this letter is the first-fruits, except a line to Reeve about an 
article which I owe him. 

I think Fanny Kemble exceeds an old woman’s privilege of 
twaddling. Still her book is full of interest to me, and makes 
me live the old times over again very agreeably’. How 
I wish I could talk her book over with you! How few 
survive to take any living interest in the great Kemble 
romance of 1830! 


Exy, December 12, 1878. 

I should like to send a greeting to old Fitz., but don’t know 
where to send it, so I will ask you to direct the enclosed. 
I was very glad to have a cheery letter from you, for your 
letter was full of aches and bruises, I trust you are doing well, 
and folding your mighty wings, like Pindar’s eagle, for the 
repose due to your many years and long labours. 

Reeve has nailed me for an article on Parker’s Roman 
explorations, which I shall like very well when the critical 
faculty revives, which at present is rather hazy as to articles 
and histories and the like—non eadem est aetas non mens. 


1 Records of a Girlhood. 
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In the interval I have had the satisfaction of writing and 
declaiming some liberal lectures to our theological students 
here, showing that the Church of the fifth century, the model 
century of the Ritualists, was an almost Pagan institution. 

I will certainly get to see you whenever I come to London, 
but weather does not seem propitious for the movement of 
bodies in such unstable equilibrium as mine. 


Cuar.es MerIvaLeE To THE Master or TRINITY. 


Eny, December 20, 1878. 

. . . You have seen, no doubt, Fanny Kemble’s book. It 
brings back a good deal of the ancient times to my mind. 
There is something amusing in the sororial view of the racy 
Black Jack in whom we delighted. I must repeat what I said 
to Fitzgerald—fancy a life of Falstaff by his sister ! 


Cuarites Mertvate to Witt1Am Bopuam Donne. 
Exy, January 6, 1879. 

I ought to ask Blanche’s leave to reply to her kind note by 
a letter to you, but I think old age has the first demand on 
my attention, and the first claim to the compliments of the 
season. I fancy we two are both pretty much of the same 
age; but now that I have shaken off some recent ugly attacks, 
I feel as if I were enacting clown to your pantaloon. By-the-by, 
I hope you noticed the drawing in Punch a fortnight ago of 
Dizzy (clown) dropping the red-hot poker (Rhodope vote) upon 
Northcote (pantaloon). It redeems several months of great 
dreariness in that once comic paper. I look upon that Rhodope 
business as a tribute to Nemesis. Dizzy is as judicious in his 
blunders as in everything else, and knows exactly when and 
how far to propitiate the Fates, which don’t allow any one to 
be always successful with impunity. People don’t like to hear 
Aristides always called the Just. 

Is there going to be an election in your division of Norfolk ? 
and won’t you be coming to vote? and why should you not 
take us on your way? Iwill not crow over the fallen fortunes 
of the Liberals. I am too well pleased, indeed too much 
astonished, to find myself for once in a majority, to give 
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myself unseemly airs at the rehabilitation of the British name. 
Do you remember Bulwer’s Prize Poem, and his quoting Gold- 
smith & propos of the allies in Paris— 


‘I see the lords of human kind pass by.’ 


We may quote it again now with some satisfaction. I was 
brought up in the blaze of illuminations for victories in Spain, 
and am still dazzled by them. 


CHARLES MERIVALE To HIS Davueurer-In-LAW, Mrs. J. H. 


MERIVALE. 
Exy, February 3, 1879. 


Mamma is rather tired this afternoon, and is also preparing 
for a big dinner at 7.30, and begs me to write for her and 
say how pleased we are at the continued good reports we 
receive. Sophy’s portrait of the little hero has been inspected 
with the greatest interest. You may tell Charles when you 
see him that I think the child very like the Master of St. John’s, 
and hope he may be some day a luminary of the college and 
succeed to Lawford rectory and the deanery Ely. 

I must also reply for myself to your kind proposal of giving 
him my name. Certainly he is most welcome to it, as far as 
I may be supposed to be interested in the question. I would 
only have you consider whether by so doing you will not be 
taking the bread, as it were, out of his uncle Charley’s mouth, 
or his uncle’s wife’s. At all events, I think from the portrait 
that the child will do quite as much credit to my name as it 
deserves. 

When Alfred Tennyson had his first son, he said to 
Mr. Hallam, the father of his great friend, ‘I should like, sir, 
if you please, to call him Hallam after you.’ 

‘Thank you much; but I should think you should rather 
call him after yourself, to perpetuate the name of Alfred.’ 

‘Ah, sir, but suppose he were to turn out a fool!’ 


CuHarLes MERIVALE To HIS DAUGHTER. 


Beprorp Square, February 15, 1879. 
I have read your scheme with much pleasure, and will 
proceed to make a few remarks. 
(1) You should omit Swift. Very little of his writing would 
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be edifying or interesting to young ladies, and much of it is 
coarse and disagreeable. Instead of him put in Goldsmith. 
Omit also Voltaire. I don’t think there is anything in his 
Life. which would be instructive to anybody, as in that of 
Gibbon. 

(2) There seems to be generally a want of definite aim in 
your course of reading. Do you mean the eighteenth century 
in. England or everywhere? Do you advise the reading of 
the history of the period, or of the books written in the period, 
and accounts of the people who wrote them ? 

The history of the period is of course mostly written by 
people who lived later, such as Lord Stanhope, Coxe, Macaulay, 
Lecky, &c. The people who wrote history who lived in the 
period wrote generally of earlier times, such as Hume, Robertson, 
Gibbon, &c. Nevertheless the character of the period cannot 
be understood without knowing the writings of such historians 
as these ; for their writings indicate the views of their age, and 
the tendency of the education and social manners which they 
had experienced. Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon are all 
typical, so to speak, of the literary training and society of 
their day, and so reflect light on the genius of the age 
generally. 

But to study the history of an age you must look below 
the writings and character of these eminent littérateurs. The 
history of England is the history of commerce and manufactures, 
the history of the East India Company, and of such men as 
Wedgwood the china man, Arkwright the cotton-spinner, the 
Duke of Bridgewater the canal maker, such men as Smiles 
writes biographies of. Again the political events of the day 
are to be studied—Sir Robert Walpole, as you say, in Coxe, 
Pitt and Fox and Burke in their speeches and the various lives 
of them. Lord Stanhope’s Pitt is a good standard work ; so is 
Massey’s George III. Mill’s History of British India and Gleig’s 
Life of Clive go to the history of the eighteenth century relating 
to England. 

Then if you go into divinity, which should not be left out, 
you might recommend Bishop Butler’s Analogy and Sermons, 
and Paley’s works, as typical of the religious thought of the 
time. Wesley's works are not worth speaking of, but Southey’s 
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Life of Wesley explains his position, and Lecky’s chapter on the 
same subject is very valuable indeed. 

The course of a complete education expands infinitely ; but 
I think you do well in contrasting the reading of history and 
fiction, and making history your aim, but you should apologize 
for confining your advice to a single age and country. 


Cuartes Mertvate to Dr. Cuartes Worpswortn, BisHor 


oF St. ANDREWS. 
Exy, April 12, 1879. 


Your letter in the Times yesterday was a pleasant reminder 
of our past days. You will perhaps be amused with the sight 
of an old letter of yours on the subject of the boat-race of 1829, 
which my daughter keeps in her book of autographs—so I only 
borrow it and hope you will restore it’. 

It was curious that I should meet Staniforth, the only man 
within twenty years of my standing, on the umpire boat. One 
or two such oars as yourself and he might have made a differ- 
ence in the result of the race, which as it was was won hollow, 
though not easily, as they keep on saying of the race of 1829. 
Besides the dignitaries who have been duly noted in the news- 
papers there was another dean, Fremantle of Ripon, steerer of 
your boat. 

The dinner was amusing enough for once in fifty years; but 
the noise of a hundred young giants letting off their steam was 
overpowering. They drank my health to the tune of ‘ He’s 
a jolly good fellow,’ which, as I told them, was the first time 
I had ever heard the term applied to me. 


CuarLesS Merrivate to Dr. CuristopHerR WorDsworTH, 


Bisuor oF Lincoxy. 
Ey, May 5, 1879. 


Perhaps you hardly take a direct interest in the questions 
raised by the Bishop of Carlisle’s Bill for Revision of Statutes 
of Cathedrals of the New Foundation; but you too will 
probably find yourself ultimately concerned in them; for any 
general measure for our regulation can hardly fail to be extended 
to yours also, I understand the Bill is to come on for second 


? See above, p. 139. 
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reading next week, and the mover boasts that he has secured 
the support of the Chancellor and Lord Selborne, neither of 
them, I think, very favourable to the independence or dignity 
of the chapters. Certain deans and canons held a meeting on 
the subject a fortnight ago, and agreed in their opposition to 
the Bill; but, as might be expected, taken rather by surprise, 
we were not so well agreed on the precise attitude we should 
assume. For myself I, with others, proposed to urge that the 
Bill should be limited to extending the powers granted by 
Parliament to Queen Anne, to the present sovereign and her 
successors, and so leaving it to the crown to take the next step, 
if it thought fit, towards revision. But others were for inviting 
a royal commission at once, after the precedent of 1853. 

I think now that it is important to show a united front, and 
have signified, with some others, my willingness to adopt this 
latter alternative. I might prefer that the commission should 
take the form of the Universities Commission—limited to a 
small number of select members, and bound to take the case 
of each chapter seriatim, listen to its suggestions and impose 
amendments if necessary, within a limited time. 

What I wish now to say is, that you with your experience 
on the subject, might do much in enlightening the Lords on 
the importance of taking the Bill into serious consideration, and 
not let matters of such concern, in which, I believe, neither 
any bishops nor any chapters have been consulted, be passed 
sub silentio. 


Cuartes Mertvate To Rev. Dr. Lowe. 
9 Siztwoop Roap 
(Brienton), July 4, 1879. 
. .. You have seen the Royal Commission in the Times. 
I never heard of Sir H. Jackson or Mr. Dalrymple, but I see 
the one is Liberal and the other Conservative in the House of 
Commons, and I suppose they are put in to trim the boat. 
The number of Commissioners is a good practical one, and the 
supplementary dean and canon will furnish them with the in- 
formation on the subject with which several of them are, as 
I imagine, totally unprovided at present. I do not understand 
whether the dean and canon are to vote on equal terms with 
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them. You have kept in the front in the discussions on the 
subject hitherto, and I hope that our chapter will- willingly 
send you up to represent them. I should think the Com- 
missioners will send us a circular to pump us in the first 
instance, agree upon some leading principles, and then take us 
seriatim—Canterbury and York, I presume, first. They will 
then find Bristol a tough morsel, and Carlisle will die game. 
Chester and Durham will keep them some time in play— 
Chichester will hold them at arm’s length for a space. It will 
be a long cry to Ely. 

No news yet. of Sparke’s successor. I feel it rather an 
awful thing to take a new canon for better for worse till death 
us do part. 


Cuartes MerivaLe to Dr. Cuartes WorpswortH, BisHop 
oF Str. ANDREWS. 


Deanery, Ery, July 31, 1879. 


You are very kind in sending me the American extract, 
which I was not likely to have seen otherwise. I have from 
indolence, and perhaps from stupidity, kept myself so utterly 
unconnected with any party in the Church, that I have nothing 
to expect from the representative papers, and am well satisfied 
and pleased if I meet with favourable appreciation from inde- 
pendent thinkers here and there, such as I think you are. 

I am far from content with what has been going on in our 
House of Convocation, which does not seem to me at all to 
understand the necessity of a Church which professes to be 
the National, accepting for its external law the will of the 
nation. Whether the existence of the Church under such 
national control will be much longer possible I more and more 
doubt; but I would rather wait to be. disestablished ab extra 
than disestablish myself. I cannot but think, meanwhile, that 
the concession the bishops have made in the matter of orna- 
ments is rather excessive. It seems however by no means to 
reconcile the irreconcilables. 

I happened by accident not to see last week’s Guardian, and 
can only hope that you hit T. T. C. pretty hard. I think 
I made a good point two days ago in presenting one of our 
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school prizes—Froude’s Life of Caesar. ‘You will remark, 
I said, ‘that the great captain Julius Caesar met with a disaster 
in his first invasion of Britain; and you will find that Cicero 
tells us how the Opposition made capital of it.’ 


CuarLEes Merivate to Dean Lake. 
Ey, August 23, 1879. 

A letter of this date will not reach you for some time, but 
as we are on the point of going off to Devon (Teignmouth), 
and I mean to slumber profoundly for the next month on those 
blessed shores—Quas imbelle fretum torpentibus alluit undis— 
I may as well send you my greeting at once. It is not so easy 
for me to go to Carlsbad or any other such remote cave, drag- 
ging with me wife and daughters; but in the present case 
I am sure that I have done quite as well or even better nearer 
home. My latest doctor, at Brighton, tells me to eat and drink 
just as usual, and laughs at physic and regimen. He says he 
has made his fortune and does not care to bother himself with 
giving prescriptions any more. For the last six or nine months 
I have found the laisser aller system answer perfectly well. 
I had a glimpse of Thompson at the Cambridge station last 
week. He had come back none the better, but rather the worse, 
from Carlsbad, and was going to try the milder experiment of 
a little rustication at Sevenoaks. 

I expect that Goodwin and Hope will do the work of the 
Commission. I have no objection to their bringing forward 
the honorary canons, whose raison d’étre requires some expla- 
nation in the face of the world. I only wish we had Bishop 
Blomfield here to find work for the Frankenstein of his own 
creation. I rather expect that the bigger the body over whom 
the dean has ‘to preside the more it will redound to his magni- 
fication, and the more power it will throw practically into his 
hands. At present having only six colleagues to deal with, 
I make a point of consulting them, or such of them as may be 
at hand, on most matters ; but I could not pretend to canvass 
the opinions of thirty. I hardly wish to have the power of the 
dean strictly defined. The monarchical principle is practically 
conceded on some important matters, and I have no wish to 
innovate upon our traditions myself... . 
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By-the-by, I hope you will not miss an article in the Times 
this morning (Aug. 23) which comes down like a sledge-hammer 
upon the grand move of Convocation for legislating on Rubrics, 
&e. I told.our Prolocutor that it was simply a move towards 
Disestablishment, and I would have nothing to do with it. 
Accordingly I did not attend our last session at all, and very 
likely shall attend no more. 


CHARLES MrERIVALE TO HIS SisTER-IN-LAW, Mrs. J. E. FRERE. 


Ey, October 10, 1879. 


I ought to have told you before you could read about it in 
the Times of our performance yesterday—I mean Sophy’s and 
mine, We went to Mr. Puller’s place near Ware to keep an 
old engagement and inaugurate the memorial he has been 
erecting to Thomas Clarkson. It is a very modest and simple 
piece of art, a stone obelisk about ten feet high with a brief 
inscription. The preparations for the ceremony were rather 
alarming. The obelisk is placed on the footpath of the high- 
way (the place where Clarkson sat down to abolish the slave 
trade), and it was to be surmounted by a black flag, with the 
word Slavery in red letters, which flag was to be pulled down 
at a certain moment and trampled in the mud before the multi- 
tude. This last part of the programme was however omitted. 
In the meantime we were to be placed under the protection of 
half a dozen policemen hidden behind the hedge, and a detec- 
tive in plain clothes; which seemed to be a very superfluous 
amount of precaution against the long extinguished animosity 
of any surviving slaveholders. Some of us made speeches to 
a little company of a dozen or two neighbouring friends and 
some fifty more admiring bumpkins, and I gave the account 
I have so often repeated of my part in the matter to be com- 
memorated', After which Sophy cut a string and down came, 


1 ‘It was in the year 1785 that 
Clarkson competed at Cambridge 
in an essay for the prize. The 
subject was put forward by the 
Vice-Chancellor in a very tentative 
way, showing how little impression 


and interest had then been created 
in this great question—“ Is it law- 
ful to enslave people against their 
will?” Clarkson gained the prize 
and recited his essay, and after- 
wards took horse for London. As 
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or up went, I forget which, the veil, and she pronounced that 
there was the memorial and much good might it do them. 
The queen could not have done the simple duty better. But 


all this I hope you have already seen in this day’s Times. 


CuarLtes MerivaAte tro Witir1Am Bopuam Downn. 


Ey, January 26, 1880. 
It is a long time since I have seen you, not having been in 
town since the summer, but I heard a good account of you 
from some one, I forget who, not long ago. I should be glad 


to hear more from yourself or Blanche. 


he rode he thought over the subject 
of his essay, and became so much 
affected and distressed that, when 
he reached Wadesmill, he would 
not go into the village, but got off 
his horse, and holding it by the 
bridle thought again andagain. At 
last he said to himself, ‘‘If this be 
so, it must be put down” ; and he 
rose, with his heart lightened, and 
went down to the ‘‘ Feathers” Inn, 
and from that time devoted him- 
self to the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. 

~ Tn 1833 the bill was at last car- 
ried. Just afterwards Basil Mon- 
tagu, a man well known in the 
literary world and interested in 
Clarkson’s work, came to my father’s 
house one morning, and said, ‘‘ We 
are going to take a step to per- 
petuate the memory of Clarkson’s 
great deed. Heis going down with 
me to Wadesmill, where, as you 
may have read in his book, he first 
conceived the idea. We have reason 
to believe that the friends of the 
cause will one day erect amonument 
on the spot, in order that there 
may be a local habitation as well 
as a name to this event in history ; 
and we want to take with us some 
younger man who may perchance 


survive us and live to point out 
the spot and interest some generous 
spirits in giving effect to the desire.” 
I had the honour of being intro- 
duced to Clarkson, occupied a place 
in his carriage, and came down 
with him to the “ Feathers” Inn. 
We got out, put up our horses 
there, and set out for this place. 
In connexion with that visit I often 
think of the words of Wordsworth : 
“Clarkson, it was an obstinate 
hill to climb.” 
It was ; and Clarkson was then an 
old man and had evidently been 
feeling the situation very much. 
But he walked up the hill, looked 
about, and said, ‘“‘Oh ! Iremember ; 
I just turned the corner of the road 
and noticed the smoke from the 
Inn. I would not go down because 
I felt so much affected ; but I got 
off my horse and sat down on that 
spot.” Then Basil Montagu, who 
was an impulsive man, seized my 
arm, and dragging me to the place, 
said, ‘‘ You will never forget that 
place.” Therefore I always have 
felt there was a certain obligation 
resting upon me to commemorate 
that spot.’—(From Dean Merivale’s 
speech at the unveiling of the obe- 
lisk at Wadesmill, Oct. 9, 1879.) 
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You have been brought more vividly before me by meeting 
with your son Charles’ name in Burnand’s A. D. C. Memoirs, 
which of course you have seen. I did not know that he had 
taken such leading parts in the Cambridge theatrical world, 
though it was a natural development from his distinguished 
parentage and other circumstances. I knew no more of the 
A. D. C. than its origin in the performances of Stafford O’Brien, 
Kemble, Brookfield, &c., in my early days; nor was I a spec- 
tator of Kemble and Hallam in Dogberry and Verges, though 
I remember hearing of it. 

Talking of such old college reminiscences, can you tell me 
in whose memoirs there is an account of a set of lively young 
academic friends who resolved to meet again, as many as 
survived, fifty years after. Now such resolves have perhaps 
been often made, but in this case it was actually carried out, 
but with little success. The melancholy survivors proving all 
deaf, or blind, or mad, or miserable. I have an idea the story is 
in Marmontel’s Memoirs, but glancing into them I do not find it. 
Or possibly in T. Frognall Dibdin’s, which I will look for when 
I go to Cambridge next. Next October term will be the fiftieth 
return of the very festive season in which apostles and philo- 
apostles talked and smoked many suns down in Kemble’s, 
Tennyson’s, Hallam’s and Spedding’s rooms, of whom a good 
many still exist; but you, I think, were not up at Cambridge 
that identical term, October 1830. I think one might hope to 
revive one of these moctes coenaeque with some success this 
time, 


CuarLes MerrivaLte to Mrs. J. E. Frere. 


Ey, March 9, 1880. 

Thank you dearly for your kind reminiscence of my birthday. 
You are more impulsive than , who wishes me ‘ happy 
returns—but at your time of life we don’t say many.’ What- 
ever the number of our days I hope we may enjoy a good 
many of them together, and look forward with great pleasure 
to an early meeting. Both Judith and myself are a little 
languid and pining; but whether for sea air, or for your 
company, we will not too nicely discriminate. 

Did Judith tell you of my odd meeting with my old school- 
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fellow the Cardinal’? I caught him just coming out of the 
train here with two attendant priests, and insisted on bringing 
them to the deanery and doing the honours of the cathedral 
to them. The difficulty was how to offer them luncheon on 
a Wednesday in Lent, and we could not persuade them to take 
anything but coffee. The Cardinal was friendly enough, and 
avoided all dubious ground by dwelling mostly on old school 
stories. He was a clever lively boy, rather fine in his manners. 
I used to think him very agreeable, but did not hold him very 
sincere. As he began, so I think he has gone on. 

I have been full of chapter and other business lately, and 
am now hurrying off to a meeting at Cambridge. 


Cuartes MerrvaLE To HIS Son JoHN HERMAN. 


Ety, April 13, 1880. 

. . . L hope that your men of science, from their meeting 
again, do not mean to let the matter drop. It would be a base 
surrender now that things seem so generally improving, and 
when I suppose the greater number of them are in high spirits 
at the result of the elections. To me there is something very 
frightful in the capriciousness of the monster Democracy, 
which we must expect to increase more and more with the 
threatened extension of the franchise. You young men will have 
to weather a very different state of things from that which 
I have been privileged to live through ; but no doubt you will 
have spirits to encounter it, which can hardly be expected of 
Wes... 

On Explosions in Coal Mines. 
Eny, December 1, 1880. 

The conditions of the problem are these :— Gas is a secretion 
or exudation from coal. By contact with heat it becomes 
explosive. It accumulates in places where there is little or no 
ventilation, and rises by its lightness above the natural air. 

There are then two objects to be attained—one or both. 

1. The most obvious—to perfect the ventilation of the mine. 

Now regular currents of air may be obtained to a certain 


1 Manning. 
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extent by upcast shafts, &c. ; but these do not seem to touch the 
goaves or hollows in the upper working of the pit in which gas 
accumulates by its lightness. 

Explain these goaves and the methods adopted or proposed 
for drawing off the accumulated gas, which seem very curious 
and interesting, but are not easily comprehended without 
further particulars. 

If nothing satisfactory can be got from these or other 
methods, then turn to the 

Second course, that of preventing or obviating the effects of 
contact. with heat, beginning with the safety lamps, explaining 
their use and imperfections. Then urge experimenting on the 
electric light, at the same time pointing out such defects as it 
may seem to have. There can hardly be a doubt that this 
discovery opens a field for scientific investigation, and some 
chance of something coming of it—which is perhaps all we can 
as yet expect. 

Then draw out more fully from statistics within your reach 
the comparative danger of mining and other business, and so send 
away your readers slightly comforted for the disappointment 
which you have been obliged to inflict upon them. 


Cuarues MerIvaLEe To HIS Sister ANNA. 


Ety, December 4, 1880. 

You have done a great service in your Merivale history * which 
will hand your name down to a remote age. I, for one, shall 
live in your pages. The work is naturally a little irregular 
and casual in construction, and it might be worth your while, 
with a view to the long hereafter which remains to it, to recast 
it in a more consecutive shape ; though with so many lives to 
trace the task would no doubt be difficult. Herodotus, the 
Father of history, managed to weave together the history of 
Egyptians and Persians and Scythians in one web with the 
Greeks, and you will well deserve the title of Mother of history 


if you can effect the same for the Drurys, Heaths and Katen- 
camps and Merivales. .. . 


‘A volume of Family Memorials, compiled by A. W. Merivale, and 
printed for private circulation. 
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Epwarp Firzgeratp To CHarLes MERIVALE. 


NortTHsripér, December 15 (1880). 


My dear Dean, 
Donne gave me your letter when I last saw him, on 
Friday afternoon. My scrap appended to his letter did not 
deserve so good acknowledgment from you: so now, you see, 
I try to make up for it, especially as you in some measure ask 
me about Mrs. Kemble. 

I did not see much of her acting, nor hear much of her 
reading, for in truth I did not much admire either. She 
herself admits she had no liking for the stage, and (in a 
capital paper in some magazine) that she had not a Theatrical 
gift, though she had, she thinks, a Dramatic, a distinction 
which I leave for herself to explain. In such readings of her’s 
as I heard, she seemed to me to do the men and the soldiers 
best, such as the warlike lords in King John. I did not hear 
her Hotspur, which should have been good, as was her brother 
Jack’s at school. I never heard such capital declamation as 
his Hotspur, and Alexander’s Feast, when we were at Bury 
together, he about eighteen, and then with the profile of 
Alexander himself, as I have seen it on medals, &. When 
you knew him he had lost, I suppose, his youthful freshness. 
His sister Fanny, I say, I did not much admire in public: but 
she was, and is, a noble-hearted and noble-souled woman, how- 
ever wayward; and no one more loyal, not only to her own, 
but to her brother’s friends and schoolfellows. And does she 
not write finely too? Sometimes in long sentences too, which 
spin out without entanglement from her pen. 

When I remember your viva voce, and when I read your 
letters, Merivale, I always wish some one would make notes of 
your table and letter talk: so witty, so humorous, so just. You 
would not do this yourself ; if you thought about what you said 
and wrote for such a purpose it would not, I suppose, be as good ; 
but I wish others would do it for you—and—I must not say ‘for 
me’ at my time of day, but for those who come after us both. 

I had not seen Donne for three years, I think : he seemed to 
me feebler in body and mind, but the same dear old Donne still. 

And I am still yours, as his, 
Oup Firz. 


as 
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Cuartes MERIVALE To HIS SisTER ANNA. 
Eny, January 4, 1881. 

The derivation of Katencamp from cot or cat in field is 
allowed to be absurd. I should think that camp was the 
German kampf, and I would boldly guess that the name is 
originally Catten Kampf, the battle-field of the Catti or Chatti 
against. the Romans under their patriot Arminius or Hermann, 
who was no doubt our ancestor on one side, as Mervig or 
Meroveus, the first of the Merovingians, was on the other. 
Let us live lives worthy of such ancestors. 

I believe the original Presbyterian chapel at Exeter was the 
Mint, somewhere near Bartholomew’s Yard. You may 
remember how Samuel had to pass an examination before 
a board of ministers, and the shifts by which he managed to 
satisfy them. They were evidently very suspicious of 
Doddridge and all his pupils. They were then going through 
the same difficulties which are now distressing the orthodox 
kirk in Scotland, which has been so long protected by the 
imposition of subscription to articles. I don’t know when they 
finally collapsed ; probably about the time that George’s meet- 
ing-house was built—1750 to 1770? Samuel’s mind was 
sentimental and self-introspective, but singularly unhistorical, 
and there seem to be no facts to be learnt from his memoirs. 


Cuartes Mertvate to Mrs. J. E. FRERs. 
Ety, February 1, 1881. 

Very glad to get such a cheerful letter from you, which finds 
Judith at the entry upon her sixty-fifth year in good health and 
spirits, notwithstanding the teasing pains which she is seldom 
exempt from. She is entering also to-day upon a new course 
of philanthropy, having a meeting of her Girls’ Friendly 
Society, which I suppose is to maintain young housemaids 
against their mistresses—in fact, as I say, to Girl-cott the 
housekeepers’. . . . 


? An allusion to the practice of 
boycotting in Ireland, of which 
we heard so much in the winter 
of 1880-81. For the benefit of a 
younger generation I may add that 
the name is derived from a certain 


Captain Boycott, who being sub- 
jected to this persecution resolved 
to fight it out, and did eventually 
succeed in worsting the leaguers, 
with the aid of Government. 
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We were rejoicing yesterday in charming spring weather — 
now we are in fog and chill again, and I look for another frost. 
I rather envy the poor people who are so warm and bright in 
the House of Commons all night. They must be quite disgusted 
when they have to turn out into the streets again. London is 
described as a horror of horrors just now. 


Cartes Mertvate to tHe Master or TRINITY. 
Exy, February 28, 1881. 

I have been always going to write to you to hear from your- 
self or Mrs. Thompson how you are beating with your feet 
spatium declivis Olympi, but somehow I have allowed myself 
to depend upon casual information. . . . I have been in full 
force through Christmastide, but have been almost kept to 
the house by a cold for the last three weeks. . . . Meanwhile 
I have not been in Cambridge for a long while, nor would 
I venture to come while you are all (or most of you), as I hear, 
in a state of excitement about that teterrima belli causa, the 
examination of women. Ido not mean to voteatall. Rightly 
or wrongly the University has conceded the claims of the curious 
sex to unlock the mysterious recesses of education, not perceiv- 
ing that when uneducated they are educated the most, and I do 
not think you can logically refuse them examinations in their 
new acquirements. But after examination must come rewards 
and honours, and emoluments, prizes and scholarships, and 
fellowships and professorships, and what will be a social revolu- 
tion, which I would leave those to urge who will have to work 
it a few years hence. Felix faustumque sit. 

I have been working very hard with my representative canon 
at our draft of new statutes, which we have completed this 
day, and have set a creditable example of perfect unanimity on 
all points, from which you will rightly infer that the produc- 
tion is milk and watery. But pugna est de paupere regno, for 
our financial position and prospects are very woful. 


CuarLes MerIvaLe To Dr. CHoartes WoRrDSWORTH, 
BisHor or St, ANDREWS. 
Exy, March to, 188r. 
You have received, as I have, the summons to a University 
boat-race dinner on April 7. Do you think of taking advantage 
eg2 
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of the occasion? I think it would be interesting, and being 
so near at hand I am much inclined to send in my name 
accordingly. But you are far off and have more serious 
matters to attend to. Let me hear if there is any chance of 
your coming so far south, and if so will you not deviate 
just a little from your route, and take Ely on your way? 
Mrs. Merivale joins me in hoping that it may be possible 
for Mrs. Wordsworth to accompany you. 

Are not Fremantle and Toogood in Yorkshire? They 
might put in an appearance at the dinner also. I seem to be 
left alone of my own set; but there is a Mr. Warren living, 
and our amiable captain Snow (Strahan). 

I have been reading your Bishop Ewing’s life. What a 
liberal prelate he seems to have been; and he seems to claim 
you as half an ally too. 


CuarLtes Mrrivate To HIS WIFE. 
ATHENAEUM CLUB, March 23, 1881. 

... I have just come back from the Commission. The 
archbishop was there, but in the absence of Hope and others 
we could not do anything very decisive. However, we have 
gone through the whole scheme, and with a few not very 
important exceptions it has all been accepted, and will be 
sanctioned in no long time. I am quite satisfied with the 
care they have taken of the dean. .. . No more news. I am 
going to get my cup of tea and to look into Carlyle’s book, if 


I can find it. 
March 24, 1881. 


. . . I dined and slept at the Blakesley’s yesterday, and had 
a good deal of decanal talk. I go there again this evening, and 
come to Ely at 2 to-morrow. I go now to call on Mrs. Kemble, 
and perhaps on Mrs. Procter, if I have courage to claim 
acquaintance after sixty years. 


CHARLES MERIVALE To HIS SistER Ross. 
Exy, April 3, 1881. 
I like George’s exploit’. That was the way the old Romans 
carried off their strange wives. I think the Romans set up 


1 Marriage of George Montague, to Miss Emily Laidley, at Sydney, 
second son of John Lewis Merivale, New South Wales. 
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a temple to Fortuna Virilis, or Men’s Luck on the occasion. 
I trust the young couple will soon make their appearance ; 
but the arrival of a telegram the same day as the event com- 
memorated 12,000 miles off, takes one’s breath away. 

We are going to-morrow to London, en route to Brighton 
for ten or twelve days. I have recklessly engaged myself to 
dine with all the survivors of all the University boat-races one 
day this week ; they pressed me so very sore, but I shall feel 
it rather a sad affair. They ask me to bring the oar which 
I pulled at Henley in 1829, such it seems being the custom of 
the men of the day, to keep the tokens of their prowess; but 
we had no such silly fashion fifty years ago. I did indeed 
keep the bat with which I played at Lord’s for some time, but 
that had been a present to me, as I remember. 

I am much shocked at the death of the Master of St. John’s, 
whom I had seen a very few days before much in his usual 
health?, The grim phantom is passing over my contemporaries, 
but playing havoc with my juniors. 

Is Disraeli ‘ going over to the majority ’ at last? 


Cuarites Mrertvate to Dr. Cuartes Worpsworts, 


BisHor oF St. ANDREWS. 
April 14, 1881. 


I pass on to you for the amusement of your Easter holidays 
a paper which has been sent to me with an account of the 
boating dinner, race, and history of University racing generally. 
I leave you to detect some errors. I was so pressed to join 
the dinner that I consented, and was well amused. There 
were over two hundred present out of the four hundred or 
more who have raced. I was the only representative of the 
Cambridge crew of 1829, and took occasion to speak for our 
crew as the challengers to the first race, and claimed to be the 
founders of the institution. ‘Adsum qui feci.” A word 
however was put in for you as the first to suggest our meeting. 
Your crew appeared in the persons of Staniforth and Toogood. 
This latter I had not seen since the original year ; he looks 
stouter and stronger and taller than ever. Staniforth was in 
very good case, but seems fallen away, and looks the old man. 


1 Dr. Bateson. 
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But then he has been just marrying again. The Dean of Ripon, 
your coxswain (who fouled us twice), ought to have come up ; and 
I much desiderated you, though I was glad to see your jersey 
again. There was a break in the races between ’29 and 37, 
so that there were none others present whom I could remember 
as oarsmen, though I have since made a few acquaintances 
among the lot of them. On the whole the occasion, though 
sad in some respects, will leave a pleasing impression. 

I see Christopher has been squeezing all the raiment of the 
first three Christian centuries into one small carpet-bag. It 
seems very tersely and compendiously done ; but will be mostly 
of service to candidates for ordination. It might be styled 
‘Every Bishop his own Examining Chaplain '.’ 


CuarLes MERIVALE To HIS SISTER ANNA. 
Hove, April 14, 1881. 

I think I owe Fanny a letter; but as regards the Montagus 
and Procters I may as well write to-day to you. I was incited 
by Carlyle’s dastardly disparagement of the family in Bedford 
Square to call upon the old lady’, whom I have not seen for 
some sixty years, when she was Anne Skepper, and gave me 
as a boy my first impression of female attractions. She is still 
lively and pleasant enough. She was in a fume about that 
wicked book, and she has since sent me some of Carlyle’s 
letters to her mother, full of the vilest flattery, in his younger 
days. Doubtless old Basil was very affected, and the old lady 
more affected still,-but they did not deserve such unmannerly 
jeering at the hands of their protégé. 

I hope you will be able to incorporate a good deal of my 
father’s journals in your composition for family reading, 
though we came to the conclusion long ago that there was not 
enough of public interest in them to warrant publication. 
I fancy to myself your general record and my personal remi- 
niscences some day figuring together in a little book for private 
circulation. 

We have been here since last week, but I have been kept 
mostly to the house by a powerful cold. Better now and fit to 


Church History, vol. i., afterwards completed in four volumes. 
? Mrs. Procter. 
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go home on Saturday. Walter has just come up from the 
North in quest of appointment to an East Indian Railway, 
which, if he gets it, I should think very suitable to him. As 
I tell him, I owe a son to India. 

The boating dinner was very successful, at least for the 
younger generation who met their friends. I could only miss 
mine. William Rogers' was there, very well recovered from 
his long illness, but not the man he was. 


E1y, June 3, 1881. 


I have been laid up for some days past with the develop- 
ments of a chill caught in garden or cathedral, and two long 
sleepless nights of pain from aching of the joints. Half 
a century ago such things would have been a mere joke, but 
it is pitiful but true that mere pain and want of sleep now 
take a week’s strength out of me ina few hours. So I have 
been altogether out of spirits and good for nothing. 

Taking up my father’s diaries to increase my happiness has 
had perhaps a contrary effect, for a sad record they certainly 
are. They bring back to me so vividly his long times of 
dejection and depression of spirits. It seems but too clear 
that he wanted some of that pride which is after all the back- 
bone of life, but on the other hand these diaries illustrate all 
the softer graces of his character in the most charming manner 
—his talents, his sensibility to all that is intellectual and 
poetical, his wonderful facility of expression in writing (though 
I believe he never was a speaker)—indeed I am perfectly amazed 
at the point and correctness with which he expresses himself, 
page after page, on all sorts of matters, historical, theological, 
technical, without retracing a line. 

But after all the moral beauty of the character comes out 
more strikingly than anything else. It is too obvious, however, 
that publication would be out of the question. I hope some 
occasional notices may be made more generally acceptable to 
the rising generation, but I would leave the selection to your- 
self. Sad that there is not a soul now living with whom I can 
revive the recollection of a hundred incidents and a thousand 
people recorded in these interesting volumes. 


1 Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 
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Cartes MerIvaLe To HIS Son CHARLES. 
Exy, June 14, 1881. 

. . . If you could follow the whole course of (your grand- 
father’s) study of Scripture, as it appears in his journals from 
first to last, you would trace a very interesting current of 
thought on a subject on which he felt deeply and seriously. _ 

He was brought up among the Unitarians, whose weakness, 
as I think, was that they referred almost exclusively to the 
Gospels and the life and example of our Lord (though even in 
the Gospels they allowed themselves to take some serious 
liberties with the mysterious passages in Matthew and Luke), 
and thought that St. Paul’s Epistles led people into specula- 
tions on metaphysical matters, such as justification, adoption, 
election, and atonement, altogether foreign to the simple prac- 
tical teaching of the Gospels. They convinced themselves that 
these doctrines savoured too much of human fancy, and if 
they did not wholly reject them, they treated them lightly, 
though hardly I should say, contemptuously. Your grand- 
father, however, grew beyond his early teaching. He gave 
himself from middle life to very earnest and constant study of 
Scripture and of Divinity. He acquired a ripe conviction of 
the general truth of the Church view on essential matters, and 
in later days he looked a great deal into the then new develop- 
ment of High Church principles, and, for a time at least, was 
more or less influenced by them. To me, I confess, he appears 
to have yielded too easily to the superficial divinity of the 
Oxford school, and to have failed to secure a firm hold of the 
doctrines to which he at that time leant. But in his last 
years he became more and more steadied in his views, and 
attained the point at which I myself have arrived at a still 
maturer age. 

He and I and you have been a little inclined as young men 
to flippancy ; but that came right with him, is coming right 
with me, and will come right with you in due season. 


Cuartes Mertvate to Mrs. J. E. Frere. 
Ety, July 20 (1881). 
Your reference to poor Stanley and to the pain his prema- 
ture loss must cause me is very good and kind. I don’t 
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think that outside our own family I could feel a greater shock. 
Not only was he most attractive and fascinating in manner, 
but I can truly say that during the forty years of my acquaint- 
ance with him there was never a shade of coldness or caprice 
in it. I shall always remember tenderly the genial way in 
which he received me at our last meeting six weeks ago, and 
the pleasant sympathy with which we chatted together. You 
will be glad to hear that he entirely repudiated the new reading 
of ‘the Evil One,’ and joked over one of the revisers who 
insisted that it meant, not Satan indeed, but the Roman 
Emperor ! 


Cuartes Merivate to Dr. CuristopHer Worpswortn, 
Bisnor or Lrnooun. 


Exy, September 12, 1881. 

Your identification of Dodona is interesting to me as it 
seems to upset the rendering I ventured to give of dvcyxelpepos 
in the Zliad—‘stormy cliff.’ I suppose the site is rather an 
elevated plain or plateau surrounded by hills than the top of 
a hill itself. Transeat cum ceteris erroribus. 

We are glad to hear good accounts of you and Susan, and 
better—as I believe—of John. We send off our Walter to 
India early next month, with the whole awful expanse of life 
before him. 

ELy, October 22, 1881. 

Your Charge on the Revised Version is a very acceptable 
addition to the literature of the subject. I stand wholly by 
the Bishop of St. Andrews, with whom I had many conferences 
upon it in former years. I thought the objections we both 
felt to the course our colleagues were intent on pursuing, and 
the critical principles they maintained, justified me in with- 
drawing altogether. He continued perhaps more loyal to 
them, and did all he could to modify their extravagance, 
though with little effect. I urged from the first that we 
should put out a sample, one or more Gospels, at an early 
period; but this the company would not listen to. 

But one objection of your’s I ought to say I do not feel. 
You allow that among the thirty-six thousand alterations there 
is none that affects any doctrinal point. Is not this the most 
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cheering proof possible that all the denominations of our com- 
mon faith, all our ecclesiastical idiosyncrasies, have a common 
ground of substantial agreement? This in my view is far the 
best service the Revision has done for us; and this has been 
effected by the admission of representatives of all Churches 
and sects to the company. The result has been so good that 
I can hardly think the principle was wrong. 

I hear that some of the sly people in the North call Bishop 
Lightfoot 6 zovnpés. 


CuarLes MerivALteE To Rev. Dr. Lowe. 


Ezy, November 16, 1881. 

.. . Sophy and I teok a run to Oxford from Saturday, 
returning yesterday. JI was glad to realize Keble—which I 
had not seen—and the new colony beyond the Park, which 
is full of retired scholars and gentlemen from London and 
elsewhere, and among whom I found several acquaintances. 
I heard the latter half of a St. Mary’s sermon from Archdeacon 
Palmer. He was very impressive on the choice of a profession, 
but it seemed to come too late for me. 

I think Keble chapel a great deal too grand in all its war- 
paint. I prefer our St. Catherine’s chapel. They sent round 
a bag for shillings after morning prayers—no sermon—just like 
beggars on horseback. 

Exy, February 11 (1882), 

.. . Athanasius himself could not be more content when he 
saw the whole world come round to him alone than I am with 
the sanction the best and wisest are so plainly giving to my 
courageous protest against the twenty-four ‘most competent 
scholars in the country.’ I hope you have seen Beckett’s pro- 
nouncement.- It is the best thing I have read since the best of 
Sydney Smith.... . 


Cuartes MertvaLe to nis Son Jonn Herman} 


Ety, February 28, 1882. 
. . . I trust you have got well through the trial of yesterday, 
and that it will have a soothing effect, as I think it is generally 


1 On the death of his child. 
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found to do. You will now look forward calmly to the time 
when the riddles of this world will be solved, and the greatest 
of all riddles, the prospect of another existence. That the best 
and wisest of mankind should be destined to a future life has 
always seemed a reasonable anticipation ; the difficulty, I sup- 
pose, in our minds is to imagine a future for the masses who 
have made no mark here. But from a Socrates to a babe in 
arms it is impossible to draw a line between, and we must feel, 
I think, that the tenderness our Lord expresses towards little 
children is an indication of the Divine mercy towards al] human 
beings, great and small alike. I seem to feel very sure that 
there is a world of spirit beyond, or behind, this material 
world; it is suggested to me partly by my own nature, and 
partly by what I believe to be a glimpse of revelation; and- 
that in the world of spirit there is a place for all spirits with 
their proper sphere for all I cannot reasonably doubt. 

These are thoughts which will press more and more upon 
us as we grow older and nearer to the solution ; and the shock 
you have just felt may be like an unexpected step downstairs, 
to arrest your attention to the descent we are all making, 
however heedlessly. . . . Our love.again and again to Blanche 
and Carl. 


Eny, June 5, 1882. 


I have turned immediately to your article and think it gives 
good promise of interest to the scientific, or wishing-to-be- 
scientific world. To me, who am I fear neither the one nor 
the other, there seems one desideratum which perhaps you 
may be able to supply further on. Supposing, as one does, 
that the mineral coal is condensed vegetable, what are the 
stages of the process, and what samples can be given of it? 
Ought you not to be able to point out ten or twenty such, and 
arrange them as in a museum, and quote over them the lines— 
Dryden’s or Waller’s— 

‘As those who unripe veins in mines explore 
On the rich bed again the warm turf lay, 


Till time digest the yet imperfect ore, 
And know it will be coal another day.’ 
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Cuar.tes MertvaALe To HIS WIFE. 


Rose Castix, August 3, 1882. 


We were occupied all yesterday with a long excursion— 
fourteen hours from first to last—and you will lose another 
letter in consequence. We went round a great tract of country 
on the Penrith side, visiting a number of camps and castles of 
no particular interest, except one, which pleased me particularly, 
namely Brougham Hall, the seat of the old Lord Brougham, 
where by accident we got introduced to the present lord, who 
is brother of the late—now nearly ninety years old—a London 
barrister of whom I used to hear a good deal in old times. The 
old lord bought the place bearing this name, which was little 
better than a farm-house, and persuaded himself that he was 
the heir and representative of the ancient family—rebuilt a 
grand house and furnished it mediaevally with a great deal of 
rather vulgar ornamentation, and left it to his brother who 
has a family and is likely to make a good baronial estate 
of it. 

We have been dining twice at the ordinary in Carlisle and 
attending soirées and lectures afterwards. To-day I shall stay 
here this morning; a great party are coming out later to 
inspect Rose Castle, which deserves to be one of the lions of 
the country round. We have Lord Talbot (de Malahide) and 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells with wife and daughter here— 
Sir Charles Anderson, whom we met at Lincoln—and one or 


two youths. The country people I have no acquaintance 
among. </. 


From Sir Grorce Rickarps To CHarLes MERIvALE. 


Fyrietp Houser, Oxrorp, 
September 22, 1882. 
My dear Dean, 
Your kind present of Latin translations could hardly 
have found a more grateful—though many more worthy—re- 
cipient than myself; for I am one of those, a lessening number 
I fear, who find an unabated delight in Latin verses—at least 
of such quality as yours, or those of the accomplished scholar 
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to whom your volume was inscribed. I carry in my memory 
—which is tenacious of such things, though otherwise not 
retentive—a pretty large stock of Latin verses, ancient and 
modern, and they afford me a most agreeable fund of recrea- 
tion when travelling by the railway, or in sleepless hours at night. 

It is a question which has often occurred to me, and which 
I should like you to solve if you can—What would an Augustan 
critic have said of some of the best specimens of modern Latin 
verse? Would he have estimated them as we do some of the 
imitations of Macaulay by aspiring Hindoo youths at Indian 
colleges at the present day? Or would he have said, as I am 
more desirous to believe, that they had caught the genuine 
spirit of the Roman muse? 

If Englishmen can write good French verses, as some can, 
which Frenchmen will praise, why should not the British 
scholar compose what an old Roman might have regarded with 
some approval, as equal to Cicero’s verses at least, if not much 
superior ? 


‘Tda, meam, genetrix, mors advenit, accipe vocem.’ 


Have not worse verses on the Judgment of Paris been written 
by ancients than those of Lord Lyttelton’ ? 

I trust that the love of exquisite scholarship and elegant 
diction, as exhibited especially in Latin verse, ancient and 
modern, will not wholly die out at Ely, at Cambridge, or at 
the classic retreat where I now dwell... . 

Begging to be kindly remembered to Mrs. Merivale and your 
daughters, 

I remain, 


Yours very truly, 
G. K. Ricxarps. 


1 Dean Goulburn, in writing to 
thank Merivale for a copy of 
Hyperion (3rd ed.), says, ‘I remem- 
ber my tutor’s saying to me at 
Eton that one of his boys could 
write Latin verses as well as Ovid. 
The boy of whose verses he said 
this, is now Sir George Kettilby 
Rickards, and the verses which 


elicited my tutor’s commendation 
were a copy on ‘‘ Niobe,” the first 
lines of which were certainly very 
vigorous : 


‘‘Septimus ultori Phoebo crepita- 
verat arcus, 
Sexta est germana missa sagitta 
Dea,” &e¢.’ 
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Cuartes MertvaLeE to Dr. Cuartes WorpswortH, BisHop 
oF Sr. ANDREWS. 
Exy, December 19, 1882. 

. . . For myself I am more and more satisfied every day at 
having broken away so suddenly from the New Testament 
Revision company. You may be sure I was much troubled 
at the time, and long after, at the apparent impertinence, 
though I could never bring myself to repent of it. Perhaps 
I am now a little too much disposed to triumph at the justifica- 
tion I seem to have acquired. I am particularly pleased with 
the criticism of your Scotch professor, who appears to have 
beaten all our great English schoolmasters off his own bat. 
I believe I am right, however, in supposing that you agree very 
substantially with his views regarding the Greek articles and 
tenses. And this is only one of several points on which the 
verdict of the outside learned seems to have gone against 
the company with which you express such very qualified 
sympathy. ... 


CuarLes MerrivaLe to Mrs. J. E. Frere. 
Ety, April 11, 1883. 

I hope you have not been very much frightened by the 
dynamite scare. I went to see the results of the explosion in 
Westminster, and was rather reassured by the very meagre 
signs of harm done. However, on learning that the Dean of 
Peterborough had been threatened with the blow up of his 
cathedral, I have condescended to make friends with the police- 
officer here, and desire his men to be sent into the college at 
night, a liberty which we have never allowed them before. 
We trust hitherto to our own watchman, Lemon; but as acid 
is said to be very dangerous in contact with nitro-glycerine, 
we must not have too much confidence in him. ' But let us 
hope for the best. 


Cuartes MerrrivaLe to nis Son JoHn Herman. 
Ey, April 24, 1883. 
. .. The more one reads now about dynamite and such 
things, the more harmless and playful they seem to be. When 
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the savages first saw fire I have no doubt they thought it the 
most horrid and diabolic of inventions. I have no doubt that 
some years hence we shall be no more able to live without 
dynamite than without hot water for shaving. The bogies of 
one generation are the bijoux of the next. Nevertheless I 
would hang all the dynamitists of the present day on the 
principle, ‘Vous osez me faire peur!’ 
Ezy, May 1, 1883. 

We are much interested in your family matters, and rejoice 
at the opening of Carl’s little heart and fraternal sympathy. 
I am glad you look forward so keenly to educational matters. 
I feel that things have so changed in that and other directions 
since my young day that I can give little or no advice about 
them. In my day the classics were a token of a class—the 
highest social class—and had a special value of their own on 
that account. Those who possessed such a token were very 
anxious to impress upon the world in general their intrinsic 
value; but of course the views they preached were consider- 
ably influenced by the class advantages which they were 
conscious of. Setting this prejudice apart, if I can set it apart, 
I would urge the importance for complete and well-balanced 
education of cultivating both the reason and the imagination— 
the one by mathematics and science and practical knowledge— 
the other by literature and languages, and specially among 
languages the Greek and Latin, as the foundation of literature 
and as presenting, I think, the highest developments of 
literature. I admit that in my young day, science was put 
too much in the background, but for myself I shall be sorry to 
see the day when classics are altogether subordinated to it. 
French and German must after all lean upon Greek and Latin 
as their original sources; nor can I think that they have, or 
ever will produce, the chefs-d’ewvre of the Homers and Virgils 
and a few more. 

But I would not, in attempting to educate a new generation, 
refuse obstinately to follow the fashion of the actual time. 
Probably a youth will do best for himself and his fellows who 
has been trained in the course which they have generally 
adopted ; and more particularly I would have a son of yours 
follow the courses which you are familiar with, which will 
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supply a common interest to him and you. Nevertheless 
I will send you a few remarks of Guizot’s on the subject which 
I have just been reading, speaking of his son :— 

‘Francois va faire sa philosophie et ses mathématiques. 
C’est un nouveau monde; il est dégoaté deV’ancien. I) a fallu 
toute sa douceur et sa confiance en moi pour que cette derniére 
année de grec et de latin ne lui fat pas nauséabonde. Evidem- 
ment il y a 1a quelque chose qui ne répond plus a l’état actuel, 
a la pente naturelle de la société et des esprits. Je ne sais pas 
bien quoi, je le cherche. Pour rien au monde je ne voudrais 
abolir ni seulement affaiblir cette étude des langues, la seule 
vraiment fortifiante et savante a cet age. Je tiens extréme- 
ment Aces quelques années passées en familiarité avec l’antiquité ; 
car, si on ne la connait pas, on n’est qu’un parvenu en fait 
d’intelligence. La Gréce et Rome sont la bonne compagnie de 
Vesprit humain, et au milieu de la chute de toutes les aristo- 
craties il faut tacher que cella-la demeure debout. Je regarde 
aussi la vie du collége, cette vie pleine d’affaires et de liberté, 
comme intellectuellement excellente. De la sortent seulement 
des esprits forts, naturels et fins & la fois, des esprits trés 
exercés, tres développés sans aucun tour factice, sans aucune 
empreinte particulitre. Je suis de plus en plus frappé de tous 
les avantages de l’éducation classique ; et cependant je conviens, 
je vois dans la personne de mon fils qu’il y a lA quelque chose, 
et quelque chose d’important, & changer. L’enseignement est 
trop maigre et trop lent.—And then he goes on into details of 
school teaching which apply no doubt to our own defects here 
as well as in France. But you see he sticks, writing in his old 
age, to the theory of classical education much as I am still 
inclined to do. 

And after all, are not all our moral duties learnt from, or 
illustrated by, literatwre—all our lessons of faith, hope, and 
charity—of justice, love, and mercy—of right and wrong—of 
duty to God and our neighbour? Science indicates none 
of these things to us. The knowledge of facts gives us no 
insight into the knowledge of our own moral nature. It is 
quite possible that entire addiction to the acquisition of scientific 
facts may blunt a man’s sense of the demand which nature 
makes upon our moral faculties, 
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I believe I have only left matters more obscure than when 
I began this letter; and perhaps the best counsel I can give 
would be to leave you to form no theory at all, but to take 
what opportunities present themselves, and trust to your own 
example and the respect which your boys will naturally have 
for it. 

Ey, May 9, 1883. 

- - . The moral advantage and the social advantage of dif- 
ferent systems respectively require to be considered separately. 
In my time the social advantage of classics for youths of any 
breeding was indubitable, as in my own case. My little 
distinctions have plainly come from them. At Cambridge 
mathematics and a certain amount of science were well endowed 
with fellowships, &c., but in all my time I hardly know an 
instance of a senior wrangler for instance attaining a deanery 
or other dignity. Not Airy, or Challis, or Whitley. Philpott, 
Bishop of Worcester, drifted into his bishopric as tutor and 
master of his college, and thence Vice-chancellor ; all of which 
he might have been just as well if he had been tenth or 
twentieth wrangler. On the other hand Wordsworth, 
Blakesley, and myself, Howson and others, were all desig- 
nated for advancement from early reputation as classical 
scholars. The promotion of Buckland and Sedgwick was 
quite exceptional, and caused some dissatisfaction. This is 
rather trifling, but I think a wider induction of particulars 
would show the same general result. 

But I go further, and am disposed to hold the moral advantage 
of classics not less high. It is from the study of literature 
—and the common judgment of people of some authority in 
such matters places the classics as the foundation of literature, 
perhaps inasmuch as in the Greek and Latin remains all the 
trash has been weeded out, while in English, French, &e., the 
student is apt to be overwhelmed by the amount of it—from 
the study of literature, that we learn about man, while science 
can only teach us about matter. This, I think, if you think it 
out, will show the great moral advantage of the one over the 
other. Literature ill-taught, as it so often is, teaches little, as 
you say; but so with science. Nothing could be more feeble 
and desultory than the attempts they pretended to make to 
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teach me mathematics. It is aptitude in the pupil that rouses 
ability in the teacher. I took to classics as a duckling takes 
to the water ; but, thrown into algebra, I simply sunk, and there 
T lay, till at the last moment a good genius of a private tutor 
showed me just enough to disguise my ignorance and saved me 
from ruin. I wish now I had put you and your brothers to 
science from the first, for I think you all had some disposition 
that way, whereas you all had the same inaptitude for classics. 
So find out if you can which way the little twig inclines before 
it is too late to help him. 


CuarLes MrERIvVALE To THE Master or TRINITY. 
Exy, June 16, 1883. 

I was much vexed at not being able to see the last of you 
and Mrs. Thompson on Thursday ; but I was in the middle of 
a speech on Chapter Reformers. 

I have just had a line from Aldis Wright announcing our 
dear friend Fitzgerald’s very sudden death. I now see it 
noticed in the Times. I had not seen him for the last twelve 
months or so, but had had occasional letters from him. He 
was always full of inquiries about your health, and Blakesley’s 
and Donne’s—always kind and humorous, and in one way or 
another interesting. 


CuarLes Merrivate To Rev. Dr. Lowe. 
Exy, June 28, 1883. 

We had a pleasant time at Durham. They don’t do things 
there quite in Oxford and Cambridge style, but make a very 
fair imitation, particularly the young men, who shout and howl 
much as ours do. My son got his M.A. in due form; and only 
think, I was caught hold of at the last moment and made to 
‘pray’ for an ad eundem D.D., so that I now wear a triple 
crown just like the Pope’. 


CHARLES Merivate to Mrs, J. E. Frere. 
ExmovurH, August 23, 1883. 
. . . I cannot say much for myself; whether from gout or 
rheumatism—hardly from simple old age—I find myself very 


* Cambridge D.D., Oxford D.C.L., Durham D.D. 
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weak on feet and knees, and only just toddle about. However, 
as I like nothing better than sitting in a chair, particularly 
when I haye this charming view before me, and as I am 
happily exempt from the necessity of much mental exertion, 
I hope still to go pretty easily down what remains of the slope 
of life. You may suppose, dear Anne, how much my thoughts 
have been upon the objective point of existence here, with the 
scenes of my early days before me, and the recollection of 
their dramatis personae crowding upon me. Whether it is 
sentiment or merely gout, I fear I have been of little use in 
mingling with the juvenile lot about me. But they have been 
more than usually happy, and I enjoy their enjoyment really 
more than I seem to do. 


CHARLES MerIvaLe To THE Master oF TRINITY. 


ELy, October 27, 1883. 

I should like to hear how you are getting on, and facing 
a new academic year. ... You know I daresay that Aldis 
Wright is about a memoir of Edward Fitzgerald. He has 
applied to me for letters, but I am ashamed to say that I have 
kept none. Perhaps you were better furnished. Memoirs are 
about the only books that I care to read now. In default of 
them I have had recourse to the very cumbrous History of Jeff. 
Davis’s, which with judicious picking is not without an interest. 
The Southern plan was incontrovertibly logieal, but shattered 
as should have been expected in collision with the practical. 
There is something stunning in the proportions of everything. 
The numbers who fought in every battle. The numbers killed 
and wounded, and still more, the numbers taken prisoners, 
are as astounding as the spaces and distances. It is evident 
that the combatants fought intensely on both sides; but as 
soon as they found themselves outnumbered or outgeneralled 
surrendered wholesale, with their national good sense and 
discretion. 


Exy, November 3, 1883. 

I daresay I shall look in upon you in the course of a few 
days, but hardly to stay the night, thank you. This clinging 
to home is rather a new malady with me, but it is growing 
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upon me. I have promised my Brighton doctor, who knows 
me pretty well, a trial of his method of procedure for some 
indefinite time, and I will give him a fair trial. I have no 
acute pain, but a deal of stiffness of joints and some swellings, 
which are easily bearable, and to say the truth I rather enjoy 
the excuse to nestle in my armchair. I am more troubled by 
the moral than the physical lassitude which pervades me, and 
indisposition to utilize books as I did more or less in other 
times. But what better was to be expected ? 

I sometimes see some of your young men from college, and 
am lost in the confusion which seems to have come over your 
affairs there. But I seem somehow to have got over the period 
of despair for the future which comes upon one when the old 
landmarks are in process of overthrow, and to open my eyes 
more hopefully to the possible result now that the overthrow 
is complete. Nevertheless I should be very sorry to take any 
part in the new life here below. . . . 


Cuartes MrrivaLe To HIS SisTER ANNA. 
Exy, December, 1883. 

I wish we could have greeted the new year with the 
appearance of the family history, which I shall be very glad 
to see completed. I want now to ask you to look into the 
packet, if there is any, of Dr. Drury’s letters, and see whether 
there are any that throw any light upon the Harrow history 
of his time. The present master, Dr. Butler, has been here 
and is making inquiries in that direction. He particularly 
wants to know whether we preserve a copy of the letter which 
the governors seem to have addressed to Dr. Drury on his 
resignation of the mastership, asking his advice about the 
successor. 

I have been much amused, and so have those around, with 
a three days’ chat on old Harrow subjects. It is amusing to 
hear the master talking of his boys and evidently putting 
athletics at least on a par with learning. We shall have 
fellowships given for the high pole jump by-and-by I expect. 

Speaking of the famous rebellion at Harrow, when it is said 
the schoolroom would have been set on fire had not one of the - 
boys pointed to the names on the walls and so saved it, he 
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mentioned that it is now the common story that Byron was 
the hero. I told him that our tradition was that it was Sir 
John Richardson, of which he had never heard. I am sure 
my mother used often to say so from very early times, and she 
must have heard it from the elders. Have you any recollection 
of the story ? 


CHARLES MERIVALE TO HIS DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


Ey, December 24, 1883. 

Your accounts of the children continue to be very interesting 
and satisfactory. . . . I think a great deal about Carl and his 
learning. I had much the same difficulty with your husband 
in vain attempts to fix his attention and make him steady. 
I am inclined to think that I took a wrong tack in trying to 
make his lessons interesting to him, and that the excitement 
thereupon only tended to make him more and more excitable. 
Perhaps the object should rather be to make the lessons dull, 
to make them matters of routine and habit. I used to:be kept 
to constant tasks of learning very prosaic poetry, and repeating 
them over and over again; also to learning and saying daily 
the multiplication table, and by-and-by the Latin grammar ; 
which effectually curbed all wayward fancies, and impressed 
upon me the seriousness of learning. I should think that 
it is thus that the habit of long continuous application 
may be attained, to the end of writing a history in eight 
volumes—if that is an object—and perhaps it is if it ends 
in a deanery. 

I confess I think your task with Carl will be an arduous 
one; but it will be very interesting, and I trust amply 
rewarded. Your work with Bernard will probably be easier ; 
but it is yet to see whether it blossoms into so fair a flower. 


Cuar.tes Mertvatz to Rev. Dr. Lows. 
Brieuron, March 26, 1884. 
Ellicott has just sent me a number of copies of our statutes, 
a consummation on which I congratulate: you... . Think of 
my folly in accepting the offer of a degree from the Edinburgh 
University, which requires me to rush down there in Easter 
week. . .. The Bishop of St. Andrews informs me that he is 
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to receive a D.D. honorary degree from the Presbyterians. Is 
this as it should be? Iam shocked. My degree is a simple 
LL.D., to which the highest churchman may condescend at the 
hands of any heretics in the world. 

I think I shall make bold to send you a little book of Family 
Memorials in which you may find some amusement, and 
possibly some interest. As far as I am concerned it is a pious 
work which I feel I ought to have seen to long ago. There 
are very few now living in whom it will waken up any old 
associations. 

We have had beautiful and genial weather here; but it is 
turning to very cold now. How wintry it must be at 
Edinburgh ! 


CHARLES MERIVALE TO THE Master or TRINITY. 


West Brieuton, March 28, 1884. 

We have been cooking a little dish among us for family 
consumption ; but there are, I think, some half-dozen old 
friends—hardly more—to whom it may be some little interest, 
or at least some kindly amusement, and I destine a copy for 
you as one of them. To me, as far as I have had a hand in it, 
it has been a pious work which I have too long neglected. 
Excuse the intrusion, if it is one. 

We are here for a few weeks before Easter, it having 
become something of an institution with us to make such an 
annual visit, chiefly for the sake of some valetudinarian friends 
who are less able to come to us. We have had very enjoyable 
weather till the recrudescence of winter which has set in the 
last few days. 

Only think of my having undertaken a wild expedition to 
Edinburgh after Easter, for the sake of that shadow of a shade, 
the honour of an LL.D. degree there; but rather, I should 
say, for the gratification of my young ladies who will allow of 
no denial. If I had a little more spirit of adventure it would 
be amusing enough ; but I fear my time Scythicas pati pruinas 
is pretty well past. 

I daresay you have been reading Maurice’s life, as I have. 
I cannot enter below the outer crust of his speculations, but 
there is much in the book which is very interesting, and espe- 
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cially to those who have followed his career more or less 
closely through life. The compiler seems a regular chip of the 
old block ; but he is a chip, not the block itself. 

I suppose you are at Cambridge at this present, and I trust 
in good case. I am sorry to see the papers speak of Alfred 
Tennyson as feeble and failing. 

Exy, May 9, 1884. 

Many thanks for your kind appreciation of my, or rather my 
sister’s, Memorials. I know of a few mistakes, but such as the 
family will overlook. The misnaming Fred Malkin was mine. 
I had in my mind the eldest of all the Malkins, who died as 
a child of six, and was celebrated by the father in a pretty 
parental volume. 

I saw Houghton at the Museum, not having seen him before 
since his illness, and was struck by the alteration. My 
daughters cannot believe that he is my junior. But he made 
a neat speech much in his old style. The Museum presents 
a goodly—perhaps a ghastly—series of mutilated specimens of 
humanity. I should be sorry to see any Roman emperors 
among them. I believe I was the first to urge such a collec- 
tion of casts upon the Fitzwilliam syndicate, some forty 
years ago. 

We are just putting up a brass tablet to Jarrett’. Fancy my 
disgust at a mistake I find in it. I had said, ‘Ling. Hebr. 
lectoris apud Cant. regii prius Arabicae ibidem professoris regii,’ 
and the wretched wag has engraved it pejus for prius. I have 
written in a fright to implore the man to correct it, if it can be 
done; but the language is so little understood here that perhaps 
it will not be found out. The worst is that poor Jarrett’s 
Arabic was better, not worse than his Hebrew. 

I think I saw Spedding’s portrait in your college, but cannot 
remember where it shows itself. I am very sad about poor 
Garden’s state. I had hoped to have fallen in with Monteith 
at Edinburgh, but not only he but Mrs. M., whom I did not 
know personally, has been carried off. There was much that 
was exceedingly interesting in the northern ceremony. Edin- 
burgh is the Athens of Hadrian rather than of Theseus or 
Pericles, 


1 Rey. Thomas Jarrett, Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Ely. 
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CuHartes MerivALE To HIS Son CHARLES. 
Ey, November to, 1884. 


I was much interested in the expression of your views in 
your letter to your mother last week, having myself gone 
through, and known of others going through, such questionings 
as yours seem to be. The discrepance between the Gospels 
and the Epistles is certainly very marked. The latter being 
apparently a development of the former, and, as appears to 
some of us, to a certain extent a human, or historical, develop- 
ment. If so, I think we may reasonably assume that the form 
of Church government indicated in the Epistles is applicable to 
the times of the primitive Church, but not necessarily required 
for other times—not therefore of fundamental obligation. Most 
of the Epistles (perhaps all) were written earlier than the 
Gospels, and it would be most strange that if St. Matthew 
and St. John were impressed with the eternal necessity of 
bishops, &c., they should not have given any hint of it in their 
account of our Lord’s sayings and doings. I fancy that people 
are not sufficiently indoctrinated with the conviction that the 
first disciples fully expected the world to come to an end 
immediately, and made their arrangements accordingly. It 
was natural, and perhaps providential, that these arrangements 
once made should be continued, and from ‘their continuance 
acquire a character for sanctity which was not originally 
claimed for them. I understand the Apostles’ Creed to be 
substantially a most primitive document, and the revelation 
which it declares is confined to the personal and historical 
character of our Lord, and His mysterious connexion with 
Deity under the vague title of Son of God. As time went on 
the conscience of believers explained this connexion as actual 
unity, or identification, as most obvious and reasonable. This 
explanation was confirmed or ratified by the Nicene Creed, 
which directly proclaimed the theistic solution of the mystery 
in such terms as Very God, &c., at the same time and in the 
same way explaining the mystery of the Holy Spirit as of 
a Being to be worshipped, and therefore himself Deity. Then 
it appeared that this threefold belief savoured of tritheism, and 
accordingly the Athanasian Creed was directed to protesting 
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that the Three Persons are after all but One God. And go 
we are landed after all in a mystery not greater than that with 
which we set out—the existence of a Divine Being in con- 
nexion with man, the foundation of all religion; the first 
necessity of all spiritual life, whether Christian or Pagan. 
And such a protoplasm of belief I think we may say is a 
necessary condition for a future life with God; but the 
technicalities of Church government, &c., seem to me to 
stand upon a very different and human footing. 


CuHartes Merivate To Rey. Dr. Lowe. 


Eny, February 16, 1885. 

. . . I think the question of the glory must be put off till 
you are in residence again. By-the-by, I see the archbishop 
in his prayer puts the glory of God and the honour of the 
queen on the same line, which is more Erastian than I can 
approve of. I am glad, however, that he can assure us that we 
are at war, and that we have a cause, on both of which points 
Mr. Gladstone has left us very uncertain. But it is sad joking 
at such a time ?. 


CuaArRtes MerivaLE To nIs Son WALTER. 


Exy, February 18, 1885. 

I do not know Dr. Hunter’s book about Buddhism. I sup- 
pose he is the same man who has written largely on economical 
questions in India. What I have read about the Buddhists 
gives occasion to much thought and comparison with more 
familiar subjects. I understand that some of their leading 
principles and practices are very similar to the Christian. 
One may say the same of the Mahometan. What strikes 
me as the great difference between them and us—between 
Christianity and any other known system of religion—is just 
this ; that Christianity alone has had the effect of setting people 
‘to go about doing good.’ The one great characteristic of our 
Lord’s manner of life, and of the truest Christian disciples after 
Him. 

1 News of the fall of Khartoum and death of General Gordon reached 
England on Feb. 5. 
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You are dissatisfied with the sayings and doings of our 
missionaries abroad. Be it so—but what other religion has 
ever sent abroad any missionaries to teach and convert at all? 
Does not this imply that there is a real active energy in the 
Christian faith springing from some root of truth which no 
other faith can claim? Buddhism is subjective, teaching men 
to think and perhaps to feel—to look into themselves—to com- 
pare themselves with imaginary models of high spiritual ex- 
cellence. But it does not expect men to do—it is-not objective 
—puts men under no obligation to others—does not impel 
them for conscience sake to preach and practise their Lord’s 
example. 

No doubt a great deal of so-called Christian teaching has 
been wasted in the passive meditation of recluses and monks, 
doing nothing for the sake of others. Such men have made 
great things of the famous work, The Imitation of Christ, by 
Thomas & Kempis, as a model of Christian teaching. I took 
occasion once to look through it to see whether it says one 
word about going about ‘doing good,’ which is so characteristic 
of our Lord’s course upon earth. There is not a word about it. 
So I fancy there is no such thing as going about doing good in 
Buddhism. It is all passive introspection—a good thing in its 
place and its degree—but surely not the foundation of a true 
religion. 

Now our Christian missionaries do go about trying to do 
good, and doing it more or less; not, I hope, leaving the other 
half of our religion undone. There cannot be a fairer sign of 
a true faith than that it should teach both the immer and the 
outer life, which is just what I fancy Buddhism entirely 
fails to do. 


Cartes MzrIvALe To His Sister ANNA. 
Ety, June 16, 1885. 
You will like to have a line from me after hearing of my 
mishap last week’. I may take it as a warning of approaching 
feebleness, requiring some attention and precaution in the 
articles of quiet and diet. I have fallen into the hands of 


1 An attack of dizziness which overtook him in the cathedral while 
speaking at the Conference, 
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a doctor who evidently means to be despotic. He had some 
inclination to warn me against Devonshire, but this I utterly 
resisted. Iam inclined, however, to yield to his prohibition of 
the visit to Harrow on account of heat and crowd and possible 
excitement. It will be a great disappointment to me, though 
after all a farewell visit as it would so probably be, as I shall 
have no sort of connexion with the place henceforth, may as 
well be forgone. 

Though very well you may see perhaps that I am a little 
low in spirits. I hope a letter expected from Walter this 
evening will pick me up. His last, noted July 24, as the day 
he might expect to leave Goa; and so we shall look for him 
the third week in August unless we hear to the contrary. I 
hope they will not sink any dredgers in the canal and delay 
his P, and O. a fortnight. 


~Cuartes Merivate Tro Troe Master or TrInIry. 
Exy, August 14, 1885. 

I hear from Mrs. Selwyn that you are now at Harrogate. 
. . . We have recently returned home, having been away 
some five weeks at Dawlish, and had altogether a very good 
time of it. ‘The old place, spoilt as it is now, was one of my 
cradles, and I can discern even now the house in which 
I learnt some of my first lessons in the Latin grammar. 

This notice of Milnes’ death gives me a sad blow. It was 
indeed to ‘be expected, and has perhaps been longer delayed 
than we might have looked for. I think I last saw him on 
some public occasion at Cambridge a year ago, and much 
changed he then seemed to me. But his name has appeared 
in the papers again and again since, and I think he was speak- 
ing only a week or two ago. I had always a great regard and 
liking for him, and was pleased with his kindly recognition of 
me, though of course only as one of a thousand—perhaps 
a hundred. I seem to feel these repeated blows more and 
more. So I try to set my face to the future, and now look 
forward to my son’s return from India next week after some 
years’ absence, and all the considerations it will bring with 
Tisccles ee 
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CuarLes MrrrvaLe To HIS SIsTER ANNA. 
Ety, October 3, 1885. 
I send you a cutting from Public Opinion giving a story 
about Justice Heath which you may as well note for future 
use in regard to family memorials’. It seems to me a curious 
trait of the Heath character, just and hard, and worth pre 
serving. I sometimes amuse myself with comparing the four 
family elements by colours. 
Merivale, pink=imagination. 
Drury, light blue= fancy. 
Katencamp, drab=sobriety. 
Heath, black=severity or strietness. 
You may perhaps characterize them better. 


CuarLes Merrivale To HIs SisTER-IN-LAW, Mrs. J. E. FRERE. 


Exy, December 2, 1885. 

I must write you a line if only to thank you for your nice 
letter and the kind sympathy it breathes*. You are indeed 
a true and dear sister to us, and I feel deeply the blessing we 
enjoy in your constant affection. 

The loss of poor Louisa is of course more a matter of senti- 
ment than of actual deprivation. Very glad I am to have 
seen her, though only for a few minutes, twice in the course 
of last summer, and. to have realized that she still knew and 
loved me. There seemed to be now and then a glimpse of 
improvement, and we allowed ourselves for a time to think it 
possible there might be some lightening before death. But we 
soon felt that it was not to be. . . . With a certain roughness 
of address, which might detract from her attractiveness to 
those who knew her but little, her goodness was really not less 
remarkable than the ability which every one perceived to be 
extraordinary, in which she was very like both her mother 
and her grandmother, all three Louisas, and all worthy to be 
held in reverence among us. The little Loui, of whom we are 
thinking so much just now, seems to combine beth the abili- 


* The story was that he decided ? On the death of his sister Louisa 
cruelty to a cow to be not illegal, as _ after an illness of many years. 
a cow is only a farm implement. 
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ties and the graces which may make a mark hereafter if 
Providence reserves her the opportunity. 

The funeral will take place to-morrow. Several of the 
younger generation will be able to attend, and they all think 
I had better keep away. It will be in Stoke churchyard, 
where several of the race are already lying ; a quiet churchyard 
two miles from Barton Place. 


Cuartes MerivaLe to nis Son Jounn Herman. 
En, December 8, 1885. 

I am glad to hear you will take up geography with Carl. 
Teach him always to remember which way he turns, north, 
south, east, or west, in going from one place to another, and 
whether at an acute or obtuse angle—what is the aspect of 
a house or room—which is the right and which the left bank 
of a river, and such like. 


CuarLes MeriIvaLe To Dr. CuHartes WorpswortH, BisHor 
or St. ANDREWS. 
Ey, January 9, 1886. 

I need not apologize to you for responding to your Elegiacs 
with an attempt at Alcaics. The lines of Tennyson seem fine 
and not un-Horatian, though I fear some of the turns are 
unproducible in Latin. I wish you would do something to 
improve my sketch. It gives mea very poor idea of Latin, or 
indeed of Greek, music to realize how few expressions there 
are in either language for musical effects—no words for chime, 
chant, air, and the other little specialities so familiar to us—no 
available word even for music itself. 


To the Duke of Argyll. 


O patriot statesman, be thou wise to know 
The limits of resistance, and the bounds 
Determining concession ; still be bold 

Not only to slight praise but suffer scorn ; 
And be thy heart a fortress to maintain 
The day against the moment, and the year 
Against the day ; thy voice, a music heard 
Thro’ all the yells and counter-yells of feud 
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And faction, and thy will a power to make 

This ever-changing world of circumstance, 

In changing, chime to never-changing Law. 
TENNYSON. 


Spes patriae tu rebus idonea, 
Argylle, normam ponere noveris, 
Finesque quos ultra citraque 
Stare salus nequit usque regni, 
Ausus procellis in popularibus 
Differre plausum atque opprobrium pati ; 
Cor et tuum stans arcis instar 
Sufficiat medium obtinere, 
Diemque ab hora, nec secus a die 
Defendere annum ; vox tua personet 
Lenique frangat cantilena 
Implacidas hominum querelas, 
Sic et voluntas quae tua praepotens 
Rerum insolentes conciliet vices, 
Ut iura non mutata mundi 
Ipsa modis imitentur aequis. 


Cc. M. 
CuarRLeS MErRIvALE To HIS Son CHARLES. 


Bricuton, March 25, 1886. 

I am glad you are reading Greville. I am doing the same 
(second series) and find it extremely interesting. I still recol- 
lect well all the political interest of his times, but he lets one 
very much behind the scenes. I wonder how the queen likes 
being shown up so much, But I cannot understand how he 
came to know, and still more how he allowed himself to reveal 
so much that took place in Council and even in Cabinet. Still 
more again how Mr. Reeve justifies himself for publishing it. 
For my own part I am not displeased to learn how wicked the 
Whigs were in those days, and how weak Lord Melbourne and 
others who were supposed to hold sway among them. You 
I daresay will live to learn all the by-play of the ministerial 
game of to-day: but it will be a melancholy pleasure when 
associated with the assassination of Gladstone and the guillo- 
tining of Chamberlain, which are of course impending. 
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I saw there was some case involving the character of counsel 
in general, but I did not attend to it, having heard the same 
story many times before. ‘This is the way I do justice to all 
my clients,’ said Sir Alexander Cockburn, when some one met 
him taking an early morning ride in the Park. 


Cartes MerivaLe To His Sister ANNA. 
2 Mepina Terrace (Hove), 
March 29, 1886. 

We find Anne pretty well, but only able to see us for an 
hour or so in the day. I have been much confined to this 
house by a sore heel, which obliges me to wear a slipper, so 
that I only get about in flys, and have been for the most part 
dependent on Greville’s Memoirs for my amusement. And 
very amusing they are, and fully confirming my suspicion of 
the weakness of almost all the public men who have made 
a name among us for this half-century. 

You will have seen the death of my old friend Archbishop 
Trench—about the earliest of my school associates—which 
makes me very sad. Very few of the same standing are left 
to me now; but such mementos dispose me more and more to 
disregard the politics and movements of the day, which seem 
to disturb the younger generation very much. I rejoice in the 
good accounts we get from Walter and John, and in the 
glimpse we have of Charley from time to time. I fear their 
trials are to come; but I shall not live to see them. Judith 
keeps very well for her, to my great comfort. 


Cuartes Mertvate To Rev. Dr. Lowe. 
Ey, May 8, 1886. 

Your letter was very acceptable to us, both from its friendly 
expressions towards ourselves and the favourable account it 
gives of your own health and household. I am glad you have 
been able to struggle so successfully against the general depres- 
sion which has overwhelmed us on all sides. Tories seem in 
despair ; Radicals, I suspect, are not very happy, and the bad 
weather which comes to all has laid its hands with more than 
usual severity upon both alike. We had a month of constant 
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fog at Brighton, but that I believe was something beyond the 
common measure. We have now caught hold of the fringe 
of better weather, and are expecting a speedy change for the 
worse. 
Cuartes Merrvate To Dean Lake. 
DawtisH, August 10, 1886, 

We have been at my sister’s—our old family house near 
Exeter—for the last five weeks, and are now taking in some 
sea air before returning home pretty soon. We have a visit to 
pay in North Devon first ; but my country acquaintance seem 
to be dying away as fast as the remnants of my London 
friends. ... 

We are likely to be constant at Ely through the autumn, 
and it will be a great pleasure to see you there. The world 
seems pretty well tired of the public excitement of the last six 
months, and I look to a quiet time. I indulge in the hope 
that Gladstone is played out, and keep muttering to myself — 

‘Remember Milo’s end, 
Wedged in the timber,’ &., &. 
By-the-by, what a good subject for a tableau in Punch. Ran- 
dolph Churchill the wolf... . 

Have you any good book to recommend ? I read a great lot 
of frivolous matter, mostly biographical ; not novels, they are 
too exciting. 


Cuar.Les Mertvate to Rev. Dr. Lowe. 


Exy, September 4, 1886. 

. . . Those among us who enjoy (?) a permanent seat in 
Convocation seem to feel themselves rather outsiders, and 
_ inclined to leave it to the few who have been or can become 
candidates. Perhaps they think that with so large a propor- 
tion of permanent members it is not a bad thing that there 
should be room for a frequent infusion of younger or less 
experienced blood. The House would drag very slowly if we 
were all deans, Experience is generally found to be singularly 
adverse to change. 
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ELy, October 7, 1886. 

I have been much distressed at the death of my old—almost 
. my oldest—friend the Master of Trinity. I attended the 
funeral yesterday, which of course was very striking. I am 
glad they found a place for him within the chapel, where he 
lies among many great men, himself little inferior to most or 
any of them, though he has done himself great injustice by his 
singular reserve and shrinking from public show. It is sad to 
see such a character fall into the hands of the petty newspaper- 
mongers, who have nothing to say of him but to repeat his 
jokes under the solemn name of sarcasms. It is just sixty 
years (to a day perhaps) since I made acquaintance with Chris- 
topher Wordsworth in that Lodge. I daresay I shall never 
enter it again. It will be indeed a hard place to fill to my 
mind, 


CHARLES MeRIVALE To HIs Son Jonn HERMAN. 
Ezy, November 3, 1886. 
. . . Lam extremely pleased with Dr. Butler’s appointment 
to Trinity College. I want some new friends at Cambridge, 
and I think he will be very friendly. 


CHARLES MrrivALE To Rev. Proressor KENNEDY. 


7 Ety, June 23, 1887. 

George III succeeded October 25, 1760. His fiftieth or 
jubilee year commenced Oct. 25, 1809, and what we should call 
the day of jubilee, on completion of the fifty years, would have 
been Oct. 25, 1810. He was, as you observe, hors de combat 
before that day. I do not know whether any such general 
jubilee day had been celebrated previously in the course of the 
year, but I read the other day in some memoir an account of 
the king and queen attending some such celebration—I think in 
Windsor Park—when an ox was roasted whole in their pre- 
sence, and they were expected to partake of a steak. 

I can remember how in the year 1814 there was talk in our 
household about a rustic bower my grandfather had then 
erected in his grounds on the spot where he had lit a bonfire 
at the jubilee. I had always fancied it must have been a 
general jubilee, but perhaps it was only private and special. 

pd 
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If there were any general celebration on some one day it 
would no doubt be mentioned in the Annual Register; but, if 
so, no doubt it was before the completion of the jubilee year. 
How difficult it is to write history ! 


CHARLES MERIVALE TO HIS SON CHARLES. 
Ety, June 24, 1887. 


You have had a satisfactory trip on your crawler, but you 
have lost a grand sight in London. Your mind might have 
been enlarged even at Ely by the spectacle of the electric light 
on the tower. I don’t think we saw the best of it from the 
deanery ; the effect they say was greater at a distance. The 
bishop had two braziers flaming on the top of the palace ; 
a few rockets and illuminations and a bonfire completed our 
enjoyment. 

They seem to have had a fine view of the bonfires on all the 
Devonshire hills from Mary Pole Head, which much excited 
the aunts’ imaginations. I retain the proud consciousness of 
having done my duty by staying here at home and showing 
the interest I take in the joy of my own people. So did our 
bishop; but I am sorry to see that some fifteen bishops and 
about as many deans left their flocks in their several wilder- 
nesses, and preferred to gratify their sovereign with the sight 
of themselves. However, I think we have all received from 
this jubilee a lesson in civilization after all our complaints of 
discontent and revolution. We are evidently an improved and 
improving people. 


CuARLeS MeRIVALE To His SisTeR-In-LAw, Mrs. J. E. Frere, 


; Lynton, September 11, 1887. 


We have been much interested in your correspondence with 
Bartle. I fancy you pretty well agree with him in his philo- 
sophical divinity. “We all begin with more particular anticipa- 
tions of the future, but I suppose we all come more or less to 
acquiesce in the reasonable conclusion of a Christian’s assurance 
that we have had revealed to us all that it behoves us to know. 
I sometimes fancy that such terrible disasters as this of the 
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Exeter Theatre’ may be given us to induce us to distrust more 
sensibly than we often do, our human ideas of what is best and 
happiest for us. If we can only trust in the principle of God’s 
love, the particulars may be left in His hands, 


CHARLES MeErRIvALe To Rey. Dr. Lowe. 


Bricuron, March 15, 1888. 


Eightieth anniversary, but eighty-first birthday as I have had 
occasion to explain to several kind correspondents—a good 
round number anyway—but I consider myself a child in the 
presence of so many nonagenarians as the Times introduces me 
to. Ihave just seen the photograph of a connexion of ours 
now in his hundredth year’, who still sticks to his duty as 
parish priest, and takes part in the service and sometimes 
preaches. 

The Provost of King’s’, in reply to congratulations on his 
ninetieth anniversary, replied in a number of Greek and Latin 
epigrams. I have no doubt Kennedy will do the same when 
his turn comes. 

‘We have been very well here in nice lodgings belonging to 
aman connected with a publishing firm, who advertises his 
wares by filling his house with specimens of all his publications, 
elegantly bound. Jam bound to recommend the house to all 
who may be looking out for a holiday at Brighton. The 
situation is charming. The weather so far no worse than 
elsewhere, but with a full share of east wind. The season 
has been most extraordinary, and more storms are to be 
expected. However, the political outlook seems more quiet 
than we have been accustomed to. The last canard I have seen 
is that Parnell has signified his intention of giving up Home 
Rule till the country is ripe for it. On the other hand that 
a row is to be got up about the queen abusing Gladstone in her 
letter to Miss Gordon. I should be sorry to wear a crown and 
not be allowed to abuse the G.O.M. 


1 The Exeter theatre was acci- 2 Rey. Bartle Edwards, Rector of 
dentally burnt tothe groundduring Ashill, Norfolk; b. March 2, 1780, 
a performance. Two lives were lost, d. Feb. 21, 1889. 
and many persons injured. 3 Rev. Dr. Okes. 

I12 
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Cuartes MerIvaLE To wis Sister-In-LAW, Mrs. J. E. Frere. 
Ety, July 30, 1888. 


I think it is high time I should write you a letter, or rather 
a note or a line, for I am getting very ill aw fait at literary 
exertion of any kind. I remember now how I used to observe 
the falling off in such correspondence on the part of my 
ancestors in their old age. You retain your facility in that 
line much better than I do, both mentally and manually, though 
there is much more against you. Judith is a youngster, but 
she seems to keep up even beyond her advantage in years. 
When I wake in the morning, or turn over in my restless 
morning doze, I generally find her engaged with her pen and 
scribbling away very nicely, and mostly I think to you. Or if 
not writing she is sure to be working, and the aches and pains 
of which I sometimes hear do not seem to affect her activity and 
wondrous energy. 


Cuar.Les MeERIVALE To HIS Son CHARLES. 
Ey, November 2, 1888. 

You will be glad to have a line from me in which I can 
announce myself in good train for convalescence. . . . I have 
been subject to a good deal of pain in the head, which I remem- 
ber of old as eccentric symptoms which go off in time, unless 
they get worse, and then you don’t know what next. I have 
had these attacks several times, sometimes better sometimes 
worse. The first time was at my commencement at Lawford, 
when I had no one to look after me, and none but that ignorant 
barbarian Smith to doctor me. I believe my case was rather 
critical ; it was painful in many ways. I fancied that I got 
no sleep for about two hundred hours—when I did slumber 
I suffered nightmare to the effect of being worried by wild 
archdeacons. 

This time I have enjoyed my idleness or laziness, have read 
most of the Times Commission case to increase my happiness, 
and only want some one to tell me what to expect from it. At 
present I can’t think that a case that depends upon Mr. O’Shea’s 
evidence can come to success. 
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Cartes MERIVALE To His Sister-In-Law, Mrs. J. E. Frere. 


Exy, January 20, 1890. 

Only think, I shall have been laid up, or at least laid by, 
just seven weeks to-morrow, and all for nothing at all as far as 
I can make out. It may have been a fainting, but may just 
as well have been a mere slip of the foot, or giddiness, but 
falling into certain hands I was suddenly discovered to have 
gout of course, dropsy, lungs touched, heart affeeted—mot exactly 
heart disease—and really I don’t know what besides ; was there- 
upon reduced to the lowest point, forbidden to go downstairs, 
still more to go upstairs; not allowed to stir out, still less to 
go as far as cathedral, least ef all to mount the pulpit steps or 
to preach. At last I was brought to the point of suffocation 
by losing breath, and enly recovered at the last moment by— 
what do you think?—the nurse suggesting a drop of cold 
water. The same has been repeated two or three times, and is 
proved to be specific. I believe I am really better and likely 
to improve, but I den’t boast. 

So there you have a short account of a long ailment. I have 
got into such a habit of lying in bed and breakfasting as an 
invalid that I don’t know when I can expect to get up a moderate 
amount of strength. But I can’t say I don’t enjoy my idleness. 

-I only wish I could think of you as getting better and feel- 
ing better in your long, still longer troubles; but you and 
I have both the comfert ef busy writers and diligent house- 
keepers to do a great deal of our work for us. Above all we 
both of us have the love and kindness of diligent helpers. 
Judith and I have some troubles ahead no doubt; but while 
so many things have worked well for us we must be—and we 
are—hopeful. 


Cuar Les MerrivaLe to nis Son CHARLES. 


Exy, November 29, 1890. 
We are glad to find that you can give a fairly good account 
of your case, cheerful and amusing as ever. We are fearfully 
cold here, and do all we can to keep the house full... I shall 
probably have to shut up during the winter as I did last winter ; 
December 3rd will complete my year’s absence from public 
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life, and no great loss to myself or to the public. I satisfy 
myself with the Times and St. James’s, and let the public take 
care of itself. 

I find mother is already writing to you and will tell you 
how she has already ordered Lord Houghton, and I will send it 
on as soon as we have looked over it, duly inscribed. Mean- 
while I turn to Sir Stafford and Sir Walter Scott, from both of 
which I seem to reap some amusement, but not much. I seem 
to feel as my uncle Charles did in his latter days, that I have 
read all that I find in books already ; but then his array of 
books was not large, and he had no Cawthorn. 


Cuar.tes Merrivale To HIs Son Jonn HERMAN. 
Ety, February 6, 1891. 

You intimated some days ago that you were in treaty with 
some one at Stoke to go and give lectures. I should be glad to 
hear more about them, but I believe you were uncertain on 
the subject. It gave me a good geographical lesson ; for, 
knowing that there were some twenty or more Stokes on the 
map, I began to consider where this one might be, and found 
in the Clergy List a great number such parishes, but all but one 
decidedly in the southern counties, That one being Stoke-on- 
Trent, a sort of manufacturing place, I believe, with work at 
the potteries, I conclude that this may be the place you speak 
of. Stoke, I fancy, means a wood or some such thing, and 
I suppose wood is much more abundant south than north; 
but it is worth learning as a geographical fact, that there is 
no place so called north of Trent. ... 


CHARLES MerIvaLe To Dean Lake. 


Exy, February 19, 1891. 

Have you anything to tell me about the scheme you seem 
to have in view for electricizing your cathedral? I have no 
courage for any such undertaking, nor fortunately have we any 
such funds. You may make a very fine thing of it; I only 
hope you will not do any damage. 

For myself I get just a little weaker and less and less loco- 
motive day by day; but my canons are very indulgent and 
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make no complaint of my abstaining from cathedral almost 
wholly. I just took advantage of a gleam of sunshine on 
Sunday to attend a Litany service ; but I could not quite stand 
through a long Psalm. You would be amused to see me 
wheeled in bath-chair, verger preceding and following to help 
me up those horrid stairs, which I don’t suppose I shall 
ever be quite free of. My poor dear wife had a bad fall in 
descending them the other day, and has been laid in bed in 
consequence, but she is doing very well since and will I trust 
soon be right again. 

We have had a sad time here through the winter. Luckock 
lost his wife before Christmas and is now at Torquay, and 
I hope recovering his spirits; but he was sorely tried. We 
have lost another very dear friend, a Mrs. Erskine, who had 
come here to be near her friend and relative Chapman, making 
a very pleasant addition to our social resources. Mrs. Emery 
has been long laid up, but is now making a wonderful recovery. 
We have three grandchildren keeping company with us and 
making the house very lively. I wish I could enter into 
their fun. 

We have lost all count of the new bishops and deans, but 
am very well satisfied with them as far I know them. We 
have the honour of sending a minor canon—no—a President 
of the Theological College, as canon to St. Paul’s ; a very good 
preacher, with all the fashionable views of theology. How 
fortunate I have been in getting into port in reasonable time ! 
How hopeless my case would be now! 

I devote myself now to Mudie and Cawthorn—Sedgewick, 
Milnes, Newman, have been my consolation, not to mention 
others of the same kind. Yes, I have tackled a good author, 
Doyle of Exeter—who is he ?—who writes, I think very well, 
on England under the Tudors. But to say the‘truth I am 
hardly able now to follow a book of any pretension, and have 
almost given up my Greek. By-the-by, the new Aristotle 
seems to have fallen dead—who cares? I have not read the 
ten volumes I have of his earlier works. 

Well, I am getting rather foolish and shall shut up. Give 
my kind regards—ours I should say—to Mrs. Lake. 
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CuarLes MERIVALE To HIS Son CHARLES. 
Ety, March 11, 1891. 

Thank you for remembering and signalizing my birthday. 
I am doing very well in my eighty-fourth year. I remember 
well uncle Charles Drury in his latter days remarking—‘ the 
Heaths and Drurys seem to have generally lived to eighty-four, 
let us stick to it.’ : 

I hope these fogs lend you light enough to read my decrepit 
writing, which must be very trying even to your young sight. 
I begin quite recently to feel my eyes fail a good deal by candle- 
light, and don’t know what I shall do if my reading powers 
decline. I generally occupy myself with a book six or eight 
hours in the day. Yesterday I got through Froude’s Beacons- 
field and enjoyed it very much. I don’t often get such a treat. 
It is much superior to the volumes on crossing Greenland’, 
and I am sorry to say I have quite outgrown Swift’s works. 
I tried a chapter of Thackeray the other day, but without 
success. 


CHARLES MERIVALE To HIS SisTER ANNA. 


Exy, December 8, 1891. 

I am glad to have had another sight of my old map of 
Barton Place. I am sorry, however, that it was done in such 
a slovenly way, and am hardly capable of improving it. But 
I send it back to you to keep for the rising generation, some of 
whom I hope will long continue to look at it. 

Galcia was the name of the square district between the grove 
and the avenue. The route to the farm lay through it from 
Gatebo to Famond. They have contrived some other access in 
these later times, from the corner of Goglersland I imagine, 
and have abolished the hedge which separated Galcia from 
Pamphylia (where the swing is now set up, and where in 
those warlike times grandfather set up nine firs called after 
Bonaparte’s generals). I believe you have now replaced the 
hedge with rails which you must abolish. I should utterly 
protest against cutting down the ayenue, which I look upon 
as an actual historical record of the eighteenth century, when 
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the estate came into Merivale hands. I am quite content with 
the sacrifice of the elms in the grove. 

I am very glad you go on so comfortably, and hope it may 
long continue. I was quite right to abstain from my usual 
summer holidays; but I think very much of you all, and of 
Barton Place particularly so; I believe a day seldom passes 
that I don’t fancy myself traversing it. I can hardly recall 
a dozen of my Latin verses—which I used to recite almost 
daily in better times—but I have your walks and woods still 
very clearly before me. Meanwhile my contemporaries are 
melting away fast, and I must think of other things. 


CHARLES MERIVALE To HIS SisTER-InN-LAW, Mrs. J. E. Frere, 


Ey, December 27, 1891. 

I must really try to write you a letter at this Christmas-tide, 
which I hope you have been enjoying like ourselves, though you 
will have hardly had such a superabundance of happiness and 
blessing as we with our very full house, and the presence of 
such a full representation of our now numerous family. Thank 
God they are all well and full of Christmas rejoicing, remind- 
ing me very sensibly of many such seasons years ago, when 
my father could get all his twelve children, including one 
grandchild, to dine together on two turkeys and many other 
satisfactions. 

W. and M. are, as you know, on the point of returning to 
Costa Rica. They will leave their four eldest with us, and be 
satisfied we hope with one, the youngest, to take with them. 
I cannot expect to see them again—but no more of that. The 
four we shall still have with us make a good handful. 

This is a very cheerful day after a succession of frosts and 
fogs which have been almost killing. . . . I have been amusing 
my party by making out a list of friends and personal acquain- 
tances still living in December, 1891—sixty-three in number, 
all octogenarians—indeed sixty-four, including myself. Pretty 
well. I must send you the list some day. 


CONCLUSION 


Turis was the last letter to Mrs. Frere. She died on 
May 5, 1892. But a few weeks before that, on Feb. 17, 
a slight paralytic seizure had fallen upon the Dean, 
depriving him almost entirely of the power to write, 
and affecting also, though in a lesser degree, his power 
of speech. A few short notes, one to his eldest grandson 
on going to Winchester, another to Dean Lake, were 
written or dictated in the course of that spring, and 
then the pen which had been so constantly in his hand 
all through life was laid aside. 

Through that summer and the next he waited, patiently 
and trustfully, for the end which could not now be 
far off. Sometimes he would take a drive in his wheel 
chair round the College precincts or into the Cathedral, 
or he would sit for an hour in the garden watching the 
men at work upon the Cathedral roof, or his own grand- 
children at play. In the evenings we generally read 
aloud from the packets of old letters sent from Barton 
Place, or some recent memoir, or a volume of Macaulay’s 
History—or his own History, which he declared he had 
quite forgotten and found very interesting! And so the 
months wore on, and always the decline was very gradual, 
very gentle, soothed by the tender affection of family and 
friends, and cheered by the sweetness of his own temper 
not less than by the playful wit which often threw 
bright gleams even over the weakness and suffering of 
his last illness.’ 

Towards the close of November, 1893, a day or two of 
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exceptionally cold weather brought on another stroke. 
He took to his bed, and lay for three weeks, hovering 
between life and death. Then the end came, peaceful 
and beautiful, on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
December 27. 

A week later his body was laid in the grave in the 
cemetery at Ely, by the side of his old friends, Dean 
Peacock and William Selwyn. 


Epitaph on the monument in Ely Cathedral, by Rev. 
H. M. Butler, D.D., Master of Trinity. 


IN MEMORY OF 


CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D., D.C.L., 


HISTORIAN OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE, 

AND FOR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 

DEAN OF THIS CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 

SPRUNG FROM A FAMILY OF SCHOLARS, 
HIMSELF RICH IN LEARNING, 
CAUSTIC IN WIT, 
JUST, WISE, TENDER, MAGNANIMOUS, 
HE WON AT EACH STAGE OF A LONG AND TRANQUIL LIFE 


HONOUR, CONFIDENCE AND LOVE, 
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